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ONDON INSTITUTION, FINSBURY 


CIRCUS.—Lectures ‘On AsTRONOMICAL PHYSICS, AND 
ON THE PLANETS, CONSIDERED AS WorLDs, by E. W. BRAYLEY, 
Esq., F.R.S. This Course will be resumed on Tauredeg, 
April 14th, at Seven o’clock in the Evening, and be continue 
on each succeeding Thursday to May 19th. : 

The object of these Lectures is to present an Outline of 
Descriptive Astronomy, without entering into the methods 
of the more technical departments of the Science, or dwelling 
upon the progress of Astronomical discovery, further than 
may be requisite to render that outline a connected view of 
the Results of Telescopic Investigation. The Principles of 
Terrestrial Physics and Meteorology, and those of Physical 
Geography and Geology, have been explained in Lectures 
deliveredin former Seasons. Astronomers, by applying those 

rinciples to the facts disclosed _ by their Observations of the 
Heavens, have arrived at conclusions of great interest and 
probability respecting the Physical History and Constitution 
of the different classes of the Heavenly Bodies—f lanets 

with their Satellites), Asteroids, Meteor-Planets, Comets, 

uns, or Fixed Stars, and Groups and Clusters of Suns. 
These conclusions involve the subject of the adaptation of the 
Planets to the support of Organic Nature, and finally of the 
Human Race. Their statement and consideration will evince 
in what manner we may determine the value of the analogical 
argument for the “ Plurality of Worlds.” 


SOCIETY OF ARTS.—CANTOR LEC- 


TURES. Dr. Crace Calvert’s Course “On Chemistry 
applied to the Arts,’ consists of Six Lectures, the Third 
of which, on “Leather,” will be delivered on Thursday 
Evening next, the 14th instant, at Eight o’clock. © 

These Lectures are free to Members of the Society of Arts, 
each of whom has also the privilege of admitting two friends 
to each Lecture, The Wednesday Evening Meetings will be 
held as usual, 





By order of the Council, 


P. LE NEVE FOSTER, Secretary. 
April 8th, 1864. 


OYAL LITERARY FUND. The 

SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER of 

the CORPORATION will take place in St. JAmeEs’s HALL, on 
WEDNESDAY, the 18th May. ; 

His Royal Highness the PRINCE OF WALES, in the 

Chair. The Stewards will be announced in future advertise- 


ments. 
OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 
4, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 








RTISTY GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, for the Relief of Decayed Artists, 
their Widows and Orphans. 
Instituted, 1814. Incorporated, 1842. 
Under the Immediate Protection of Her Most Excellent 
Majesty the QUEEN, 
PRESIDENT. 
SIR CHARLES LOCK EASTLAKE, P.R.A. 

The FORTY-NINTH ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL of 
this Institution will be celebrated at Freemasons’ Hall, on 
SATURDAY, April 16. 

The LORD BISHOP of OXFORD, in the Chair, 

Dinner on the Table at 6 o’clock precisely. ‘Tickets, in- 
cluding Wine, £1. 1s. each, to be had of the Stewards; at 


Freemasons’ Tavern; and of F. W. Maynard, Esgq., Assistant 
Secretary, 24, Old Bond Street, W. 


HAKESPEARE SCHOOL of the ROYAL 
DRAMATIC COLLEGE. 


Under the Patronage of her Most Gracious Majesty the 
QUEEN and his Royal Highness the PRINCE of WALES. 


The Council of the Royal Dramatic College, considering 
that the present is a favourable opportunity for promoting 
one of the main purposes of the Institution they have founded, 
beg to INVITE PUBLIC SUPPORT in AID of the EREC- 
TION and ENDOWMENT of aSHAKESPEARE SCHOOL 
for the Classical and General Education of the Children o 
Actors or Actresses and Dramatic Authors—the noblest and 
most fitting monument to the memory of the Player and 











‘oet. 

The Council of the Royal Dramatic College beg to apprise 
the public that all subscriptions intended forthe endowment 
of the ey ae School should be paid only to the Master, 
New Theatre Royal, Aldephi, or to Messrs. Coutts, bankers, 
Strand, London. 

A Public Meeting will shortly be held in the Royal Adelphi 
Theatre to advance this object, of which due notice will be 
—_ Noblemen, gentlemen, and others, interested in carry- 

out this design, are requested to communicate with the 
undersigned. BENJAMIN WEBSTER, Master. 


New Theatre Royal, Adelphi, Feb. 27, 1864. 


THE FAMILY OF THE LATE MR. 


WILLIAM SHOBERL:—An appeal is respectfully 
made to the generous sympathy of the press, and of the pub- 
lishing, bookselling, and stationery trades, on behalf of the 
widow and three unmarried sougunere of the late Mr. William 
Shoberl, by whose recent death they are left totally unpro- 
vided for. Mr. Shoberl was for many years connected with 
the late Mr. Henry Colburn, the eminent publisher, of Great 
Marlborough Street, during which period he arranged the 
Fairfax pears, and other similar collections, for publication. 
He was rwards in business for himself in the same 
————. Ron mph ~ sid of Mrs. Shoberl’s 
endeavour to obtain a means of living for herself an 
daughters will be received at the . . 94 a 


Union Bank (Tempie Bar Brancu). 


O, fora SHAKESPEARE !—100 Gurnzgas 


in PRIZES!—WansTED an_ADVERTISEMENT, WRITTEN 
as a bard only can write. Three Prizes will be given for the 
best portenens. with oe, to publish. If not approved 
the . will be returned. First Prize, 25 Guineas; ond 
Prize, 15 Guineas ; Third Prize, 10 Guineas: and a like sum 
in each case will be ag to the Memorial Fund. par- 
ticulars of Subject, &c., can be had on application (by post 
only) to ADvERTISER, 37, Sutherland Street, Pimlico, sw. 


O REPORTERS.—Wanted, on a Provincial 


Daily Paper in the West of England, a Verbatim Short- 
hand Reporter and Paragraphist, of good character and 


rience. Letters, stating age, former en ements, and 
salary to “ Press — 











.” care of Mr, Vick x 
it Londen ckers, 2, Cowper’s 











EW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS, 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. Director, Professor Wy.Lper, 
Mus. Doc. 13th Season. Programme of the First Concert 
of the Season, on Wednesday Evening, April 13, at 8 o’clock ; 
and Public Rehearsal, Saturday Afternoon, April 9, at Half- 
past Two. The Orchestra compositions selected from the 
works of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Weber, Spohr, and 
Rossini. Artistes:—Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrirgton, Mdme. 
Arabella Goddard, and Sig. Sivori, who will make his first 
appearance this season at the Public Rehearsal. Principal 
Violins in the Orchestra—Herr Molique and Mr. H. Blagrove. 
Part I.: Overture, ‘‘ Faust,’’ Spohr. Aria, ‘* Zepheretti 
Lusinghari’ (Idomeno), Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Mozart. Concerto in G, Pianoforte, Mdme. Arabella God- 
dard—Movements, Allegro moderato, Andante con moto, 
Rondo vivace—Beethoven. Song, ‘Sweet Bird,’ L’ Allegro 
e Pensieroso, Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Handel, 
Symphony in A Minor (Scotch) op. 58—Introduction and 
Allegro agitato, Scherzo assai vivace, Adagio cantabile, 


Allegro guerrero, Finale maestoso—Mendelssohn, Part II.: | 


Overture, ‘‘ Semiramide,” Rossini. Aria con variazioni, ‘* Les 
Diamants de la Couronne,’’ Mdme, Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Auber. Concerto, for Violin and Orchestra—Violin, Sig. 
Sivori—Paganini. Overture ** Abou Hassan,’’ Weber. Tickets 
for the Public Rehearsal—sofa stalls, 7s.; balcony, 5s.; back 
balcony, 3s.; area, 2s.; gallery, ls. Tickets for the Concert— 
reserved sofa stalls and Ist row a egy 10s, 6d.; 2nd row 
balcony, 7s.; 3rd row balcony, 5s.; back balcony, 3s.; 
area, 2s.; gallery,1s. Tickets for the Public Rehearsal and 
for unreserved seats at Concert to be had of Messrs. Cramer 
& Co., 201, Regent Street: Messrs. Chappell & Co., 50, New 
Bond Street; Messrs. Keith and Prowse, 48, Cheapside; 
and of Mr. Austin, Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall. Tickets for 
the reserved seats at the Concerts, of Messrs. Cramer & Co., 
201, Regent Street; and of Mr. Austin, Ticket Office, St. 
James’s Hall. The subscription for the Series of Five Con- 
certs and Five Public Rehearsals is £2. 2s. for lst row bal- 
cony ; £1, lls. 6d. for 2nd row balcony. 


W. GRAEFF NICHOLLS, Hon. Sec. 


~ » 
\ R. AND MRS. GERMAN REED, with 
MR. JOHN PARRY, will appear in “THE PYRA- 
MID,” written by Suirtey Brooks, Esq., and Mr. Jonn 
Parry will give his DESCRIPTION (fora few Nights only) 
of MR. ROSELEAF’S LITTLE EVENING PARTY 
Every Evening, except Saturday, at Eight; Thursday and 
Saturday Mornings at Three. OYAL GALLERY OF ILLUS- 
TRATION, 14, Regent Street. JESSY LEA, every_Tuesday 
Morning at Three, and every Saturday Evening at Eight. 








BEN RHYDDING. 
HIS ESTABLISHMENT, situated on a 


bold eminence overlooking the picturesque valley of the 
Wharfe, is admirably adapted as a residence for those seek- 
ing health, or merely rest from the bustle and fatigue of 
professional or commercial life. The building, placed in the 
midst of 100 acres of pleasure-ground possessing exquisite 
and varied views, is in the Scottish Baronial style, and was 
erected at an expense of fully £30,000, 





For Prospectuses, containing a detailed account of Ben | 


Rhydding, with statement of terms, apply to Mr. Gina, 
Manager, Ben Rhydding, Otley. 


YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 





close to the Railway Station, underthe direction of Mr. Mer- | 
CALFE (Proprietor of the Hydropathic Establishment, Priess- | 


ta 


nitz House, Paddington ureen, W.) 

New Barnet, admitted by the Medical Profession to be one 
of the most salubrious spots in England, adjoins Hadley 
Wood, and is within half-an-hour’s ride by the Great North- 
ern Railway of the King’s Cross Station, from whence trains 
start every hour. 

For Terms and Prospectuses apply to Mrs. Weston, Grae- 
fenberg Villa, as above. 


REAT NORTHERN CEMETERY, 
COLNEY HATCH. Seven Miles from London by 
Railway or Road. 


Ground Consecrated, 100 Acres.—Unconsecrated, 50 Acres. 





HE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE 
AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 1, Dale Street, 
Liverpool, and 20, Poultry, London. 
At the Annual Meeting of the Proprietors, held on the 
25th February, 1864, 

JAMES ASPINALL TOBIN, Esq., in the Chair, 
The Report of the Directors for the Year 1863 was read. 
It showed: 

That the FIRE Premiums ot the Year were £522,107 1 9 
Being an increase over 1862 of ination 86,086 11 10 


—_—_—— 





That the LIFE Business of the Year con- 
sisted of the issue of 768 PoLicigs, insuring 
£443,400, on which the Premium was ........ 


And of 74 ANNUITY BONDS for the pay- 
ment of ............. ve ss ica he 


£14,224 6 1 





£3,812 19 7 
That the CAPITAL had been increased 
£2050, and amounted to 
That the RESERVED SURPLUS FUND 
had been increased £7875 and was . lene’ 
That the LIFE RESERVE had been in- 
creased £98,012. 8s. 7d., and amounted to 939,552 10 8 
That after providing for a DIVIDEND of 
40 per cent, on the Capital, which would 
require £76,500. 16s., the balance of Un- 
DIVIDED PrRoFiIT would be increased by 
£40,688, 12s. 4d., and amount to ; eee 
That the INVESTED FUNDS would thus 
RE eS aie, ae hee: Pe ORFS 





£191,252 0 0 
224,996 11 11 


210,638 1 8 





£1,566,434 4 3 








Prospectuses of the Company, and copies of the Report 
may be had on application at the Offices, or to any Agent o 
the Company. 


SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 
4th March 1864. 





(LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13, St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 





EsTABLISHED 1824, 
EMPOWERED BY SPECIAL AcT OF PARLIAMENT. 


CREDIT SYSTEM.—On Policies for-the whole of Life 
where the age does not exceed 60, one half of the Annual 
Premiums during the first five years may remain on credit 
and may either continue as a debt on the Policy, or be paid 
off at any time. 

LOW RATES OF PREMIUM FOR YOUNG LIVES 
with early participation in Profits ; and considerably reduced 
rates for Assurances without participation in Profits, and for 
Term Policies. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES may be effected without 
Profits, by which the-sum assured becomes payable on the 
attainment of a specified age, or at death, whichever event 
shall first happen. 

INVALID LIVES may be assured at Premiums propor- 


GRAEFENBERG VILLA, NEW BARNET, HERTS, | “med to the increased risk. 


PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS.—Claims paid 
thirty days after proof of death. 

THE ACCOUNTS AND BALANCE SHEETS are at all 
times open to the inspection of the Assured, or of Persons 
proposing to assure. 

THE ASSURANCE FUND, already accumulated and in- 
vested on real and Government Securities, amounts to ONE 
Mitiion THREE HuNDRED aND EiGutry-six THOUSAND 
Powunps. 

THE REVERSIONARY BONUS at the Quinguennial 
Division in 1862 averaged 48 per cent., and the Cash nus 28 
per cent., on the Premiums paid in the five years. The next 


| Division of Projits will take place in January, 1867. 


Catacomb a ae = a ws £8 &s. Od. 

Ground for Brick Vault for Six Coffins is £7 7s. Od. | 
Ditto ditto Twelve ditto £10 10s. Od. | 
Ditto Private Grave £2 15s. Od. 


Interment in Family Grave (no charge for 
Ground) a ah mn a Si a £2 2s. 0d. 
Common Interment (including Desk Service) £0 lis, 0d, 
NO EXTRA CHARGE ON SUNDAYS. 
Orrices :—122, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


ONUMENT TO ANDREW PARK.— 


THE FRIENDS AND ADMIRERS OF THE LATE 
ANDREW PARK, Author of “ Silent Love,” “* The 
Merry England,” “Hurrah for the Highlands,” and other 
National Songs, have resolved to erect a Monument over his 
Grave, Cemetery, Paisley. Subscriptions will be received by 
the following Gentlemen :—C. R. Brown, 34, King Street 
Covent Garden, London.--ALex. Mac.ieroy, Back See 
Street, Liverpool.—R. Stewart, 43, Piccadilly, Manchester. 


THOS. 8. HUTCHESON, Hon. Secretary, 
49, Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 


ANUALS FOR THE MANY.— 


_ Gardening for the Many—Threepence. Allotment 
Farming for the Many—Threepence. Bee-keeping for the 
ar ourpence. reenhouses for the Many—Sixpence. 
Kitchen Gardening for the Many—¥Fourpence. ower 
Gardening for the Many—Fourpence. Fruit Gardening for 
the Many—Fo nce. Florists’ Flowers for the 
Fourpence. Poultry Book forthe Many—Sixpence. Window 
Gardening for the Many—Ninepence. Muck for the Many 
nn ea Rabbit Book—Sixpence. Heating Manual— 

ixpence. 


*,* Any of the above Manuals can be had, post free, for 
an additional postage stamp. 


“Journal OF Horticutture” Orricez, 171, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.; to be had of all Booksellers, and at the 
Railway Book-Stalls 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL.—Messrs. ALEX 


and JONES, Surgeon-Dentists, have removed their 

practice to 53, Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, in conse- 

quence of their premises, 31, New Bridge Street, being 
by the London, ,» and Dover Railway, 











een of | The Right Honourable the Lord Justice Sir G. J. Turner. 


Many— | 


Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal, and the last Report 
showing the financial position of the Society, can be obtained 


| from any of the Society’s Agents, or of 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 





LAW FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Chancery Lane, London. 
Subscribed Capital, £5,000,000, 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Honourable Lord Chelmsford. 
The Right Honourable Lord Truro. 
The Right Honourable the Lord Chief Baron 


The Right Honourable the Lord Justice Sir J. L. Knight 
Bruce 


The Right Honourable John Robert Mowbray, M.P. 
William Brougham, Esq. sek 
Insurances expiring at Lady Day should be renewed within 
fifteen days thereafter, at the Offices of the Society, or with 
any of its Agents throughout the Country. ‘ . 
is Society holds itself responsible, under its Fire Policy, 


| for any damage done by explosion of gas. 


| 





E. BLAKE BEAL, Secretary. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 











LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued SS a> Adelaide, 

Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. Ap- 

proved Drafts negotiated and collected. : 4 
Every description of banking business conducted with Vic- 


toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian colonies, 
| through the Company’s Agents. 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54, Old Broad Street, E.C. 





(HURCH, TURRET, & STABLE CLOCKS, 
T. COOKE "AND SONS, 
31, Southampton Street, Strand, London. 
Manvracrory— 


BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 
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NEW WORKS. 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. CCXLIV. April 1864. 8vo., price 6s. 
[On Tuesday next, 


I. DIARIES OF A LADY OF QUALITY. 
Il. THE HISTORY OF HIGHWAYS, 
Ill. THE BASQUE COUNTRY. 
IV. RUMSN SACRIFICES AND INFANTICIDE IN 


V. CHARLES-VICTOR DE BONSTETTEN. 
VI. BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
VII. RIFLED_ ORDNANCE IN ENGLAND AND 
FRANCE. 


VIII. KIRK’S CHARLES THE BOLD. 
IX. RENAN’S LIFE OF JESUS. 


2. 
DR. D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY OF 


the REFORMATION in EUROPE in the TIME of 
CALVIN, Vol. III. (In May. 


3. 
THE BISHOP of GLOUCESTER and 
BRISTOL'S CRITICAL and GRAMMATICAL COM- 
MENTARY on ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the EPHE- 


SIANS. Third Edition, revised. 8vo., 8s. 6d. 
[On Thursday nect, 
4 


THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD 


AND OF HIS PRECURSOR JOHN THE BAPTIST, 
as represented in Christian Art. By Mrs. Jamgson 
and Lapy Eastuaks. Being the Fourtn Sxrres of 
** Sacred and Legendary Art,”” Two Volumes, square 
crown 8vo. P [ Nearly ready. 


MISCELLANEOUS REMAINS from 


the COMMONPLACE-BOOK of the late ArcuBISHOP 
Waarety. Edited by Miss WHarzty, Post 8vo. 
[Nearly ready. 
6 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LATE 


WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, M.P. for the County of 
York. By Joun 8, Harrorn, D,.C.L., F.R.S. Post 
8vo, [On the 18th inst, 

7 


LATE LAURELS: aTale. Reprinted 


from Fraser’s Magazine. By the Author of ‘‘ Wheat 
and Tares.’’ Two Volumes, post 8vo., 15s. 
[Ou Wednesday next. 


8. 
_The GLADIATORS, By G. J. Wuyre 


. Matvitir, Second Edition, complete in One Volume, 
price 5s., with Frontispiece after Géréme’s cele- 
brated Picture, ‘‘ Ave Casar Imperator! Morituri te 
salutant!’’ 





9. 
ESSAYS ON FICTION. By Nassau 
W. Seyror, Post 8vo., 10s. 6d, | ; 
10 


PEOPLE’S EDITION OF THE 
LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. By 
the Rev. G. R.Guiere, M.A. With copious Additions 
from Authentic Sources. Crown 8yo., with Portrait, 
price 5s., or 10s. 6d., calf, 


ll, 
EASTERN EUROPE and WESTERN 


ASIA: Political and Social Sketches on Russia, 
Greece, and Syria in 1861-2-3. By Henry Arrnur 
TittEy. Post 8vo., with Six Illustrations, 10s. 6d, 


12 


THE REIGNS OF EDWARD VI. 
AND MARY: being Votumes V. and VI. of the 
*‘History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to 
the Death of Elizabeth.” By J. A. Froupx, M.A, 
Second Edition. Price 28s, 


13, 


SIR JOHN ELIOT: a Biography, 
1590-1632. By Jonn Forstsr. With Two Portraits 
from the Originals at Port Eliot. Two Volumes, 
crown 8vo., 30s, 


M4. 
SIR GEORGE C. LEWIS’S ESSAYS 


on the ADMINISTRATIONS of GREAT BRITAIN 
from 1783 to 1830. Edited by the Right Hon. Sir E. 
Hazap, Bart. 8vo., with Portrait, lis, 


15 


REVOLUTIONS IN ENGLISH HIS- 


TORY. By Roserr Vaveuan, D.D. Three Volumes, 
8vo., 45s. 

Von. I, REVOLUTIONS OF RACE, 15s. 

Vou. Il. REVOLUTIONS IN RELIGION, l5s. 
Vou. III, REVOLUTIONS IN GOVERNMENT, l5s 


16, 
THE ENGLISH REFORMATION. 


By F. C. Massrveperp, M.A., Prebendary of Lin- 
— wad Rector of Ormsby, Third Edition, Fcap, 


17. 
A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE. By R. G. Laraam, M.A., F.RS. 
Founded on that of Dr. Jounson, as edited by the 
Rey. H. J. Toop. ‘Two Volumes, 4to., in 36 Monthly 
Parts, 3s. 6d. each, [Parts I. and II, now ready. 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGM 
ROBERTS, 'and GREEN 


| CAPTAIN SPEKE’S JOURNAL OF THE 
DISCOVERY OF THE SOURCE OF THE NILE. 
One large Volume, Syo., with numerous Illustrations, 
price 21s, 

Witi1Am Biackwoop and Soys, Edinburgh and London. 





Fourth Edition. 


THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA ; 


Its Origin, and an Account of its Progress down to the Death 
of Lord Raglan. 


By ALEXANDER W. KINGLAKE, M.P. 
Vols. I. and IT., 8vo., 32s. 
Wituram Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





—_—_— 


CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD. 


I. Satrem Cuapet. One Volume, 5s, 
II. Tue Recror, anp Tue Doctor’s Famity. 4s, 


Wi1Li1AmM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





Fourth Edition, post 8vo., 7s, 6d., 
THE 
EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. 
By THE Rev. JAMES WHITE, 

By the same Author, 
HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
From the Earliest Period to the Year 1548, 

Seeond Edition, post Svo., 9s, 

Wittiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





Ready, price 7s, 6d., a Seconp Eprition of 


THE BOOK-HUNTER, ete. 
By JOHN HILL BURTON, 


“ A book ey to look at and pleasant to read—pleasant 
from its rich store of anecdote, its geniality, and its humour 
even to persons who care little for the subjects of which it 
treats, but beyond measure delightful to those who are in any 
degree members of the above-mentioned fraternity,”— 
Saturday Review, 


Witii1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, 
In crown Syvo., pp. 304, price 3s., 


ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
FOR THE USE OF JUNIOR CLASSES, 
By rue Rev, ALEX. MACKAY, A.M., F.R.G.S. 





Lately published, by the same Author, 


Crown 8vo., pp. 752, with a copious Index, price 7s. 6d. 
bound, 


A MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 


MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, AND PoLiITICAL. 


And embracing a complete Saveloqmnens of the River Systems 
of the Globe. 


*,.* The “Manual” is designed for those who have made 
some proficiency in Geography, and especially for Teachers, 
who will find in its varied contents all the information they 
are likely to require for- instructing their classes in that 
many-sided and deeply interesting science. The Elementary 
Work now announced, has been expressly prepared for the 
wants and capacities of Pupils. Consisting, in the main, of 
a carefulabridgement of the ‘* Manual,’ and following the 
same order of arrangement, it presents the results of the 
latest census of the various countries, and exhibits the pro- 
gress of discovery to the date of publication. 


WItiiAm Biackxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





SCHOOL ATLASES 
BY ALEX, KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., &, 
Author of the “ Physical “Atlas,” the “Royal Atlas,” &c, 


_—_-. 


GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE GEO- 


GRAPHY, exhibiting the Actual and Comparative Extent 
of all the Countries in the World, with their present Poli- 
tical Divisions. A New and Enlarged Edition, Witha 
complete Index. 26 Maps. Half-bound, 12s. 6d, 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, illustrating, in 


a Series of Original Designs, the Elementary Facts of 
Geology, Hydrol ogy, Meteorology, and Natural History. 
~% RJ ena. —— ed Eiiion. 19 Pros including 
ogi aps 0 t iti 
Half-bound. 12. od. ps urope an e British Isles, 


CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, comprising, in 
Twenty Plates, Maps, and Plans of all the important 
Countries and ties referred to by Classical Authors ; 
TF Haneey, MX, Okou k Now and ovled eatied 
Half-bound, te a. . ew an vised Edition, 


ASTRONOMY. Edited by J. R. Hunn, 
fie0.. F545. _ ee sat Dessriptive Letterpress 

, em allr i i 
nomy. 18 Maps. Half-bound, 12s, 6d. ee Astro 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS of 


General and Descriptive Geography, for the U i 
Classes. A New and cheaper Edition, wo panel Sumas 
ing 4 Map of Canaan and Palestine. Half-bound, $s. 
“They are as superior to all School At i 
knowledge as were the larger works of the yy ~ 
advance of those that preceded them.”—Kducational Times 
Decidedly the best School Atlases we hay iw 
English Journal of Education, © Ore comm, 





Witt1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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EXTRAORDINARY MEN AND THEIR 
CRITICS. 
AX extraordinary man is a man who so far 
diifers from his fellows that they cannot 
make him out. 
such men in the world. 


Iiven in our days there are 

There are men, 

scattered as rare units in society, who, by 
reason of some unusual conformation of 
character acted upon by circumstances—by 
reason, let us say, in the low language of 
our physiological philosophers, of some 
extra pinch of phosphorus, or some other 
rousing chemical, in their brains—behave in 
i manner unaccountable to the common sense 
of even able and judicious observers. The 
world would be humdrum but for the exist- 
ence of such men. It is they that do feats; 
it is they that fill History with the exploits 
that are remembered as picturesque. But, 
while they live, they outrage the common 
ways of thought, and even what calls itself 
the wisdom, of their generation ; and, unless 
some remarkable external success crowns 
their efforts, they may die slandered, sneered 
at, unappreciated, excommunicated. Among 
the characteristics of such extraordinary men 
of the best stamp these are constant—first, 
that they do not live by bread alone, but 
are possessed by some idea or set of 
ideas different from those of the Philis- 
Pataca meine the, curing, of the 
. promised land ;/ and, 

secondly, that, in devotion to these ideas 
they carry their lives in their hands, and 
care not though they have to face that last 
terror, Death, before which ordinary souls 
blanch, cower, and prevaricate. in our 
country there are such men; but here 
owing to that quietness of our present 
national conditions which has removed the 
risk of death, or even of any strong minor 


| a stir and a lifting of eye-glasses among their 
neighbours by some peculiarity or ineom- 
prehensible magnanimity of conduct; but, 
in the main, it is in speech and in literature 
that whatever is extraordinary in the mental 
energy of Great Britain exhibits itself. In 
our national political action, so far as the 
island itself is concerned, there is a com- 
pulsory absence or suppression of whatever 
could be called extraordinary. A Chatham 
among our ministers would be now unen- 
durable. For specimens of the extraor- 
dinary in action—of that kind of action 
which figures in Llistory as heroic—we 
must look abroad, and more especially 
to those parts of the earth where the 
Life-and-Death test of manhood remains, 
or till recently remained, in full force. 
And for this very reason it is that 
average educated Englishmen are perhaps 
the most unsympathetic critics alive of the 
most real contemporary forms of Continental 
heroism. British routine being, on the whole, 
at present equitable, they deify routine all the 
world over, and are impatient of that very 
style of character and of action in the foreign 
world the precedents of which in the past 
and stormier time of British History, before 
the present routine began, they cite with 








admiration. 

We have now Garibaldi amongst us. The 
history of British opinion with regard to this 
truly extraordinary, this truly heroic, Italian 
is curious and instructive. ‘l'wenty years ago 
no one here had heard of him. Italianrefugees 
in Britain could then have told you of him as 
a brave fellow-countryman of whom they were 
proud—who, having carried to South America 
from his native land the spirit of liberty and 
a hatred of whatever he conceived to be 
oppression, had done deeds there at the head 
of an Italian legion that proved what Italians 
might do elsewhere. A little later, this Italian 
-—this adventurer, ready for fight or revolu- 
tion wherever he saw that brave action 
might have a chance, but always, in the 
intervals when there was no call or no 
chance, earning an honest living as a sailor, 
as the skipper of some ship carrying a 








form of physical persecution, from among the 
tests by which valiant manhood is tried within | 
our island, it is rather in the sphere of | 
thought or speculation than in that of action 
that the extraordinary in human character 
is manifested. We have, indeed, instances 
of social eccentricity amongst us—instances 
of men taking a path of their own, and causing 








| to be a good man, and had faith beforehand | 
'in the integrity and single-mindedness of 


cargo from any port to any other port— 
a little later, we say, this Italian was heard 
of as one of the chief figures in the Italian 
Revolution of 1848-49, and in the defence of 
the brief Roman Republic under the Trium- 
virate, which was about the last relic and 
fighting-ground of that Revolution. We 
heard of him as leading his red-shirts, or any 
kind of shirts, beyond the walls of Rome, and 
dashing at bandsof Neapolitans, andanimating 
the city by his courage and his exploits eyen 
when it was beset by a beastly French inya- 
sion. Wedid not like him then—the majority 
of our men of influence did not like him then. 
The Roman Republic was talked of as a nest 
of foreign terrorists, reyolutionists, and so- 
cialists; we rather wanted to see the Pope 
back, poor man, and peacefully on his throne 
again; we wished success, in a sneaking, 
underhand way, to the French invasion that 
was to achieve this result; and, if we ima- 
gined Garibaldi at all, it was as a sort of 
chivalrous brigand, with long black hair, 
perpetually flashing sabre, and no principle 
but the love of fighting. Time again passed, 
and again Garibaldi, having nothing else to 
do, was a skipper of a ship; and, when the 
chance of commerce brought him among us, 
some of us were surprised to see that he was 
no black-haired theatrical brigand after all, 
but a solid, grave-looking, simple-mannered, 
fair-haired, fair-complexioned, man—liker a 
handsome Englishman or Scotchman than we 
had conceived an Italian could ever be, and, if 
there was battle-phrenzy and the wild power of 
command in him, keeping them well wrapped 
up ina kind of English or Scotch calmness. 
Perhaps some of us from that time knew him 


whatever he might do. But, for the general 
mass of us, there was required the subsequent 
series of events—the landing in Sicily, the 
marvellous invasion and conquest of Naples, 
the making of the new Italian kingdom—to 
raise us to the right conception of his extra- 


ordinary character. The attempts were ex- 
traordinary. As Cesar crossed the Rubicon 
and staked his life on the cast, so, and with 
less hesitation, this grave, fair-haired man 
threw himself into the dominion of a tyrant 
with his mind made up to rouse it into free- 
dom or to suffer the other consequence. 
And the success was extraordinary. And it 
is a trite saying that wo all worship success. 
Garibaldi, as the maker of a new kingdom, 
the remodeller of something physically so 
visible as a part of the map of Medilersebiens 
Europe, became a hero whom even British 
respectability, British judiciousness, British 
official wisdom, could recognise. But it was 
the same Garibaldi as from the first, and, 
though we worshipped the fact, we remained 
dubious as to the potency. And so, when 
another enterprise of the same Garibaldi 
was transacting itself, we hung back, with 
a laurel in our hands, ready to crown 
him a second time if he did succeed, 
but with the laurel well concealed in 
a napkin. And when, instead of seeing 
him succeed, we saw him struck down, 
wounded in the foot, at Aspromonte, we 
quietly stuffed the laurel away ; and, bustling 
up with ‘‘ He is a noble fellow, but it has 
served him right,” we tended his wounded 
foot out of respect to the past. And, now 
that he is again among us, and we aro 
receiving him, as he deserves to be received, 
with demonstrations and acclamations of 
regard, what do these imply? Garibaldi is 
two things—he is what he has done, and ho 
is what ho means and desires to do. The 
second, though a continuation and completion 
of the first, is, perhaps, the greater Garibaldi 
—at all events it is tho Garibaldi our rela- 
tions to whom signify most as regards our- 
selves. Is it this that we acclaim? As 
regards the bulk of the community, one may 
answer unhesitatingly ‘“ Yes;” but, as re- 
gards the critics in influential places, who 
are the types of what is called official English 
ability, the answer, if extorted, would cer- 
tainly be different. yen in the case of a 
Garibaldi they retain their British habit. 
They abominate the extraordinary. 

We have long had another extraordinary 
Italian among us—Mazzini. ‘Thirty years 
ago, he was a young Genoese, regarded by 
all around him as the purest and noblest and 
most impassioned soul in his neighbourhood, 
the fullest of fine and ardent thoughts, and 
of that burning thought in particular which, 
in those days, summed up all duty for an 
Italian—the political emancipation of _ his 
native land. Italy was then broken up into 
fragments, all more or less despotisms—some 
native despotisms, and others foreign ; but 
all depending on the foreigner. The frag- 
ment of Italy to which Mazzini belonged— 
the kingdom of Piedmont or Sardinia—was 
then, though it is difficult now to conceive 
it, the most grindingly governed, the most 
down-trodden and tortured of any. Mazzini 
differed from most contemporary dreamers 
of Italian Reform in this, that he had seized 
the idea of Dante and all the great old 


‘Italian minds, that Italy must be one, and 


that only in and through national unity could 
come any effective emancipation—any hope 
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of true liberty and a freo career for the 
Italians. He disseminated this idea; he 
founded, in its behalf, as against the old 
demoralized association of the Carbonari, the 
new association of “ Young Italy.” It was 
discovered ; there were horrors of retaliation 
in Piedmont and elsewhere; and Mazzini, 
still a mere youth, began his life-long exile. 
But he was an extraordinary man—a man of 
genius, a man of ideas, and of one idea pre- 
dominant; a man of such tenacity, such 
pertinacity in his main purpose, that probably 
in this respect Europe could not produce his 

arallel. An exile, now here, now there, 
ho did not sink into lethargy and dilettante 
refugeeism. He held up, wherever he went, 
the hopeless flag of Italian Independence and 
Unity. He preached the idea; he corre- 
sponded and conspired for it; whenever there 
was an opportunity, he strove for its execu- 
tion. He became the representative of a 
chimera, a unique dreamer at whom men 
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inted. Had he died, the notion of Italian 
dependence might have survived, but the 
notion of Italian Unity would probably have 
rished. He came amongst ws. Had he 
een a mere dilettante refugee, he might 
have led a quiet life; and, had he been of 
sociable habits, he would, by reason of his 
ifts and accomplishments, have been amaz- 
ingly popular. The Clubs would have wel- 
comed him, and the writers for the Zimes, 
meeting him in society, would not have had 
words enough to express how they were 
charmed with him. But he was the devotee 
of an idea, and of a chimerical idea—his one 
thought was “Italy, Italy.” It was nota 
convenient thought, and he urged it in 
inconyenient ways. He became a marked 
man, an enfunt terrible to the foreign police ; 
and all sorts of stories gathered about him. 
We had a Secretary of State once to whom 
these stories came, and who so far believed 
them that he opened letters addressed to 
Mazzini in our Post Office, and communi- 
cated the contents of them to the Austrian 
Government. The disgraceful fact becoming 
known, there arose a scandal; and various 
ersons who, despite M. Mazzini’s retiring 
habits, had made his acquaintance, came 
forward to attest their confidence in him and 
their admiration of him intellectually and 
morally. Among these was Mr. Carlyle. 
The substance of what he said was that he 
cared little or nothing about Mazzini’s pecu- 
liar politics, and was not, for himself, at all 
particularly interested in the Unity or Inde- 
pendence of Italy, but that, knowing Mazzini 
well, and being in the habit of judging of 
men—judging of men being, indeed, his chief 
business—he could testify publicly that Maz- 
zini, if he had ever seen one such, was ‘‘a 
man of genius and virtue, a man of sterling 
veracity, humanity, and nobleness of mind— 
one of those rare men who are worthy to be 
called martyr-souls.” This, he affirmed, he 


absolute manner, to be a fact—‘‘ which fact,” 
he added, in language worth remembering, 
‘‘all of us that have occasion to comment on 
M. Mazzini and his affairs may do well 
to take along with us, as a thing leading 
towards new clearness, and not towards 
new, additional darkness, regarding him and 
them.” Well, after a time, this Mazzini, 
the accursed of the police of Europe and 
of the rumour-led crowd of respectable 
people, but whose virtue and genius so many 
competent men had recognised—all, in fact, 
without exception, and whatever were their 
politics, who had come to know him per- 
sonally—this Mazzini had an opportunity of 
signalizing himself in the world of European 
action. He became the political chief or 
dictator of that Roman Republic of which 
Garibaldi was the soldier; and that defence 
of Rome against the French, in 1849, which 
is one of the most striking episodes of modern 
history, and from which, though it failed, 
Italy derived a strength and an elevation of 
consciousness that have lasted to this day, 
was the characteristic deed of Mazzini. it 
was purely a Mazzinian deed—a deed done 
by his inspiration and determination, and 
which no other man could or would have 
executed. He returned again among us, 
aggrandized perhaps in the opinion of all by 
this action, but still looked at askance, still 
calumniated, still regarded, even by those who 
were disposed to view him most tolerantly, 
as the devotee of a chimera, Every one can 
remember how the notion of a united Italy was 
scouted and derided in Parliament and in the 
newspapers, how those who talked of it were 
voted impracticable and mischievous men, 
and how, because Mazzini was its apostle, 
there was no other Italian patriot but was 
preferred to him by practical En glish common 
sense, and recommended to the Italians in 
preference just because he seemed free from 
the Mazzinian delusion. But, lo! whether by 
accident, or by the prophetic instinct of 
genius, Mazzini rained out to be right. The 
emancipation of Italy was to involve her 

ty, and only in so far as the unity has 
beer. achieved has the emancipation taken 











place. Garibaldi and Cayour, as men of | 


action, realized the idea of Mazzini. The | 


unity of Italy, a chimera no longer, is now 
the faith of every one—the faith even of 
Downing Street; and it would be as un- 
fashionable to hint a doubt of it as it was a 
few years ago to hint a disposition to believe 
in it. But have we altered, for all that, our 
sentiments with respect to the extraordinary 
man who was right while we were all 
wrong, and who for thirty years of exile 
never despaired of his idea, never ceased to 
proclaim it and labour for it? Let the events 
of the last week or two answer. That in 
many and in high quarters there has come at 
last to be a rectification of opinion with re- 
spect to the personal character of Mazzini 
has been proved by the changed tone of 
many of the newspapers, and by the fact 
that Mr. Gladstone, in his place in Parlia- 
ment, spoke of him in such candid and 
generous terms. But what an obdurate 
residue there is, even among our able and 
sound-headed public men, of incapacity for 
properly appreciating a person of such an 
extraordinary cast of mind and temper, or 
being moderately just to him, appears surely 
from the fact that, on the mere bidding of 
the French police, so many rushed with glee 
to the conclusion that he had been im- 

licated in a plot about the most cock-and- 

ull-like ever heard of, and the notion of his 
connexion with which could be entertained 
for a moment by no one who knew him. It 
appears, too, from the fact that so many more 
have thought it right to hound out of office 
a young, able, and eloquent minister of the 
Crown, whose past appearances in the House 
of Commons have uniformly won him ad- 
miration, and whose future ministerial career 
was a matter of national hope, solely because 
he is a friend of Mazzini, has always ayowed 
that friendship, and did not, when he came 
into office, foresee that, if his relations to 
Mazzini remained the same as they had been 
in every practical particular, the ingenuity 
of the French police and of French lawyers 
might make them a cause of inconvenience 
to his colleagues. 

Literature has a function in this matter. 
Men of letters and the general body of the 
people are often more in accord in their 
views of questions than is either class 
with the large intermediate portion of 
society. Both classes are open to what 
may be called elemental considerations, and 
judge with a certain degree of generality. 
The enthusiasm of the working-classes for 
Garibaldi is unbounded everywhere, and 
‘‘gentlemen of the press” are vying with 
each other in expressing their admiration 
of him. But it ought at all times to be a 
function of Literature to recognise extra- 
ordinary men as soon as possible, and, when 
by study it discerns them to be personally 
noble, then, whatever may be their views, 
and however worthy of criticism or denuncia- 
tion, to proclaim at least their personal noble- 
ness as an ascertained fact, and to insist that 
even the rhetoric of opposition to them shall 
be adjusted in accordance with that fact, and 
that the public shall take it along with them 
as ‘“‘a thing leading towards new clearness, 
and not towards new, additional darkness” 
on all the subjects respecting which there 
may be discussion in connexion with their 
names. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


PERCY ON IRON AND STEEL. 


Metallurgy. By John Percy, M.D., F.R.S. Part 
II. Iron and Steel. (Murray.) 

(eee tell us that the Age of Iron, 
in which we are now living, commenced 

so long ago as to make our old friend Tubal 
Cain quite a modern artificer. The general 
impression of archeologists is that it fol- 
lowed the Age of Brass; but Dr. Percy is of 
opinion it may have been anterior to it, as 
the production of metallic iron from its ore 
is among the most simple of metallurgical 
rocesses, and requires a degree of skill very 
ar inferior to that which is implied in the 
manufacture of bronze. It is true, that, 
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while ancient objects of iron are exceedingly 
rare, those of bronze are very abundant ; 
but it should be remembered that, while 
bronze is very durable, iron is rapidly cor- 
roded by oxidation, and that, therefore, 
objects of the latter metal could scarcely 
have been long preserved. Without doubt 
iron has been one of the most powerful 
agents in promoting civilization; 1t would 
be impossible to enumerate all its manifold 
benefits; indeed, it is difficult to conceive any- 
thing conducive to the happiness or advance- 
ment of mankind with which iron, in some 
way or other, has not had to do. Probably 
the most important use of it is an indirect 
one, due to those peculiar properties which 
fit it for making tools; the direct use of iron 
on a large scale, as a material of construction, 
has only arisen within the last century, since 
the use of pit coal has given such a vast im- 

etus to its manufacture—a step which has 

een mainly instrumental in placing this 
country at the head of the nations of the 
world. Steam, railways, the printing-press, 
the electric telegraph, and almost all other 
inventions of importance have to thank iron 
for their success, and haye, in return, stimu- 
lated and improved its production. Let any 
one try to picture to himself what we should 
do and what we should be without iron, and 
he will soon learn to appreciate its value. 

It is, however, with the manufacture of 
iron as with many other things in which the 
English excel—our working is ahead of our 
talking or writing. The English literature of 
iron has been very imperfect; the best books 
have appeared on the Continent, probably from 
the circumstance that those in ourown country 
who have known the subject best have been 
either disinclined to publish their knowledge 
to the world, or not sufficiently skilled to enter 
the arena of literature. It is therefore with 
great satisfaction that we find one of the 
most eminent metallurgists, as well as one of 
the most practised writers of the day, de- 
voting his attention to this important and 
interesting theme. 

The publication before us forms the second 
part of a large and comprehensive work on 
‘‘the art of extracting metals from their 
ores, and adapting them to various purposes 
of manufacture.’”’ The first volume, after 
introductory matter, treats of copper, zinc, 
and brass; and the third will include gold, 
silver, lead, and the other metals. Iron and 
steel have the prominence due to their 
importance, occupying the present bulky 
volume of nearly a thousand closely-printed 
large octavo pages, profusely illustrated with 
engravings. We cannot, in a short notice 
like the present, do justice to such a formid- 
able tome; we must confine ourselves to a 
very brief notice of the general contents and 
purpose of the work. 

The first part is devoted to the physical 
and chemical properties of iron, treating of 
the general nature of the metal, and of its 
compounds with various other elements—as 
oxygen, sulphur, carbon, silicon, &c.—and of 
its alloys with other metals. This part is, of 
course, chiefly theoretical ; butitisinterspersed 
with many interesting practical remarks—as, 
for — those on welding; on chill cast- 
ing; on the crystalline and fibrous structure ; 
and on what is called ‘‘ cold shortness,” as 
due to the presence of phosphorus; not for- 
getting a homely warning against the adul- 
teration of plate a (an oxide of iron) 
by mercury, which, while it saves the labour 
of the servant, rapidly destroys the property 
of the master. In the chapter on alloys the 
author gives some hard hits at certain modern 
patentees, who profess, by the addition of 
homeoeopathic doses of other metals—such as 
gold, silver, titanium, &c.—to produce mar- 
vellous improvements in the quality of iron 
and steel. 

The most important of the chemical com- 
binations of iron is that with carbon, as on 
this depends the distinction between the threo 
formsof the material in common use—namely, 
wrought iron, cast iron, and steel. The in- 
fluence of carbon, says the author, in caus- 
ing variation in the physical properties of 
iron is one of the most extraordinary 
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henomena 1n the whole range of metallurgy. | slag or cinder. The quantity and quality of 
Under the common name of iron are included | the iron produced depend on a great variety 
_of circumstances, and the whole operation 1s 


virtually distinct materials, which, in ex- 
ternal characters, differ far more from each 
other than many chemically-distinct metals. 
When carbon is absent we have wrought tron, 
which is comparatively soft, malleable, duc- 
tile, weldable, easily forgeable, and very tena- 
cious, but hardly fusible, and not susceptible 
of tempering. When present in certain pro- 
portions we have the various kinds of steel, 
which are highly elastic, malleable, ductile, 
forgeable, weldable, readily fusible, and capa- 
ble of receiving very different degrees of 
hardness by tempering, even so as to cut 
wrought iron with facility. And, lastly, 
when present in greater proportion than in 
steel, we have cast iron, which is hard, com- 
paratively brittle, and readily fusible, but 
not forgeable or weldable. The differences 
between these three well-known sorts of iron 
essentially depend upon differences in the 
proportion of carbon; and, therefore, when 
we speak of what iron has done for mankind, 
we must not forget that carbon has had its 
share in the work. 

Next comes a chapter on the ores of iron, 
which, fortunately for mankind, are so widely 
and profusely distributed over the surface of 
the earth as to occur in nearly every geological 
formation. In England, for example, some 
of the largest productions are drawn from 
ores recently discovered in vast quantities, 
in districts where their existence was either 
unknown or neglected till very recently. 
The Exhibition of 1851 contained a very ex- 
tensive series of these inestimable mineral 
treasures of our islands; they were after- 
wards committed to Dr. Percy for analysis ; 
and the results, which are of the greatest 
scientific value, are given in the shape of 
copious tables of upwards of 120 of the chief 
British ores, which are followed by a chapter 
on the assaying of minerals of this kind. 

The above, which may be called introduc- 
tory matter, occupies about one-fourth of 
the book. The author next goes on to treat 
more practically of the production of iron, 
commencing with what is called the direct 
process—that is, the extraction of iron in the 
malleable state directly from the ore. This 
was the mode always adopted in ancient 
times; and it is still in use in many parts of 
the world, though only on a small scale. 
The apparatus for this purpose is of the sim- 
plest kind, consisting only of a small furnace 
or hearth, and a blowing apparatus. Rich 
ores alone are employed, which are fused 
with charcoal; and the product is a lump of 
malleable iron, which is afterwards extended 
under the hammer into bars. The author 
describes the details of this process as carried 
on in India, Africa, Madagascar, and by 
what is called the Catalan forge, formerly 
used in Spain and other countries of Europe. 

But, simple as this process appears, and 
notwithstanding the fact that iron produced 
by it is always of very superior quality, it is 
not available for the modern production of 
iron on a large scale—partly because it is 
only suited for particular and comparatively 
rare ores, and partly from the difficulty of 
obtaining a sufficient supply of the proper 
fuel. It is necessary, therefore, to adopt the 
indirect process, by which the metal is first 
produced in the shape of cast iron, and sub- 
sequently converted into the malleable state 
by a separate operation. A huge furnace is 
built, as big as a church-tower, and is sup- 
plied with a powerful blast by steam-blowing 
engines. Into the top of this building, which 
is called a blast-furnace, the materials are 
supplied, consisting of iron ore, coke or coal 
for fuel, and a small proportion of limestone 
to act as a flux for the earthy matters. 
These attain, in the interior of the furnace, a 
high state of incandescence, the consequence 
of which is that the ore is reduced, and the 
iron, combining with the carbon of the fuel, 
trickles down and collects in a liquid state in 
the lower part of the furnace, from whence it 
is drawn off at intervals and allowed to run 
into moulds, forming what are called pigs of 
cast iron ; the impurities fluxed by the lime 
running also away in a vitreous mass, called 
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one of considerable complexity, both theo- 
retically and practically; and Dr. Percy 
has treated it in great detail and with 
admirable industry. The forms, dimensions, 
and construction of the blast-furnaces, of 
which there are many varieties ; the blowing 
apparatus; the nature of the action in the 





interior of the furnace; the derangements | 
and accidents to which such furnaces are | 
of what is called a reverberatory furnace, so 


liable; the utilization of the waste heat; 


the proportions of the materials used, and | 


the analysis of the ultimate products,—all 
receive thorough investigation; and a full 
account is given, both theoretically and 


action of a blast of atmospheric air, which, 
combining with the carbon, sets the pure 
iron free. The only fuel that can be used 
for this purpose with advantage is charcoal, 
on account of its freedom from the sulphurous 
impurities which exist in all pit coal, or coke 
made therefrom; and, on this account, the 
‘‘ charcoal finery” process has always been 
confined to certain superior kinds of iron. 
The second process is by far the most com- 
mon, and is known by the appellation of 
‘‘puddling.’’ The iron is melted on the bed 


contrived that the flame and heated currents 
from the fire shall play upon the iron, with- 


' out the direct contact of the solid fuel, so 


practically, of the great modern invention of | 


the hot blast, which has given such an im- 
portant stimulus to the iron manufacture, by 


cheapening its production, and rendering | 


available materials which were formerly 
thrown away. 

The cast iron which comes from the blast- 
furnace may, from its useful quality of 
fusibility, be immediately used for manu- 
facturing purposes, by re-melting it and 
pouring it into moulds of any required 
shape—this being the business of the iron- 
founder. Simple as this appears, the use of 
cast iron is only of modern date compared 
with that of its purer rival. Our author 
thinks it may be obscurely traced to the 
fifteenth century, if not earlier; but the 
process of casting was beset with many 
mechanical difficulties, which were not 
thoroughly vanquished till about 1700, when 
Abraham Darby, an intelligent mechanic, 
who had brought some Dutch workmen to 
establish a brass foundry at Bristol, con- 
ceived that cast iron might be substituted for 
brass, and prevailed upon his workmen to 
make the experiment, but without success, 
until a happy incident occurred, which we 
will relate in our author’s own words. 


At this time a Welsh shepherd boy, named John | 


Thomas, succeeded in rescuing a flock of his mas- | erection of the Britannia Bridge it has also 


_fectly to the oxidizing action. 


that common pit coal may be used. The 
atmospheric air streams upon the melted 
metal and decarburizes it, the operation being 
facilitated by continual stirring with iron 
rods, so as to expose the metal more per- 
After some 


_hours the metal assumes a pasty consistence, 





ter’s sheep from a snow drift; and, later in the | 


spring of the same year, during heavy rain and 
the melting of the snow, he swam a river to fetch 
home a herd of mountain cattle. These he col- 
leeted and drove to the river; but the ford had 
now become a boiling torrent. He nevertheless 
crossed it on the back of an ox, and brought home 
the whole herd in safety. As a reward for his 
courage, his master presented him with four of the 
sheep which he had saved. He sold their woolin 
order to buy better clothing for himself, and after- 
wards disposed of the sheep, so that he might 
obtain money to travel to Bristol and ‘‘ seek his 
fortune.” Afraid of being pressed for a soldier 
if found in Bristol out of place, as it was then 
the time of the Duke of Marlborough’s wars, he 
requested his master to recommend him as an 
apprentice to a relative, who was one of the part- 
ners of the Baptist Mills. The boy was accordingly 
sent into the brass works until he should procure 
employment. As he was looking on during the 
trials of the Dutch workmen to cast iron, he said 
to Abraham Darby that he “ thought he saw how 
they had missed it.” He begged to be allowed to 
try, and he and Abraham Darby remained alone in 
the workshop the same night for the purpose. 
Before morning they had cast an iron pot. The 
boy Thomas entered into an agreement to serve 
Abraham Darby and keep the secret. He was 
enticed by the offer of double wages to leave his 
master, but he continued nobly faithful, and after- 
wards showed his fidelity to his master’s widow 
and children in their evil days. From 1709 to 
1828 the family of Thomas were confidential and 
much-valued agents to the descendants of Abraham 
Darby. For more than one hundred years after the 
night in which Thomas and his master made their 
successful experiment of producing an iron casting 
in a mould of fine sand, with its two wooden 
frames and its air-holes, the same process was 
practised and kept secret at Colebrook Dale with 
plugged key-holes and barred doors. 


_ We have, however, an important part of the 
iron-manufacture still to allude to—namely, 
the conversion of the cast iron produced by 
the blast-furnace 
malleable iron, or iron properly so called. | 
For this there are two processes. The first | 
is by melting the metal on a hearth, or | 
“<finery,”’ exposed to the highly oxidizing | 
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into the condition of | 


and is gathered up into a large ball. This 
is then subjected to the blows of a ham- 
mer, or to pressure, by which the impuri- 
ties are driven out, and it is subsequently 


hammered into slabs, or rolled into bars, 


having the properties of malleable or wrought 
iron, and which, being further manipulated, 
are fit for use. The author gives details of 
the puddling furnaces—their construction 
and management; explains the theory of the 
process ; and illustrates, with drawings and 
descriptions, the subsequent operations for 
working the metal. 

Wrought iron has of late come into much 
more extensive use than formerly ; its 
greater toughness and tenacity giving it the 
preference over cast iron for all purposes 
where it is subject to great strains or sudden 
concussions. It is the life and soul of rail- 
ways, which consume immense quantities. 
Rails are now always made of wrought iron, 
and their manufacture is one of the staple 
occupations of the iron districts. Since the 


been the favourite material for structures of 
this kind; and the construction of wrought 
iron ships is now taking an immense develop- 
ment. The most modern use of wrought iron 
is for heavy artillery and for the enormous 
armour-plates used for protecting vessels of 
war. Some of these manufactures are slightly 
alluded to by Dr. Percy ; but, properly speak- 
ing, his work ends with the production of the 
material itself of which these things are 
made. There is, however, yet a large field 
open for a work on ‘‘ Manufactures in Iron,” 
which we should be glad to see undertaken 
by a competent hand. 

The last section of the work is devoted to 
steel—one of the most interesting forms of 
the material, and yet one which appears 
to be the least perfectly known. The 
properties of steel are so sate, and seem to 
depend on such varied and often such slight 
circumstances, that the science of its manu- 
facture is as yet hardly formed, and the art of 
its manufacture is little more than rule-of- 
thumb. Steel is a compound of iron and 
carbon, but containing less carbon than cast 
iron; it may, therefore, be made either by 
adding carbon to malleable iron, or by sub- 
tracting it from cast iron—both modes being 
in practical use. The first is the oldest and 
most common; bars of malleable iron are 
exposed for several days to a strong heat in 
contact with powdered charcoal, which be- 


'comes absorbed, and converts the iron into 
| steel. 


For the best purposes the bars are 
broken into small pieces, melted in a crucible, 
cast into an ingot, and hammered again into 
bars, which are then called cast steel. 

The second principle of making steel— 
namely, by partially decarburizing cast iron— 
is practised in several modes. One is by 
mixing malleable iron with melted cast iron, 
the product being called by the fancy name 
of ‘* homogeneous metal.” Another mode is 
by arresting the process of puddling before 
all the carbon is dissipated, which makes 
what is called ‘‘ puddled steel ;’’ and this has 
been lately practised to a considerable extent, 
and with some success. But the plan chiefly 
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‘. glike to author, draftsman, and engraver ; 


deserving noticeis that which haslately become © 
ar under the namo of Bessemer’s pro- | 
cess. A quantity of cast iron is melted in a 
pot, and, by means of holes in a false | 
bottom, streams of atmospheric air are caused 
to rush violently through the molten mass; | 
the effect of this is to consume a portion of 
the carbon in the material, and so to convert | 
it from cast iron into steel. The combustion | 
is accompanied by a great intensification of | 
the heat, and the degree of carburization is 
regulated by the addition of ‘‘ Spiegeleisen,”’ 
—a material containing a known quantity of 
carbon. At the end of the process the molten 
mass is poured into ingots and hammered to | 
a shape and size fit for use. This invention 
has cheapened the production of steel, but 
we doubt whether the benefit is not accom- 
ee with much evil, for the process is very 
elicate, requiring most accurate manipula- 
tion, and the quality of the steel produced 
is always uncertain. ‘The offer of cheapness 
has induced a large demand, and brought 
many new makers into the trade ; and, when 
it is considered that to carry on steel manu- 
facture on any process successfully requires 
great knowledge, skill, and experience, there 
is reason to fear that untrustworthy material 
may come into use. We have understood 
that railway companies, attracted by the 
cheapness, have ordered the Bessemer steel 
largely for wheel-tyres, axles, rails, and 
other of vital importance to the safety 
of their traffic, and we cannot but think such 
experiments ill-advised. Good wrought iron 
can always be obtained, and thoroughly be 
depended on; we cannot say so much for 
Bessemer steel. The account of the Bessemer 
process in Dr. Percy’s work is well worth 
attention ; indeed, the whole of the chapter 
on steel is highly valuable, but our limits 
forbid us from quoting further. 
The book is well got-up, and the illustra- 
tions deserve the highest praise, as creditable 





they are, in fact, perfect engineering draw- 
ings on a small scale. The author’s style is 
lucid, and carries the weight of authority ; 
he enters frequently into controverted ques- 
pone and he knows how to give his opinions 
oldly when he thinks they are right, and 
diffidently when the subject is obscure. He 
has made himself master of all that has been 
written or done on the subject, and gives 
frequent references to foreign authorities ; 
but his numerous original investigations, and 
his personal acquaintance with the processes 
of our own country, give his work a spe- 
cial value, and render it the most perfect 
exposition of the philosophy of iron-making 
that has yet appeared. W. P. 








“ADELA CATHCART.” 


Adela Cathcart. By George Mac Donald. Three 
Volumes. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
MACDONALD maintains his old 
character as a provoking writer, who 
is always on the verge of a remarkable 
achievement, of which he always contrives 
to fall short. His productions are invariably 
instinct with a singular beauty, and he can 
seldom write many pages without giving 
evidence not merely of fine talent, But of 
lips touched with the live coal of poetic in- 
spiration. Yet, after four attempts, he has 
still to produce a work in any degree satis- 
factory as a whole, or possessed of sufficient 
substance to withstand the wear and tear of 
time. Vagueness and obscurity are his 
ing sins. We do not attribute his 
failures to the extreme license of his ima- 
—" for wilder caprices of that sovereign 
lty have resulted in the production of 
admitted masterpieces. But, if we compare 
the creations of Mr. Mac Donald’s phantasy 
with the kindred imaginings of Tieck or 
Hoffmann or Edgar Poe, we shall perceive 
that, while the latter stand out sharply 
defined m a clear light, the former are 
shrouded in a prevailing nebulous haze. 
The difference is just that between meetin 
@ basilisk or a pterodactyle in the flesh and 
idly forth the monster from a cloud. 





Noone can believe in any of Mr. Mac Donald’s 
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characters, David Elginbrod alone excepted. 
Destitute of all individualizing traits, they 
are palpably mere personifications of the 
writer’s tastes or antipathies. The frame- 
work of ‘‘ Adela Cathcart’ is a case in point. 
Caricature is not among Mr. Mac Donald’s 
faults: the outlines of his personages are 
sufficiently correct, and only require to be 
filled in to produce an impression of reality. 
They remain mere outlines—a throng of 


| phantoms, shadowy mimicries of life. The 


result is languor, tedium, indifference. It 
is all one to us whether Adela recovers her 
health or not; or rather, knowing that her 
indisposition is to Jast through exactly three 
volumes, we await her deliverance with 
philosophy. 

It is quite true that the personages of 
‘‘ Adela Cathcart” are by no means fair 
specimens of Mr. Mac Donald’s proficiency in 
human portraiture. They are merely intro- 
duced to enable him to piece half-a-dozen 
short stories into a three-volume fiction, 
and thus perpetrate what we fear the patrons 
of circulating libraries will be inclined to 
resent as a supercherie. Unquestionably the 
effect of his title is to mislead. Every reader 
will find his expectations falsified. ‘To some 
—and we must confess ourselves among the 
number—the surprise will be agreeable. The 
composition of one of Mr. Mac Donald’s fanci- 
ful tales appears to us to demand higher, as 
it certainly does rarer, gifts than the task of 
the average novelist. Many will judge dif- 
ferently ; and we fear that Mr. Mac Donald 
will find the success both of this and of sub- 
sequent works impeded by the plan which 
he has here adopted. 

The framework of ‘‘ Adela Cathcart’? may 
be characterized very summarily. It 1s 
merely the hackneyed device of representing 
the short tales, of which the work mainly 
consists, as narrated to amuse a sick girl. 
Something of a love-story is mixed up with 
it in a very artless way; but it is no more a 
novel in the ordinary acceptation of the term 
than ‘‘Friends in Council” or ‘‘ Graven- 
hurst.”” It is quite out of the sphere of the 
generality of novel-readers, but, esthetic 
considerations apart, is worth the perusal of 
thoughtful persons interested in theological 
speculations. Such topics evidently possess 
paramount interest for Mr. Mac Donald, who 
frequently reminds us of Edward Irving in 
his earnest and enthusiastic spirit, as well as 
in his supreme confidence in the infallibility 
of his own intuitions. He has a far more 
fruitful cycle of doctrine to develop than fell 
to the lot of Irving, and writes as one fully 
aware that the paternal character of the 
Deity is the central idea of Christianity. It 
would lead us too far to inquire how far this 
grand and simple conception may, in his 
pages, be enfeebled by an association with 
self-contradictory mysticism. The ssthetic 
merit of the work is concentrated in the 
short stories already adverted to, most of 
which, though vague and formiess, display 
real imaginative genius. Perhaps none is so 
attractive as the pretty fairy tale of ‘‘ The 
Light Princess” in the first volume. Mr. Mac 
Donald is perfectly at home in fairy-land, and 
his eager sympathy with innocence and 
loveliness renders him a charming delineator 
of children. The princess has no weight. 

“When the strange fact came to be known 
there was a terrible commotion in the palace. 
The occasion of its discovery by the king was 
naturally a repetition of the nurse’s experience. 
Astonished that he felt no weight when the child 
was laid in his arms, he began to wave her up and 
—not down ; for she slowly ascended to the ceil- 
ing as before, and there remained floating in 
perfect comfort and satisfaction, as was testified 
by her peals of tiny laughter. The king stood 
staring up in speechless amazement, and trembled 
so that his beard shook like grass in the wind. 
At last, turning to the queen, who was just as 
horror-struck as himself, he said, gasping, staring, 
and stammering : 

*** She can't be ours, queen!’ 

“Now the queen was much cleverer than the 
king, and had begun already to suspect that ‘this 
effect defective came by cause.’ 

“*T am sure she is ours,’ answered she. ‘But 


we ought to have taken better care of her at the 
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christening. People who were never invited ought 
not to have been present.’ 

«Qh, ho!’ said the king, tapping his forehead 
with his forefinger; ‘I have it all. I’ve found her 
out. Don’t you see it, queen? Princess Makem- 
noit has bewitched her,’ 

“¢ That’s just what I say,’ answered the queen. 

“<] beg your pardon, my love; I did not hear 
yet John, bring the steps I get on my throne 
with. 

“ For he was a little king with a great throne, 
like many other kings. 

“The throne-steps were brought, and set upon 
the dining-table, and John got upon the top of 
them. But he could not reach the little princess, 
who lay like a baby-laughtercloud in the air, 
exploding continuously. 

“¢Take the tongs, John,’ said his majesty ; and, 
getting up on the table, he handed them to him. 

“John could reach the baby now, and the little 
princess was handed down by the tongs.” 


This unsubstantial heroine is no bad type 
of Mr. Mac Donald’s own genius. The ajr 
is his element, in which alone he feels reall 
at home. If any exception were made, it 
should be in fayour of the water ; for, though 
‘© A Child’s Holiday” is hardly entitled to be 
called a story, it is full of the poetry of 
ocean. ‘‘ The Shadows,” similarly, is no 
story; but a weird and fantastic dream, 
offering limitless materials for tho illustrative 
fancy of a Doré or a Kaulbach. ‘The 
Cruel Painter” is a very characteristic ex- 
ample of Mr. Mac Donald’s strength and 
weakness. The conception is excellent; the 
groundwork of a striking tale is carefully 
laid; but nothing is built upon it. On the 
whole, the book is disappointing. Were it a 
first work, wo could gladly forget its short- 
comings in the testimony it would afford to 
the existence of high imaginative power in a 
new quarter ; but the light of genius has been 
long recognised in Mr. Mac Donald’s writings, 
and it now only remains to be seen whether 
it is to be referred to the category of steady 
fires, or of glimmering phosphorescences. In 
one sense his imagination is very active,’ in 
another very indolent. It is continually 
giving birth to poetic ideas, but much in the 
same way as a caldron gives birth to wreaths 
of vapour. They rise multitudinously, dif- 
fuse themselves languidly, and imperceptibly 
pass away. 








EASTWICK’S RESIDENCE IN PERSIA. 


Journal of a Diplomate’s Three Years’ Residence 
in Persia. By Kdward B. Eastwick, F.R.S., 
F.S.A., late H.M.S. Chargé d’Affaires at the 
Court of Teheran. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 


LONG period of service in India as a 
civilian, an intimate acquaintance with 

the languages of the East, and a careful 
perusal of many works on Oriental subjects 
rendered the appointment of Mr. Eastwick 
as Secretary of Legation to the Court 
of Persia an act of unusual wisdom on 
the part of the Foreign Office. Starting 
with a preparation such as few have enjoyed, 
three years of residence in Persia, during 
which time he traversed a large portion of 
that vast empire, have qualified him to speak 
with authority on what he saw and heard in 
that classic region. A trustworthy book on 
Persia is much needed, and we gladly wel- 
come the one before us as entitled to be so 
termed. Notwithstanding that we English- 
men are both great readers and indefatigable 
travellers, our ignorance of the land of Cyrus 
and Darius, and the country which produced 
the Gulistan, is by no means creditable to us. 
The author mentions an amusing instance of 


the national ignorance in the congratulations - 


which he received from a friend on bein 

appointed to the Court of Ispahan, whic 

city has long been supplanted by Te- 
heran as the capital of the country. Mr. 
Eastwick’s journey carried him by Constan- 
tinople, Trebizonde, Poti, and ‘Teflis. He 
gives us some interesting particulars con- 
cerning the Russian dominions. It seems 
that the authority of the Czar in these pro- 
vinces is so precarious that, to uphold it, an 
army, on paper amounting to 250,000 men, 
but in reality counting only 180,000 effec- 
tives, is required. A portion of this large 
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force was, even at the time of the author’s 
visit, employed in treading out the remnants 
of resistance in Daghestan, so long the scene 
of Schamyl’s almost fabulous exploits. The 
Russian army of the Caucasus claims for 
itself the credit of being the most efficient of 
any portion of the Czar’s troops. 

A great part of Mr. Eastwick’s book con-~- 
sists of a sort of broken journal, from which 
it is difficult to make extracts. We shall 
content ourselves with touching on one or 
two of the more prominent topics. For the 
remainder, we must refer the reader to the 
book itself. 

From what Mr. Eastwick heard, Persia is 

rich in coal, copper, silver, and lead mines ; 
but the Persian government, with incon- 
ceivable apathy, will neither work them them- 
selyes, nor allow any one else todo so. Atthe 
present moment, when the minds of so many 
of our statesmen and commercial men are 
occupied with the task of discovering new 
‘sources of supply for the cotton market, it 
may be as well to mention that great quan- 
tities of this precious article could be procured 
from Persia of an excellence and at a cost 
which would repay the importers. 

There are three series of canals which run from 
the Caspian to Iver and Lake Ladoga—the Vyash- 
nevolotskia, the Tikhvinskaya, and the Marini- 
skaya .... By this route cotton (supposing 
the Russian government to assent) might be 
brought from Ashuraidah* harbour, where it 
would cost 3$d. per pound by water-carriage all 
the way to England, when, after paying freight 
and duty, it might be sold at a profit for a shilling 
per pound. 

Speaking of Ashuridah, the author thus 
expresses his opinion of the facilities offered 
by it for an invasion of Persia :— 

But it is not only a good harbour—it is one in 
the right place. To the east of it, almost parallel 
with Astarabie, are passes into the table-land of 
Persia quite practicable at all seasons, so that a 
Russian force collected at Ashurddah might first 
occupy Astarabad, and then advance to Shahriid, 
and so pass eastward to Herat, or westward to 
Tehran, as the occasion might require. Were 
such a move contemplated, it is not to be doubted 
that the Turkumans would assist the Russians, 
for one of their chiefs, Kadir Khan, resides con- 
stantly at Ashurddah, and every year adds to 
Russian influence among the tribes. 


In this harbour are eight war-steamers, 
five war-sloops, six merchant-steamers, be- 
sides transports and other vessels, the whole 
capable of transporting 10,000 soldiers. The 
Bussians possess considerable influence in 
Persia, their consuls being paid much more 
highly than our own. In one district— 
namely, Restel—‘‘ they hold entire villages 
by right of mortgage.” 

The peace and prosperity of that part of 
the Persian frontier bordering on the country 
of the Turkumans is terribly disturbed by 
the chronic inroads of these savages. Roads 
are rendered unsafe; travellers and pilgrims 
can only journey under the protection of 
largd escorts; property is stolen, villages 
ad and men, women, and children 
carried off to be sold as slaves. Continual 
skirmishes take place between the Turkumans 
and the Persians, the latter cutting off and 
stuffing the heads of all prisoners without 
remorse. Besides the hostilities with the 
Turkumans, other wars, pestilence, famine, 
and bad government have defaced what is by 
nature one of the finest countries of the East. 
Houses falling to ruin from neglect and 
depopulated towns are of common — nay 
every-day occurrence. Tho roads are very 
bad, and the posting arrangements—only 
embracing saddle-horses—are worse. Natur- 
ally the deficiency of means of transport 
causes frequent famines. One of a terrible 
description took place during Mr. Eastwick’s 
residence at Teheran in the beginning of 
1861. The streets were filled with famishing 
women, driven by hunger to forget the rules | 
of Oriental etiquette, and to beg from every 
European who showed himself. At length 
matters rose to such a height that the 
bakers’ shops were plundered by rioters, and 
the Shah himself was currountal by a mob 


* A port on an the Caspian, ocoupied by the 





of women ‘yelling for bread.” The next 
day the women succeeded in penetrating 
the gates of the palace, notwithstanding 
the carefully closed gates, and assailed the 
guards with stones, The Shahinshah sur- 
veyed the riot with a telescope from the top 
of a tower. The Kalantar, or mayor, on 
being reproached by the Shah for allowing 
such a tumult to arise, rushed into the 
midst of the crowd with his servants, and 
‘struck several of them with a large stick. 
..... On the women vociferously calling 
for justice, and showing their wounds, the 
Shah summoned the Kalantar, and said, 
‘If thou art thus cruel to my _ subjects 
before my eyes, what must be thy secret 
misdeeds?’ Then turning to his attendants, 
the king said—‘ Bastinado him, and cut off 
his beard.’ And, again, while his sentence 
was being executed, the Shah uttered that 
terrible word, ‘ Zanab’—strangle him. In 
a moment the executioners had placed the 
cord round the unhappy man’s neck, and in 
an instant more their feet were on his chest, 
trampling out the last signs of life. At the 
same time the Kadkhudas, or magistrates, of 
all the quarters of Tehran were subjected to 
the bastinado; and at sight of these punish- 
ments the frenzy of the populace was for 
that day appeased, and Tehran was saved by 
a hair’s-breadth from a revolution.” 

The above tragical incident reads like an 
extract from the ‘‘ Arabian Nights,” and we 
hasten to relieve it by another of quite 
another description. During Mr. Eastwick’s 
residence at Teheran negotiations were on 
foot for the construction of the Persian Gulf 
telegraph, which negotiations at first failed, 
but were afterwards, when the author was 
chargé d’affaires, brought by him to a suc- 
cessful termination. On the occasion of one 
of the numerous conferences which took 
place about this matter, Mr. Eastwick met 
‘* the Masheru’d daulah, the Persian ambas- 
sador who had mooted the question with 
Sir OC. Wood.” This worthy Persian, being 
very deaf, mistook Mr. Eastwick’s name for 
Stevens, pronounced by Orientals Istevens. 
Now there were several brothers of the latter 
name in Persia and Turkey as consuls, one 
of them being consul at Trebizonde. 

The old Mushir, therefore, hearing the familiar 
sound, thought I was a brother of the consul at 
Trebizonde, and, feeling himself at home with a 
member of that family, and being weary of the 
world and all things in it, squatted himself down 
beside me and laid his head on my knees. 

“Good heavens!” said I to myself, “what a 
situation! Did ever one hear of a negotiation 
carried on in this fashion ? and I a perfect stranger, 
too! How horribly undignified! What on earth 
will the servants think? Suppose he goes to 
sleep, what is to be done?” 

Hereupon I began to address a number of ques- 
tions to the old man, and endeavoured, without 
being rude, to get rid of the encumbrance of his 
head. But all he would do was to rouse himself 
for a moment, still keeping his great head on m 
knee, and, with a mournful shake of the head, 
ejaculate, “ Bali, bali! Yes, ves; I know what is 
the use of all this. I told them—they will not 
believe.” 

At last, suspecting he mistook me for somebody 
else, I said, “ Yanab Excellency, did you see my 
brother at the India Office ?” 

“Yes, yes; I know. I saw your brother at 
Trebizonde—your brother that was at Tehran. 
Where is he now? And George Sahib, where is 
he ?” 


At last Mr. Eastwick succeeded in undeceiv- 
ing the Mushir’s mind, and getting him to 
remove his head. 

There is an interesting account of a visit 
paid by the author to the shrine and temple 
of the Imam Riza, at that most fanatical of 
all towns, Meshed, and the offence he unwit- 
tingly gave by so doing to the inhabitants, 
who were within very little of avenging the 
sacrilege by the murder of the intruder; but 
we have no space left for its insertion. The 
same reason also precludes us from dwelling 
on the characters of some of the chief Persian 
ministers and generals, many of whom seem 
very able men, and extremely well-affected 
towards England. Indeed, Rawlinson, Be- 
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thune, and Hart, as well as others, both 
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ambassadors to Persia and officers in her 
service, have left such a*favourable impres- 
sion on the inhabitants that it is entirely 
owing to the blunders of the Foreign Office 
that we do not possess a predominating 
influence at Teheran. W. W. K. 











LIFE OF EDWARD LIVINGSTON. 


Life of Edward Livingston. By Chas. Havens 
Hunt. With an Introduction by George 
Bancroft. (New York: Appleton & Co.) 


HE deliberate voluntary ignorance of Eng- 
lishmen as to the contemporary history 
of all other nations is curious, and scarcely 
creditable. But in the caso of no other nation 
does it seem to us so strange as in that of 
the United States. or there is scarcely one 
of us, however much he may hate democracy, 
and tobacco-chewing, and stump-oratory, and 
smiling (the new Yankee phrase for liquoring- 
up), who will not admit that, for weal or woe, 
the Anglo-Americans are likely to influence 
the future of the world at least as much as, 
and that of England more than, any other 
nation on the face of the earth. It is all the 
more strange because the hindrance of a 
foreign language is wanting in this case. 
The materials for the study are ready at hand, 
and all in our own tongue, and yet there is 
not one in twenty of educated Englishmen 
who knows, or cares to know, anything at all 
of the past history of the great Republic, or 
anything more of its present history than he 
can gather from the columns of his daily 
paper. We have mentioned the book the 
title of which heads this paper to some 
half-dozen men of more than average cul- 
ture, and not one of them had an idea of 
any Livingston whose life could be worth 
reading, unless it were that of our 
own great traveller. We think, however, 
that the life is worth reading —both for 
the sake of the man himself, and for the 
glimpses we may get through him into the 
early history of the United States, and also 
as a literary curiosity. We had occasion, in 
a recent notice of Dr. Holmes’s last work, to 
remark how the great revolutionary caldron 
which is boiling in America absorbs all the 
intellect and.activity of the country; how 
not only the men of action, but the men of 
thought and study, the historians—the men 
of science, the artists—can no longer keep to 
their own work, but are sucked into the 
maelstrom, and write, and speak, and think 
only of the causes, the progress, and the 
issues of the war. Well, here is a notable 
exception to the rule. In the whole 439 
pages of this handsome book there is no 
allusion whatever to the war; and, more 
wonderful still, in an intelligent work cover- 
ing the greater part of the life of the Ameri- 
can nation, and dealing with politics and 
social life, slavery is mentioned but once, in 
the following passage (p. 30) :—‘‘ Slavery 
was one of the institutions of the whole 
land, and a large number of negro slaves 
formed a necessary part of every household 
like that of Judge Livingston.” He is 
here speaking of the household of Edward 
Livingston’s father in 1774. Once again, 
at the end of the book (p. 409), we find 
an allusion to it in a letter written by 
Lafayette a few days before his death (1834 
to Edward Livingston, in which the ol 
Frenchman mentions his having been made 
an honorary member by the Abolition sag | 
of Glasgow. ‘‘ You know,” he adds, ‘ 
would this moment have my right arm cut 
off to rid the United States of that lamentable 
evil. Yet I do not think that foreign, and 
particularly British, lectures will much ad- 





vance the general disposition in that respect.” 
It is certainly curious that Mr. Havens Hunt 
should never have allowed the opinions of his 
hero on the ‘‘ peculiar institution” to appear, 
and that although a considerable part of the 
book is devoted to the penal code of Louisiana, 
of which Livingston was the author, and on 
which his fame chiefly rests. We are irre- 
sistibly driven to the conclusion that Mr. 
Hunt himself thinks it an open question, and 
a matter of very little consequence. 
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time over a book which purports to tell the 
life of an American statesman and lawyer 
while ignoring altogether the crucial ques- 
tion without a study of the varying phases 
of which the political history of the United 
States is a mere tangled labyrinth. But they 
will be wrong in coming to such a conclusion. 
The book is well worth reading, as we think 
we can show in the sHortest sketch of the life 
which it tells in detail. 

The Livingstons are undoubtedly of the 
family of the Earls of Linlithgow. In 1680, 
or thereabouts, a Robert Livingston settled 
in New York, and in 1686 succeeded in 
purchasing large tracts of land on_ the 
Hudson from the Indians, for 300 guilders, 
and certain goods, including twenty little 
looking-glasses, and a barrel of strong beer. 
These purchases were afterwards confirmed 
by the Governor, who granted the patent for 
the lordship or manor of Livingston, and so 
founded the fortunes of the family in the 
new world. It has been a prosperous and 
leading house in America ever since, and its 
members have been for the most part cul- 
tivated andablemen. Mr. Hunt dwells with 
evident pleasure on the old aristocratic stock, 
‘* the active adherence of which was deemed 
by Madison necessary to carry the State of 
New York,” and sighs in a covert manner 
over the democratic spirit which divides 
every estate, and under which ‘‘ each man is 
the head of his own family ; no man can be 
the head of the family of his ancestors.” 
‘‘ Our political leaders, representatives, even 
judges, are now too often individuals whom 
many an obscure, well-bred person would 
not meet in the same drawing-room for all 
the world.” ‘‘Itis frightful to contemplate 
the possibility that the entire government, in 
all its branches, of so great and prosperous a 
country may, some day, be given perma- 
nently over to unlettered and unmannered 
statesmen.”’ ‘‘Surely it would be better if 
public opinion should restrain politicians from 
to the Presidency without a re- 
spectable knowledge of grammar and the 
proprieties of life.” These and other like 
laments fall from poor Mr. Hunt, unhappy, 
obscure, and well-bred person, whom an 
unkind Providence has placed on the other 
side of the Atlantic, under the government of 
President Lincoln. We would not withhold 
our sympathy, but must, nevertheless, de- 
voutly hope, for his sake, as well as for his 
country’s and the world’s, that ‘‘ honest old 
Abe,” the rail-splitter, may yet have the 
ruling of the ‘‘ great new land” for another 
Presidential term ; after which we trust that 
affairs may be in train for the advent to 
power of men whom obscure and well- 
mannered persons may meet in a drawing- 
room without a cold shudder. 

Edward Livingston was born in 1764, the 

oungest of ten children. His eldest brother 

bert was the first chancellor of the State 
of New York, and at twenty-nine was one of 
the committee of Congress which prepared 
the Declaration of Independence. His father 
was also a Judge of the Supreme Court, and 
the whole family were ardent rebels. The 
judge started a powder-mill in 1775, and 
writes at the same time of Lord North’s 
speeches, ‘‘I am convinced they don’t know 
America yet. I don’t wonder at it; we are 
hardly yet aware of the power we are able to 
exert, and that makes many afraid to join 
the cause.” 

Young Edward, a boy of twelve, heard 
the Declaration of Independence read by the 
Secre of Convention ‘standing on a 
barrel”’ in front of the Esopus Court House, 
at which place he was then at school. When 
the town was sacked by the English he got 
away home to Clermont, and shared the 
flight of his mother and family from that 
seat, and picked up the rest of his education 
at a college in Princeton. While reading hard 
he managed to contract an intimacy with 
Lafayette, whom he was allowed to visit at 
head-quarters, and was very nearly accom- 
sega, Merges to France at the end of the 
war. the intimacy lasted till the end of 
their lives. The letter already quoted was 
written by Lafayette on his death-bed to 





Edward Livingston, then minister of the 
United States in Paris. Through his brothers, 
the chancellor, and a colonel in the revolu- 
tionary army, he also became intimate with 
all the great leaders. After 1783 he studied 
law at New York, and practised with great 
success until 1794, when, at the age of 30, 
he was elected member of Congress for the 
State of New York. 

In Congress, one of his first acts was to 
propose an inquiry into the penal laws of the 
United States, and whether milder punish- 
ments should not be substituted for certain 
crimes—showing the bent his mind had 
already taken. After a distinguished career 
in Congress he retired upon receiving the ap- 
pointment of Attorney-General for New York 
in 1801, and shortly after was elected mayor 


of the empire city. These offices could then be | 


held together, and Livingston, at the age of 
37, seemed to have reached the very height 
of professional and municipal prosperity. 
While mayor he tried to establish public 
workshops for mechanics out of work, with 
schools and lodging-houses attached, antici- 
pating some of the provisions of his great 
penal code. 

In the year 1803 the yellow fever visited 
New York with great virulence, and Living- 
ston’s conduct gained him the gratitude of 
the city. He threw his whole energy into 
his work, and spent himself and his means 
in fighting the pestilence. When he was him- 
self attacked, and his physician prescribed 
Madeira, it was found that he had not a 
bottle of wine left in his cellar. The plague 
left him rich in honours, but ruined in for- 
tune. He had never looked after his subor- 
dinates, and had, indeed, a natural inaptitude 
for taking care of his own money-matters. 
Defalcations in the custom-house were dis- 
covered to a large amount. Without waiting 
for the final adjustment of the accounts, he 
voluntarily confessed judgment to the State 
for 100,000 dollars, resigned his office, and 
started for the new State of Louisiana, just 
purchased from Napoleon, to begin life again 
at the age of thirty-nine. 

The twenty years up-hill struggle—how he 
rose to the head of the Louisiana bar; how 
he tried a short cut to fortune by purchasing 
the river frontage of the young city of New 
Orleans, which brought him into collision 
with President Jefferson and the State; 
how he fought that battle with the tena- 
city of «» Scotchman and the acuteness of a 
Yankee, and lost it without losing hope; 
how he was the right-hand man of ‘“ Old 
Hickory,” his early class-fellow, in the de- 
fence of New Orleans in 1814—all this should 
be read in the book itself. In 1821 he was 
elected by the General Assembly of Louisiana 
to revise the criminal law of the State. In 
two.years he completed his code. The rough 
copy and fair draft were both burnt to ashes 
in @ fire in his house, and in two years more 
he reproduced it. It has gained him a de- 
served celebrity amongst jurists of all nations, 
of whom we will only quote Dr. Maine, the 
most competent of living Englishmen to 
speak on such a subject, who has spoken of 
Livingston as “the first legal genius of 
modern times.’ We have no space to dwell 
on the code, but would recommend it to 
the careful perusal of Mr. Adderley, Lord 
Caernarvon, and all other reformers of prison- 
discipline. One trait of Livingston’s system 
we must find room for. He submitted the 
entire code to able men not versed in legal 
eerenooey. getting them to mark every 

oubtful word ; and every word so marked, if 
retained, was carefully explained in the book 
of definitions. 

The remainder of Livingston’s career was 
eminently prosperous. In 1823, after an 
absence of a _— of a century, he was 
sent back to Congress as member for New 
Orleans. In 1826 he repaid the whole of 
his debt to the government. In 1829 he 
was elected senator for Louisiana, which post 
he resigned in 1831 to become Secretary of 
State to his old friend Jackson. The cele- 
brated proclamation during the President’s 
contest with the nullifiers of South Carolina 
in 1832-3, of which he was the author, has 
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gained him more reputation in America than 
his penal code. In 1833 he was sent as 
Plenipotentiary to France to adjust the 
claims of the United States for indemnity in 
respect of French spoliations during the 
great war—a difficult task, as the claim was 
becoming stale, and one which, by singular 
tact, he brought to a satisfactory result, 
though he had to demand his passports and 
return home before his views were adopted. 
During his stay he was made a member of 
the Institute, renewed his friendship of sixty 
years’ standing with Lafayette, and became 
friends with all the first men in France. On 
his return, full of honours, he retired to a 
place on the Hudson, part of the great 
Livingston manor, which he had purchased 
years before, and where he attained the 
great success of his life in transplanting a 
locust-tree in full leaf. Here he died in May 
1836, seventy-one years of age. 

We have had no space to speak of his 
character in private life, and in his own 
family; but the anecdotes and letters given 
in the Life prove him to have been a gentle- 
man in the highest sense of the word—cour- 
teous, playful, brave, a good son, and a just 
and loving father and husband. In short, 
Edward Livingston was a citizen of whom 
any nation may be justly proud; and we 
should be puzzled to name an American of 
equal eminence since the founders of the 
republic whose memory is so likely to attract 
the good-will and hearty respect of educated 
Englishmen. Therefore we thank Mr. Hunt 
for his faithful book, though we believe that 
we should be at mortal strife with him on the 
great issues which are now being tried in 
his country, and are inclined to think that, 
were his hero alive, he would agree with us 
rather than with his biographer T. H. 





TRAVELLING WITH A PURPOSE. 


Eastern Europe and Western Asia: Political 
and Social Sketches in Russia, Greece, and 
Syria, in 1861-2-3. By Henry Arthur Tilley. 
(Longman & Co.) 

A Journey due East: being the Journal of a 
Five Months’ Trip to Lower Eqypt, Palestine, 
and Turkey, in the Winter of 1862-3, fe. By 
Chr. Cooke. (Hall, Smart, and Allen.) 
RAVELLERS with intelligible objects are 

a treat in these days, when men not only 
read running, but write running too, and 
quite irrespective of having anything to say. 

Nothing can be more charming than the 

book of an idler; but the idler must know 

how to idle—an accomplishment requiring 
natural gifts or very careful culture. And, 
unfortunately, some brilliant examples of 
success in this apparently negative object 
have exercised a banefu iedeines upon 
travelling literature. When Lord Macaula 

made a point of not referring to a work whic 

he professed to review, a number of small 


men, not otherwise resembling that brilliant ° 


writer, emulated him most perfectly in that 
particular. And so it was when Mr. King- 
lake expressed his horror of useful informa- 
tion in ‘‘ Kéthen.” The minor tourists all 
thought it a very clever thing to do what 
Mr. Kinglake had done; and, taking it for 
granted that he meant what he said, they set 
to work to rival him—and most certainly 
succeeded. But airs and graces which may 
be attractive in a wit and a poet, as in a 

retty woman, are intolerable when indulged 
in by ordinary people, whose antics are only 
curious at best, like those of a dancing bear. 

The travellers whom we have coupled toge- 
ther may have power to be playful, but they 
have other objects in view. Mr. Tilley, 
already favourably known by a former work 
upon ‘‘ Japan, the Amoor, and the Pacific,” 
has gathered a great deal of new information 
from his later experiences ; and Mr. Cooke, if 
his matter be mostly old, is at any rate 
intelligent and appreciative, and has suc- 
cessfully accomplished a very praiseworthy 
eer. Mr. Tilley went out to the 

editerranean in a Russian frigate, and 
at Cherbourg found a squadron ordered to 
St. Petersburg. On the invitation of- the 
admiral he accompanied that officer to the 
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Russian capital, proceeding thence overland 
by the Black Sea to the coast of Syria, whither 
the frigate had sailed in all haste in conse- 
uence of the massacres at Damascus. Of 
the Russian people he has altogether had an 
experience of some years’ duration, and, being 
inte speak their language, has probably 
a better acquaintance with them than the 
majority of travellers. His account of the 

resent condition of the country is both 
interesting and important, and a great 
deal of it cannot fail to be new to the 

ublic. But few works upon Russia have 
com published since the flood of them which 
appeared during or immediately after the 
Crimean war, and these, apparently, are fast 
being superseded as authorities. A Russian 
gentleman, who had just returned from a 
forced visit to the Caucasus, asked the author 
how long the Emperor Nicholas had been 
dead. ‘‘ About five years,” was the answer. 
‘‘ Nonsense,” he rejoined; ‘at least five 
hundred, if you calculate upon the change 
which has already taken place in the coun- 
try.” The Emperor Nicholas, the author 
tells us, was the wedge of the dam which 
for thirty years arrested the wishes of the 
Russian and Polish peoples. No sooner was 
he removed than the pent-up stream rushed 
forth ; and, although guided in some degree 
into a proper channel, it would be impossible 
ever to bring it back into its original bounds. 
The chief reforms which have received the 
sanction of the Emperor up to the present 
time are—the emancipation of the serfs, the 
publication of the national receipts and ex- 
penditure, the substitution of an excise for 
the otkoup, or farming of the brandy or 
vodka, certain reforms in the administration 
of justice, modifications in the severity of 
punishments, and a greater liberty in local 
administrations. Others equally important 
are being considered, embracing finance, the 
army and navy, the public press, &c. The 
emancipation measure, which did not come 
into complete operation until the 3rd of 
March, 1863, excited none of the convulsive 
effects that were expected. It caused loss 
and inconvenience to some proprietors, but 
relieved others of what was simply a burden 
to them. 


“The effects of this eventful change upon the pea- 
santry,” says Mr. Tilley, “ for whose special benefit 
it has been carried through, cannot be thoroughly 
estimated for years to come; and, until their whole 
social life shall have been reorganised and things 
find their level, there must necessarily be the 
greatest uncertainty. At present the people are too 
excited by a change which their common sense 
now tells them ought to have been accomplished 
years ago. During all this time they have been 
deceived into the belief that the state of serfdom 
was only in accordance with God’s providence 
and the order of human life upon earth. The 
next few years will be the most critical period in 
the history of the country. They will witness 
the awakening from slumber to life—the transi- 
tion from a state of deception to the light of 
truth. If these years should pass without dis- 
turbance, a wonderful change for the better will 
be seen in Russia, and many ignoble traits in the 
character of its people, the result of serfdom and 
social oppression, will be effaced.” 


The knout, the author assures us, has been 
unknown since 1845. It was never used 
except as a fiction of clemency, and nearly 
always meant death. Corporal punishment 
of every kind seems also, we are told, on the 
point of being abolished. 


The following reasons for its abolition were 
lately put forward in the report of the Minister of 
the Interior to the Emperor: “That corporal 
punishment does not exist in other countries, and 
that its use is not warranted either by the habits 
of the people or by the frequency of crime in 
Russia ;* that such punishments offend public 
morality, and, instead of acting as a warning, 
rouse only a feeling of pity, in which horror of 
the crime is lost; that this is especially true of 
the punishment of women ; and, lastly, that crime 
has been lessened since milder sentences have 
ced the more barbarous punishments formerly 
ected.” Corporal punishment for women has 





* It is a curious coincidence that, while the 
ents was being in R 
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therefore been abolished altogether; while for 
men its infliction has been rendered less cruel, 
nor can it be inflicted at all unless sanctioned by 
a legal sentence. The law no longer justifies 
proprietors in beating their peasants, masters in 
chastising their servants, or the police in flogging 
their uncondemned prisoners. It is probable 
that the severe military punishment of runnin 
the gauntlet between two rows of soldiers arme 
with sticks will also give place to some other, to 
act more as an example, with less of torture. As 
it is, commanders in the Russian service are 
restrained from severely flogging their men, 
except by sentence of a court-martial. 
The press is, to a great extent, already 
relieved from its former thraldom, and the 
eople have a privilege which they never 
bad till now—they are allowed to applaud or 
even hiss at the theatre. In the reign of 
Nicholas they were obliged to sit in rigid 
silence, any expression of opinion being for- 
bidden ! 

Mr. Tilley has decided Russian partialities, 
but it must be said for him that he does not 
argue without facts. In the chapter which 
he has devoted to the case of Russia v. Poland 
and Poland v. Russia, he attempts to hold 
the balance between the two, and with more 
success than might have been expected. He 
considers that many of the Polish leaders 
were unreasonable and ungrateful; that the 
Polish ladies, urged on by the priests, used 
their beauty and fascinations in defying the 
government to an extent that was in the 
highest degree exasperating; that strong 
measures were taken by the government 
against all these classes; but the tales of 
horrible cruelty laid to its charge he dismisses 
as malicious inventions. The odium of what- 
ever excesses were committed, he says, may 
be fairly divided between the two sides. The 
mistake of the Emperor Alexander in chang- 
ing the policy of his father towards Poland 
was this :—He gave too little or too much. 
He should either have continued to rule 
Poland as a conquered province or given it 
complete independence. ‘‘ Only in one of 
these two ways,” says Mr. Tilley, ‘‘can the 
Polish question be settled.” 

The author stayed for some time with the 
Russians in Syria, and gives a pleasant 
account of life in the squadron. The officers 
were all courteous and well-bred, and won- 
derfully fond of our countrymen—indeed, 
Anglomania, developing itself sometimes in 
absurd customs, is a common complaint 
amongthem. There is far greater familiarity 
between officers and men, and between 
different grades of the former, than in our 
own navy. Conviviality upon certain occa- 
sions is carried to an extent which would 
cause court-martials innumerable in the 
British fleet; and the author gives a recipe 
for concocting a favourite punch which makes 
one’s hair stand on end. We will not be so 
mischievous as to reprint it, contenting our- 
selves with mentioning that it contains 
brandy, rum, champagne, and claret, and 
that the article of water is omitted. 

The account of Greece before, during, and 
after the Revolution is of much interest, 
and includes a great deal of new matter. 
Indeed the whole book will well repay pe- 
rusal. It is carefully and compactly put 
together, without any surplusage or devia- 
tion from its direct plan. It is interspersed 
with some characteristic illustrations by a 
Russian artist. 

Mr. Cooke, who takes the ‘‘ Journey due 
East’’—a title which he would have avoided 
probably had he known of Mr. Sala’s 
previous ‘‘ Journey due North’—is a 
re mma and an astrologer, and a friend of 

at mysterious Lieutenant, Morrison, R.N., 
otherwise known as ‘‘ Zadkiel.” He is on 
very bad terms with the age in which he 
lives—seeing in it nothing but the grossest 
materialism. He hasalso had a quarrel with 
the newspapers concerning a former produc- 
tion of his, which, it seems, was not treated 
in a proper spirit, except by one journal ; 
and » apparently, has not improved his 
temper, which makes up in the preface for 
the restraint to which it seems to have been 
subjected in the body of the work. He has 
also a grievance, which crops up seyeral times, 
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in reference to Lady Hester Stankope, whose 
memoirs were written by her physician, 
without much ceremony as re 8 con- 
fidence, some years ago. The author, he 
Says, was opposed to her ladyship’s views as 
to spiritualism, &c., and misrepresented 
accordingly. Mr. Cooke, in fact, lays bare, 
in the course of a very candid diary, a few 
little weaknesses which might have been 
concealed with advantage to his book. That 
he is a man of strong religious feeling is 
apparent from the greater part of its con- 
tents; and his conscientious investigation of 
every question in sacred history suggested 
during his journey indicates the possession 
of earnestness and zeal in no common degree. 
He contrives, indeed, with as little art as 
may be, to give a great deal of interest to the 
researches both in Egypt and Palestine. But 
his style is very loose and careless, and he is 
occasionally guilty of such platitudes as 
these :— 

October 13.—This morning we sailed calmly 
along the coasts of Corsica and Sardinia, the 
former isle reminding me of two different public 
characters :—Napoleon, the ill-treated captive of 
St. Helena; and Mr. Charles Kean, the hero 
of that attractive melo-drama, the» ‘‘ Corsican 
Brothers.” 

The ways of Providence are difficult to eluci- 
date ; and, after all, while the cotemporaries of 
the “man of blood’”’ are dead or passing away, 
his relative—another “ man of blood ”—-sits firmly 
on the imperial throne of France, and is called 
“the Child of Destiny.” 

To our right, we passed the island of Maretimo, 
stated to resemble Table Mountain at the Cape of 
Good Hope, with its little Cape Town nestling at 
its feet. There is here, on the top of a precipice, 
a stately castle where state prisoners are kept—a 
dismal sight to contemplate, and still more dismal 
to experience. 

We could’ really haye done without Mr. 
Charles Kean in association with Corsica, 
and even Napoleon might have been dispensed 
with if there was nothing more to say of him 
than that he was an ‘‘ill-treated captive.” 
The ‘‘ Man of Blood ”’ and ‘‘ Child of Destiny ” 
ay ae perhaps contains a brighter idea, 

ut the reflection upon being imprisoned in 
a castle is decidedly feeble. 

Yet let us not be misunderstood. Mr. 
Cooke’s work contains a great deal that is 
well worthy of a scholar and a thinking man, 
and, if in some respects it does not do justice 
to his powers, the fault must be wholly his 
own. His next literary essay might easily 
be an improvement; but it is useless to give 
him advice on this score, as he is one of the 
last men in the world, we should fancy, ever 
to write except with a decided object, or to 
take any pains with a mere literary per- 
formance. We should not omit to notice 
some very effective views, printed in tints, 
with which the book is illustrated. 8. L. B. 
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COMTE’S classification, or proposed 

+ hierarchical arrangement of the 
Sciences, is now pretty generally known, and 
has been used for some time even by popular 
writers, for popular purposes, as about the 
handiest classification accessible. That all 
that man knows or can reason about consists 
of phenomena which may be aggrogated 
under one or other of these six heads— 
Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, Che- 
mistry, Biology, and Sociology; that these 
six Sciences, accordingly, comprehend among 
them all possible human knowl ; that 
they logically follow each other in the above 
order, each science in the list being simpler 
and more general than that which comes 
after it, and more special and complex than 
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that which went before it, so that each pre- 
supposes its predecessors in the list and is 
n to its successors; moreover, that, 
historically, the Sciences came into being in 
this order, and that they ought, in the busi- 
ness of education, to be studied in this order 
these were assertions made by M. Comte as 
part and parcel of his ‘‘ Positive Philo- 
sophy,” and proceeded on by him till his last 
days in the laying-out of his philosophy, and 
in the further development of this or that 
_ of it. The classification, even as a 
ormal one, was not originally M. Comte’s. 
His master, Saint-Simon, whom he subse- 
quently disownéd, had substantially pro- 
pounded it, and had even adopted it in that 
process of re-educating himself, ad initio, in 
mature life, which he thought essential to his 
oe for the immense office of a re- 
ormer of the world. Others also had pro- 
posed or employed classifications similar or 
all but the same. So emphatically, however, 
did M. Comte expound the scheme, and so 
largely did he make it figure in the - total 
method of his philosophical labours, that the 
world now knows it as Comte’s, and, per- 
haps, as Comte’s only. 

n an Essay on ‘“‘ The Genesis of Science,”’ 
published ten years ago, Mr. Herbert Spencer 
ventured to overhaul this famous Comtean 
classification of the Sciences, and to pro- 
nounce it untenable. He maintained that 
the Sciences could not be rationally arranged 
in that or in any other serial order— 
that neither that nor any other practicable 
arrangement of the Sciences would stand 
examination if offered as representing either 
the order of their logical interdependence or 
the order in which, in the history of human 
thought, they had been evolved. He did 
not then, however, address himself to the 
question how the relations of the Sciences 
to each other might be best expressed. To 
this question he now does address himself 
in the first of the two publications cited 
at the head of this article—a little trac- 
tate or pamphlet of forty-eight pages; 
and the result is a classification of the 
Sciences by Mr. Herbert Spencer radi- 
cally differing in principle from that of M. 
Comte. We are fortunately able to detach 
a passage from the beginning of the pam- 

hlet which, though it does not exhibit Mr. 

pencer’s views of the subject in all their 
minutis, will enable the competent reader 
to grasp the cardinal notion of his elassifica- 
tion, to see generally what his classification 
is, and to recognise the vital nature of its 
difference from that of the author of the 
** Positive Philosophy.” After stating what 
are the necessary characters ofa true classifi- 
cation in any matter, Mr. Spencer writes as 
follows :— 

The broadest natural division among theSciences 
is the division between those which deal with the 
abstract relations under which phenomena are 
presented to us, and those which deal with the 
phenomena themselves. Relations of whatever 
orders are nearer akin to one another than they 
are to any objects. Objects of whatever orders 
are nearer akin to one another than they are to 
any relations. Whether, as some hold, Space and 
Time are forms of Thought ; or whether, as I hold 
myself, they are forms of Things that have become 
forms of Thought through organized and inherited 
experience of Things ; it is equally true that Space 
and Time are contrasted absolutely with the exist- 
ences disclosed to us in Space and Time ; and that 
the Sciences which deal exclusively with Space 
and Time are separated by the profoundest of all 
distinctions from the Sciences which deal with the 
existences that Space and Time contain. Space 
is the abstract of all relations of co-existence. 
Time is the abstract of all relations of sequence. 
And, dealing as they do entirely with rela- 
tions of co-existence and sequence, in their 
general or special forms, Logic and Mathe- 
matics form a class of the Sciences more widely 
unlike the rest than any of the rest can be from 
one another. 

The Sciences which deal with existences them- 
selves, instead of the blank forms in which exis- 
tences are presented to us, admit of a subdivision 

than the division above made, but 





aims, and methods. Every phenomenon is more 
or less composite—is a manifestation of force 
under several distinct modes. Hence result two 
objects of inquiry. We may study the component 
modes of force separately ; or we may study them 
in their relations, as co-operative factors in this 
composite phenomenon. On the one hand, ne- 
glecting all the incidents of particular cases, we 
may aim to educe the laws of each mode of force, 
when it is uninterfered with. On the other hand, 
the incidents of the particular case being given, 
we may seek to interpret the entire phenomenon, 
as a product of the several forces simultaneously 
in action. The truths reached through the first 
kind of inquiry, though concrete inasmuch as 
they have actual existences for their subject- 
matters, are abstract inasmuch as they refer to 
the modes of existence apart from one another ; 
while the truths reached by the second kind of 
inquiry are properly concrete, inasmuch as they 
formulate the facts in their combined order, as 
they occur in Nature. 

The Sciences, then, in their main divisions, 
stand thus :— 
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This passage, we repeat, while it will flash 
Mr. Spencer’s main meaning upon those who 
are sufficiently familiar with the subject, will 
not by itself give an idea of the amount of 
subtle and ingenious thinking contained in 
the Essay, and which will make it a treat to 
those who like a bit of sound hard cogitation, 
whether they accept the author’s conclusions 
or not. Mr. Spencer proceeds, in the rest of. 
his Essay, to more special remarks on each 
of the three groups of Sciences—the Abstract 
(laws of the forms), the Abstract-Concrete 
(laws of the factors), and the Concrete 
(laws of the products)—discriminated in the 
foregoing extract; and he winds up his 
remarks on each with a table presenting to 
the eye the subdivisions and relations of 
the subdivisions which he recognises under 
each. Thus, in addition to the above sum- 
mary table in the extract, there are three 
tabular views in the pamphlet, each a page 
broad—Table I., presenting the subdivisions 
or ramifications of Abstract Science; Table 
II., those of Abstract-Concrete Science; and 
Table III. those of Concrete Science. To 
examine these tables in detail is what we 
cannot attempt here. But the mere fact 
that there are three such tables will be a 
pleasant assurance to many that Mr. Spencer’s 
scheme of the universe of knowledge is at 
least not liable to the objection, fatal in 
itself, which might be brought against M. 
Comte’s—to wit, that it undulates lightly 
over everything, and totally cashiers out of 
the world the grand god Difficulty; while, 
at the same time, many will be delighted to 
see, by a reference to the general table in 
our extract, that Mr. Spencer re-assigns to 
the time-honoured subjective sciences— Logic 
and Psychology—substantive places in Kis 
scheme, and does not huddle them out of 
their sight, as M. Comte did, as mere anony- 
mous portions of that bit of Biology which 
makes a study of the phenomena of human 
cerebration. One is glad to see such a 
blow at the very vitals of the Comtean 
philosophy, and so far in behalf of the old and 
universal tradition as to the true objects of 
human speculation, struck by an English 
thinker himself so little disposed to accept 
things on trust as Mr. Spencer. For one 
who will accept Mr. Spencer’s own scheme 
there are nerf fifty who will like it as a 
strangulation of M. Comte’s. 
And yet, greatly to his own surprise, Mr. 
= evi’ has been spoken of as one of the 
nglish disciples of M. Comte. On the one 
hand, ‘‘ Comtism” being a term of reproach 
with many, it has become customary, espe- 
cially in this country, for Mae a toon 
critics who know little of Comte or of any- 


thing else to discredit all systematic thinkers 
| whose views go ina certain general direction, 
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by calling them followers of Comte, disciples 
of the French Positive Philosophy, and what 
not; and, on the other hand, the actual and 
enthusiastic followers of Comte, of whom 
there are a considerable few both here and in 
France, see Comte in everything under the 
sun, and watch for streaks or gusts of him in 
whatever passes, and, whenever a writer or 
thinker anywhere uses a phrase or exhibits 
a mode of thought in which they can trace a 
similarity to something they have found in 
Comte, are up in ecstacies of mingled delight 
at the evidence of the progress of Comtism 
and anger at the supposed plagiarisms, cry- 
ing out to all who will listen—‘‘ There goes 
Comte’s thunder.” Mr. Herbert Spencer 
has, he tells us, suffered from this, and, as 
he does not consider himself a Comtean, but 
very much the reverse in many things, ho 
thinks it due to himself, and to the ensemble 
of the views which it is the business of his 
life to propound and enforce, publicly to 
disclaim the connexion with M. Comte attri- 
buted to him. While he was writing that 
very essay on the classification of the Sciences, 
in which, as we have seen, he attempts 
nothing less than a strangulation of M. 
Comte’s famous scheme, he saw in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes an article on 
one of his works, by M. Auguste Laugel, 
in which, amid much sympathetic criticism, 
the current representation of him as a 
positive philosopher of Comte’s school was 
repeated and adopted. The charge havin 
thus been made in good faith in public an 
conspicuous quarters, he has taken the oppor- 
tunity of adding to his essay on the classi- 
fication of the Sciences some twenty pages or 
so expressly devoted to a repudiation of the 
charge, and to an explanation of his real 
relations to M. Comte and to other thinkers. 
Interesting on personal grounds, these 
‘Reasons for Dissenting from the Philoso- 
hy of M. Comte” are made interesting on 
igher grounds by the method Mr. Spencer 
has taken. They form, in fact, a lucid and 
valuable little history of recent speculative 
opinion, with an inventory of some of the 
most important ideas, or, if we may so call 
them, thought-pulses, of the mind of the 
present generation. Mr. Spencer first enu- 
merates certain great ruling ideas, which, 
though he acknowledges them to be common 
to his philosophy and to M. Comte’s, he 
refuses to regard as Comte’s property any 
more than his own or anybody else’s that has 
lived for the last two hundred years or so— 
asserting them to be an inheritance from 
past ages, and especially from great English 
thinkers of the past, to which all now havo 
an equal right. He then exhibits in parallel 
columns certain fundamental or tolerably 
important views which he regards as really 
Comte’s, and the direct or implied contradic- 
tories of them which he (Mr. Spencer) now 
maintains and has always maintained; and 
he winds up with an exposition, so far as 
his memory will serve, of the true origin and 
sequence of some of those views which he 
considers more peculiarly his own—confessing 
his indebtedness to thinkers of quite another 
class than M. Comte; among whom, curi- 
ously enough, he particularly mentions Sir 
William Hamilton. From this array of 
Comtean propositions and their Spencerian 
contradictories in parallel columns we can 
make but one extract, exhibiting two of 
the propositions and two of the contradic- 
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M. Comte, not includingin I conceive, on the other 
his philosophy the conscious- hand, that the object of reli- 
ness of a cause manifested to gious sentiment will ever con- 
us in all phenomena, and yet tinue to be, that which it has 
holding that there must bea ever been — the unknown 
religion, which must have an source of things. While the 
object, takes for his object— forms under which men are 
Humanity. “This Collective conscious of the unknown 
Life (of Society) isinComte’s source of things may fade 
system the Etre Supréme; the away, the substance of the 
only one we can know, there- consciousness is permanent. 
fore the only one we can oer meng with causal —— 
worship.” conceived as imperfectly 

known ; progressing to causa 
agents conceived as less known and less knowable; and 
coming at last to a universal, causal agent, posited as not to 
be known at all; the religious sentiment must ever continue 
to occupy itself with this universal causal agent. Having in 
the course of evolution come to have for its object of con- 
templation the Infinite Unknowable, the religious sentiment 
can never again (unless by retrogression) take a Finite 
Knowable, like Humanity, for its object of contemplation. 


On the whole, this little Essay by Mr. 
Spencer on his differences from Comte serves 
asa popular index to some of the leading 
notions of his philosophy—a philosophy 
already recognised as peculiar and important 
not in Great Britain alone, but over a much 
wider area, and the connected exposition of 
which, in the systematic work which he is 
now issuing by periodical instalments, and of 
which the first volume has been ready for 
some time under the title of ‘‘ First Prin- 
ciples,” will still farther establish his high 
place in the rare order of writers to which 
he belongs. Dissenting as we do from much 
that is most characteristic in Mr. Spencer’s 
philosophy, while we admire his powers, we 
would point to the two affirmations of his 
views last quoted as exhibiting grounds on 
which, as we think, issue might be most 
effectively joined with him. As respects his 
theory that best government is minimum 
government, and that the tendency is to 
ultimate no-government—in which theory 
he is at one with Proudhon and others—we 
would ask what but government under 
another name would or could be those 
‘‘ agencies for the discharge of social func- 
tions’ which he foresees will be developed 
by the progress of ‘‘ spontaneous co-opera- 
tion ;”’ while, at the same time, we could 
ayow our sympathy with those who maintain 
that, even as government now is in Great 
Britain, and poor organ, as it may be, of the 
‘collective wisdom,” there are important 
social functions, other than those of mere 
protection of individual liberty, which will be 
performed better by it than they have a 
chance of being if it abjures the work. And, 
with reference to his second contradictory of 
M. Comte, while we are glad to see that 
contradictory so explicitly stated, and such 
an avowal by Mr. Spencer of his belief, with 
Kant, Sir William Hamilton, and others, in 
the permanence of the religious sentiment, 
or, let us call it, of the metaphysical spirit or 
craving, in the world, we are yet at a loss to 
see how Mr. Spencer can reconcile this with 
a statement previously made in his Essay, to 
the effect that he ranges himself with Comte 
as belonging to that one of the two eternally 
antagonistic schools of philosophy which re- 

ards all our ideas as of empirical origin. 
His words (p. 31) are these: ‘ All knowledge 
is from experience, holds M. Comte; and 
this I also hold—hold it, indeed, in a wider 
sense than M. Comte: since not only do I 
believe that all the ideas acquired by in- 
dividuals, and consequently all the ideas 
transmitted by past generations, are thus 
derived; but I also contend that the very 
faculties by which they are acquired are the 
products of accumulated and organized 
experiences received by ancestral races of 
beings.” By this extreme development of the 
Lockian principle, ** Nihil est in intellectu 
quod non prius fuerit in sensibus,” Mr. 
Spencer does indeed exempt himself from 
the Leibnitzian rebuff, ‘‘ preter intellectum 
ipsum.” The intellectus ipse is, with him, 
ancestral experience transmitted as indurate 
in the form of organ; and hence,’ as re- 
gards the individual, he may speak, legiti- 
mately enough, of @ priori ideas, innate 
; ought anterior to 
experience, and the like. But this sort of 


transcendentalism falls far short of that 
which seems to be implied in the extract 
from Mr. Spencer as to his belief, against 
Comte, in the indestructibility of the reli- 
gious sentiment, and as to the nature of 
its object. A transcendentalism for the 





individual resolvable into empiricism for the 
entire succession of being seems hardly to 
leave that vast room and function in the 
system of human thought for ‘“‘an unknown 
source of things,” a ‘‘ universal causal agent, 
sited as not to be known at all,” an ‘‘ In- 
finite Unknowable,” which Mr. Spencer 
contends for in opposition to Comte. If 
all ideas, if even mind itself is the mere 
product or fabrication of events, what 
license haye we to throw at the back of all 
events, or to suppose as overcanopying all 
events, or as mysteriously diffused through 
their sequence, any universal causal agency 
towards which the soul can and will act in 
the manner implied in the sentiment of 
religion ? Hither all that is, mind included, is 
a mere product of events, or the impossibility 
of conceiving such an unending series of 
mere events invests the unknown Begin- 
ning with a character in our thoughts which 
compels it to be imagined as also the un- 
known Duration and the unknown End. 

We take the opportunity afforded us by 
this interesting philosophical pamphlet to 
notice the more considerable volume of Mr. 
Spencer’s writings with which we have con- 
nected the pamphlet, and which has been 
already out for a month or two—the Second 
Series of his ‘‘ Essays: Scientific, Political, 
and Speculative,” reprinted from periodicals. 
The Kssays are ten in number, with the 
following titles :—‘*‘ The Nebular Hypothe- 
sis,” ‘‘ Illogical Geology,” ‘‘ The Physiology 
of Laughter,” ‘‘ Bain on the Emotions and 
the Will,” ‘‘ The Social Organism,” ‘‘ Repre- 
sentative Government—what is it good for?” 
‘* Parliamentary Reform,” ‘‘ Prison Ethics,” 
‘* State-tamperings with Money and Banks,” 
‘‘The Morals of Trade.” Pointing to the 
beautiful and original Essay on the Nebular 
Hypothesis, and to the very curious, and, in 
its suggestiveness, all but whimsical, Essay 
on the Social Organism, as the two which 
have most interested ourselves, we can 
recommend all as, in the best sense of the 
phrase, worth reading. It is characteristic 
of Mr. Spencer’s Essays that every one of 
them is vertebrate throughout with some 
definite speculation or idea; so that, whether 
you agree with him or not, you carry some- 
thing away, and your mind has been healthily 
exercised. Whether through what in his 
thoughts you can implicitly accept, or 
through the more frequent irritation to con- 
trary thought which he excites, he is a most 
instructive writer; and the clearness and 
precision of his style, which rises sometimes 
into rhythm and beauty, aid greatly in 
the effect of his matter. Lord Jeffrey said 
of Keats’s poems that he would regard the 
ability to enjoy them as a test of the posses- 
sion of a genuine feeling for poetry. In a 
similar manner we should regard the ability 
to enjoy Mr. Spencer’s writings—allowance 
being made for that irritation to contrary 
thought which has been spoken of, and 
which perhaps can hardly be included in the 
term enjoyment—as a test of one’s capacity 
for appreciating speculative literature. 








NOTICES. 


Shakespeare: The First Folio Edition of 1623. 
Reproduced under the Immediate Supervision of 
Howard Staunton. From the Originals in the 
Libraries of Bridgwater House and the British 
Museum. By Photo-Lithography. Parts I. and 
II. (Day and Son.)—Tuere is much needless 
outery raised against the gun as a correet repro- 
ducer of printed matter, as if every one who has 
had himself photographed did not know that the 
sun never gives a re-presentation, but only a 
representation—words very far from synonymous 
—of what is placed before him. The pages of this 
fac-simile edition necessarily are only indebted to 
photography for so much of the appearance of the 
original as the action of the light is capable of 
reproducing. It is Mr. Staunton’s proper task to 
render perfect and make good by the aid of manual 
labour what photography leaves undone, and to 
correct such blunders in the text as arise from that 
cause. If not, it would be far better at once to 
withdraw his name from the printed wrapper 
which guarantees his immediate supervision, and 
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leave it to the critical scholar to compare the | 


hotographed copy with the original himself, 
fore he pins his ith upon its authority, seeing, 
as in the instance quoted by us in No. 64, from 
the second scene of the first act of the “‘ Tempest,” 
where care usurps the place of eare, the failure of 
the reproduction of a fine up-stroke may com- 
pletely alter the sense of the original, and puzzle 
many a future Shakespearian critic. To render 
this wonderful fac-simile perfectly trustworthy 
we would suggest to Messrs. Day and Son the 
adoption of some such means as that employed by 
the Elzevirs to make their editions of Greek and 
Latin books as correct as possible. For this purpose 
the correction of the press was entrusted to young 
women, perfectly ignorant of the languages, their 
ignorance compelling them to compare the proofs 
letter by letter with the copy. This letter by letter 
examination of the proof-sheets of the photo-litho- 
graphic fac-simile would enable all the defects of 
the sun’s printing to be corrected on the stone, 
and then, as far as possible, this fac-simile reprint 
would be as reliable for reference as the first folio 
itself. Till this plan is adopted, and the leaves 
which are faulty in Parts I. and II. replaced by 
cancels, there will always be the necessity of con- 
sulting the original edition of 1623 instead of it. 
Wishing, as we do, every success to thisnoble under- 
taking, we have ventured to throw out the above 
suggestion, which seems to us both simple and 
feasible. Part II., which is just ready, brings the 
text down to page 102, which, with the nine rare 
preliminary leaves given in Part I., makes 111 
pages of fac-simile already before the public. 

Mauritius and Madagascar: Journals of an 
Eight Years’ Residence in the Diocese of Mauri- 
tius, and of a Visit to Madagascar. By Vincent 
W. Ryan, D.D., Bishop of Mauritius. (Seeley, 
Jackson, and Halliday.)—Dr. Ryan’s object in 
publishing this interesting volume was to convey 
to those who are interested in the operations of 
the Church of England in our colonies and de- 
pendencies an accurate impression of the nature 
of the work to be done in the diocese of Mauritius, 
of the circumstances under which that work has 
been carried on, and of the various peoples who 
are likely to derive advantage from it. A clear 
call to proceed to “the regions beyond” he con- 
siders was given by the openings in Madagascar ; 
and the duty of the Bishop to avail himself of his 
local position seemed so evident that he was 
applied to by the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts to proceed to the 
capital and make the necessary inquiries for the 
establishment of a Church of England Mission. 
In the mean time, however, Dr. Ryan had inves- 
tigated the case for himself; and, finding the 
London Missionary Society very successfully re- 
presented in Antananarivo, he wisely concluded 
that auother mission there would lead more to 
distraction and confusion than to any good results. 
He therefore determined to make Mauritius the 
basis of operations for future Church missions to 
Madagascar, the former island being, in fact, much 
nearer in point of time to the coast than Anta- 
nanarivo itself. Of past operations and future 
prospects the author’s diaries and correspondence 
give a very clear idea, and their publication will 
be welcome to all interested in the work. The 
book is illustrated with some local scenes pleasingly 
tinted. 

Military Surgery. By George Williamson, 
M.D.,Surgeon-Major, 64th Regiment. (Churchill.) 
—WE can count the years with our fingers 
before which the curriculum of a medical student 
destined for the military service was identical with 
that of those proposing to practise in civil life. 
The Russian war served to disclose the imperfec- 
tions consequent upon this system, and accord- 
ingly, in 1858, means were adopted to insure the 
army medical officer a competent proficiency m 
the somewhat special duties attaching to military 
surgery. The ultimate result has been the esta- 
blishment of a hospital at Netley, to which the 
student passes from the metropolitan hospital for 
a longer or shorter period, according to his capa- 
cities, prior to receiving his commission. ‘To 
this hospital is attached a valuable pathological 
museum, which serves as the groundwork of 
the present volume. The author first treats of 
gunshot-wounds, stating that he details every 
preparation of such wounds received into the 
museum up to 1859. The various other wounds 
incidental to a battle-field are next reviewed ; and, 
finally, the doctor analyses the results of amputa- 
tions and incisions. Dr. Williamson is enabled 
to write with authority, since his experience during 
the Indian mutiny must have been rather extensive. 

The Man of the North and the Man of the South ; 
or, the Influence of Climate. Translated fron the 
French of Ch. Victor De Bonstetten. (London: 
Triibner & Co.; New York: F. W. Christern 
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Pp. 200.)—“ THE author,” says the translator’s 
reface, “whose work, ‘L’Homme du Midi et 
’Homme du Nord,’ is now given to the public in 

an English translation, was born in 1745 at 

Berne, of an ancient and noble Swiss family. 

Having lived eighty-seven years, he died in 1832 

at Geneva. He was a friend and disciple of the 

celebrated Charles Bonnet, and had much inter- 
course and correspondence with other distin- 
guished men of his time. Acute in his observa- 
tions, cultivated in his tastes, familiar through 
travel with the men and the society of many 

climes, and casting over all the mellow hues of a 

highly-wrought imagination, there are few works 

more fascinating than the one now translated.” 

The book is curious, too, in a sociological point of 

view; and the American translator very justly 

thinks that, whatever application it has to his own 
great national crisis, it will be without any party 
spirit, and wholly on impersonal and philosophical 
grounds, We regard the volume as an acquisition 
to the literature of Social Science, and it should 
be read by every one interested inthe study. The 
following extract, although written forty years ago, 
has awonderfulapplicability to the time present :— 

“‘ Instead of controlling men and events outside of 

itself, France destroys its natural friends to the 

great profit of its rivals; instead of making her 
distinguished men valuable to her, she persecutes 
them to the great detriment of the public welfare. 

Does she not act like the man in the fable, who 

exhausted himself in beating the image of a lion?” 

A Paraphrase of the Books of the Minor Pro- 
phets. By J.C. Whish, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity 
Church, East Peckham. With Notes from various 
Sources. (Seeley, Jackson, & Halliday. Pp. 193.) 
--WHETHER one approves of paraphrases or not, 
he will readily allow that Mr. Whish has spared 
no pains to render his version “coherent and 
simple,” and, so far as we have been able to see, 
accurate and truthful. The notes are numerous 
and always appropriate. 

The Idle Word: Short Religious Essays upon 
the Gift of Speech, and its Employment in Con- 
versation. By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s, Chaplain to the Bishop 
of Oxford, and one of her Majesty’s Chaplains in 
Ordinary. Second Edition,enlarged. (Rivingtons. 
Pp. 148.) —Dr. Goutsurn has thrown some ser- 
mons he delivered to his own flock into the form of 
“Short Religious Essays upon the Gift of Speech.” 
That there is no false asceticism about our author 
in his mode of treating the subject will be gathered 
from the following words in his preface :—“ A great 
many words which cannot be justly called witty, 
or humorous, yet tend to relieve the burdens of 
life, and to lighten the heart with a gleam of 
merfiment; nor would it be possible to enter into 
any useful conversation without passing through 
the preliminary porch of lighter remarks and re- 
partees upon ordinary topics. If such things were 
precluded, conversation would lose its ease and 
gaiety, and, with these, its powers of refreshing the 
mind.” This is spoken like aman of tact as well as 
a Christian teacher; and he talks to us in the 
double character throughout the volume, writing 
with easy scholarship and a sparkling style. 

The Excellency and Nobleness of True Religion. 
By John Smith, Fellow of Queen’s College, in 
Cambridge, from 1640 to 1652. (Emily Faithfull. 
TP. 108.) —THE editor of this reprint has “ omitted 

the passages quoted by the author from the 

writings of Greek and Roman philosophers or 
Jewish rabbis, as the present edition is addressed 
only to English readers, and as the argument is 
made complete by the author in the English lan- 
guage.” All the italics and capital letters, how- 
ever, which appear in the original publication for 
the sake of emphasis our editor has retained. 

Tue Autographic Mirror has two sketches by 
Thackeray this month, and letters from, among 
others, James I., William Pitt and Charles 
James Fox, Garibaldi, Sir Walter Scott, Hum- 
boldt, Lawrence, Landseer, &c. 

From Mr. 8. O. Beeton we have received the 
Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine, The Boy's 
Own Magazine, and The Boy's Monthly Maga- 
zine—all of them beautifully illustrated. The first 
has plates of fashions and diagrams of patterns, 
both elegantly coloured. From Mr. Blake we have 
the Family Herald, and Hints on the Toilette, 
being one of the Family Herald Handy-Book 
Series; from Messrs. Jarrold and Sons, The Eng- 
lishwoman’s Journal; from Mr. Macintosh, Our 
Own Fireside ; from Messrs. Houlston and Wright, 
The Ladies’ , edited by Mrs. Warren; and 
from Messrs. Routledge, Warne, and Routledge, 
Every Boy's Magazine, with paper and woodcuts 
alike excellent; also, Part I. of Routledge’s Zldus- 
trated Natural History, and Routledge’s Shake- 
speare, by H. Staunton, 





Messrs. CassEtx’s “ Illustrated Goldsmith” is 
profusely illustrated with elegant woodcuts, and 
worthy to hold companionship with their beautiful 
edition of Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” one of 
the greatest marvels of its class. We have also 
received the second monthly part of Dalziels’ “ Il- 
lustrated Goldsmith,” which contains ten admir- 
able wood-engravings by the brothers Dalziel, after 
Mr. G. J. Pinwell’s designs, in which so thoroughly 
does the artist enter into the spirit of the book that 
the whole of the Primrose family, and Squire 
Thornhill, Mr. Burchell, Lady Blarney, and Miss 
Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs, seem the old 
familiar faces with which we became familiar when 
first introduced to the Vicar and his family. 
We have likewise the fourth part of Dalziels’ 
‘‘Tilustrated Arabian Nights,” with ten illustra- 
tions after Millais, Pinwell, Dalziel,and Houghton ; 
that representing Bedreddin Hassan writing the 
receipt for the Jew Isaac marvellously striking 
and beautiful. 

Wehavereceived from Messrs. J.H. and J. Parker 
The Schleswig-Holstein Question, considered in 
a Lecture by Montague Bernard, B.C.L.; from 
Messrs. Hodges, Smith, & Co. of Dublin, The 
only complete Copy of the Correspondence between 
the Rev. G. Webster, M.A., Chancellor of Cork, and 
the Revs. H. C. Eade and A. R. C. Dallas, re- 
lating to the Charge of Bribery: edited by Four 
Rectors. From Messrs. J. and C. Mozley we have 
the fourth number of Events of the Month, a 
magazine of news, literature, science, and general 
information. We have also Messrs. Saunders, 
Otley, and Morgan’s British Army Review; and, 
from Mr. 8. W. Partridge, the British Workman, 
the Children’s Friend, and the Band of Hope 
Review—all of them illustrated. 





THE TERCENTENARY MOVEMENT 
AMONG THE PUBLISHERS. 


HE real Tercentenary Monument to Shake- 
speare is gradually assuming such colossal 
proportions as completely to remove it out of the 
hands of any commemoration committee. The 
year 1864 has emphatically endorsed the opinions 
of Ben Jonson and Milton, that Shakespeare’s 
own works are his most fitting monument. For 
a long while to come the present year will be a 
date so thoroughly identified with the name of 
Shakespeare by the multiplicity of editions of his 
works it has produced, that the Tercentenary 
will seem to have been signally kept in this 
manner, if in no other. Let us therefore glance at 
the items of this monument which the press of 
1863 and 1864 has been raising to Shakespeare’s 
memory—a monument at once national and 
lasting. 

The first place is due to Messrs. Day and 
Son’s photo-lithographic fac-simile of the first 
folio of “ Mr. William Shakespeare’s Comedies, 
Histories, and Tragedies,” printed by Jaggard 
and Blount in 1623, of which the second part has 
just reached us, and to the “letter-perfect ” re- 
print of the same in quarto, of which the Come- 
dies and Histories have been issued by Mr. Booth. 
Mr. Lovell Reeve gives us a photo-zincographic 
fac-simile of the first edition of the Sonnets of 
1609; and Messrs. Day and Son have just ready, 
with the sanction of the Judge of the Court of 
— photo-lithographic copy of Shakespeare’s 

ill. 

Of new editions of his works we have these :— 
Three volumes of the Cambridge Shakespeare, with 
the fourth on the eve of publication, under the 
editorial care of Messrs. Clark and Wright—a re- 
storation of the text from the careful study of the 
“true original copies ;” a new and carefully re- 
vised edition of Mr. Dyce’s scholariike Shake- 
speare, the first two volumes of which are now 
realy; Mr. Keightley’s first volume of the 
“ Elzevir edition,” a carefully revised text; and 
Mr. Marsh’s admirable “ Reference Shakespeare.”’ 
Besides these, there is Messrs. Chambers’s 
“Household Shakespeare,’ from which every 
objectionable word has been expunged. 

Of re-issues the name is legion. Mr. Nimmo 
sends forth a “ Tercentenary Shakespeare”’ for the 
people, from the Ballantyne press, based on the 
text of Johnson, Steevens, and Reed, as issued in 
1813, with a biographical sketch by Mrs. Cowden 
Clarke, in four different shapes—from that of a 
single volume at 5s. to that in seven monthly 
shilling parts. Messrs. Routledge put forth a 
new edition of Charles Knight’s Pictorial Shak- 
spere, in monthly parts, and re-issue, in penn 
numbers, H. Staunton’s text, illustrated wit 
800 cuts by the brothers Dalziel, after John 
Gilbert’s designs. They have also a reprint of 


Mr. Staunton’s text and notes, in four volumes 
royal octavo, issued as “ Routledge’s Library 
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Shakespeare,” and re-issuesof Hazlitt’s, Campbell’s, 
and Rowe’s texts—the former in five volumes, and 
the two latter each in a single one. Messrs, 
Bickers and Son give us reprints of Cowden 
Clarke’s useful edition, with the life and glossary, 
in four handsome volumes octavo, and also ina 
single volume imperial octavo. Mr. Bohn, who has 
recently presented a life of Shakespeare and a 
complete Shakespeare bibliography as his con- 
tribution to the Philobiblion Society, advertises an 
eighth edition of Charles Knight’s single-volume 
Shakespeare, and two other single-volume editions, 
besides Valpy’s fifteen-volume ‘‘ Cabinet Pictorial 
Shakespeare,’ with outline plates- after the 
engravings of Boydell’s Shakespeare-Gallery. 
Messrs. Chambers re-issue Knight’s ‘ Cabinet 
Shakespeare,’ and My. Tegg a pocket edition 
in a single volume. Chalmers’s stereotyped 
editions in eight volumes with notes, and in a 
single volume without notes, have also been 
reprinted; Messrs. Milner and Sowerby put 
forth a single-volume Shakespeare, with the six 
spurious plays which first appeared under his 
name in the folio of 1664; and, besides Rout- 
ledge’s “ Penny Shakespeare,” already mentioned, 
there are forthe nimble penny Cassell’s admirably 
“ Tllustrated Shakespeare,” with notes by Mr. and 
Mrs. Cowden Clarke, and plates after Mr. Selous’s 
designs, and Charles Knight’s “ Stratford Shake- 
speare,” published by Henry Lea. Nor must we 
omit Mr. Robert Bell’s edition of Shakespeare’s 
Poems in this list of Shakespeare-literature of 1864. 
Add tothese any of the following Shakespeariana: 
— Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Hamlet, reprints of 
the first and second editions of 1603 and 1604; 
Dr. Conolly’s “Study of ‘Hamlet’;” ‘ Songs 
and Sonnets from William Shakespeare,” with 
30 illustrations by Gilbert ; Mr. Cowden Clarke’s 
“‘ Shakespeare Characters, chiefly subordinate ;” 
Mrs. Jameson’s ‘ Characteristics of Women, 
Moral, Political, and Historical, in Illustration 
of the Heroines of Shakespeare ;” Charles Lamb’s 
“Tales from Shakespeare,” reprinted for the oc- 
casion; ‘The Philosophy of Shakespeare,” by the 
editors of “ Truths Illustrated by Great Authors ;” 
Mr. Brown’s “ Bible Truths, with Shakespearian 
Parallels ;” Bishop Wordsworth’s new work “ On 
Shakespeare’s Knowledge and Use of the Bible ;” 
Mr. Marsh’s “Familiar, Proverbial, and Select 
Sayings from Shakespeare ;” ‘‘Shakespeare’s House- 
hold Words,” printed in gold and colours ; Mr. 
Friswell’s ‘ Life-Portraits of William Shake- 
speare,” to the second edition of which is added a 
photographic fac-simile of his Will; Mr. Bellew’s 
** Shakespeare’s Home at New Place, Stratford- 
upon-Ayon;” Mr. Jephson’s “ Shakespeare’s Birth- 
Ks an Home, and Grave ;’?’ Mr. Wise’s “ Shake- 
speare’s Birthplace and its Neighbourhood ;” 
the Stereoscopic Company’s One Dozen Stereo- 
scopic Pictures, comprising the ‘most interesting 
spots connected with the Poet’s Life ; “‘ All About 
Shakespeare,” illustrated by Gilks; Mr. 8S. Neil’s 
“Shakespeare : a Critical Biography ;” Chambers’s 
Journal “Shakespeare Tercentenary Number,” a 
most interesting memorial of the poet’s ways and 
pursuits, person, relatives, and home, works and 
companions; ‘‘ Beeton’s Shakespeare Memorial,” 
something about his Life and Times, his Works 
and their Editions; Cassell’s Stratford-on-Avon 
Programme, with similar information; Mr. 
Booth’s Shakespeare-Gallery ; and his Seven 
Ages, after Smirke’s designs; the Comic Version 
of Shakespeare’s Seven Ages, published by the 
Stereoscopic Company; Mr. Ellis’s Authentic 
Portrait of Shakespeare from the Original by 
Droeshout; and Messrs. Cundall’s Shakespeare, 
from the portrait preserved in Shakespeare’s house 
at Stratford-on-Avon. Then we have Gervinus’s 
“‘ Shakespeare Commentaries,’ translated by Bun- 
nett; and Mr. Hazlitt’s collection of Shakespeare 
jest-books, including “ A Hundred Mery Talys,” 
alluded to by Beatrice in “Much Ado About 
Nothing.” Perhaps it is as well not to omit all 
mention of the Coventry Tercentenary badge, 
which added £25 to the funds of the National 
Committee, or of the Howell and James bust, 
which placed twice that sum at their disposal. 
Besides Gervinus’s “ Commentaries,’ of which 
a third edition has just appeared in the original, 
Germany has produced her full share of tercen- 
tenary memorials. Dr. Delius has issued a first 
volume of a new edition of his English text with 
German notes; “Shakespeare und die Englische 
Literatur, 1564-1864,” published anonymously, 
has enjoyed a very extensive circulation; and 
Professor Lemcke’s lecture, “Shakespeare in 
seinem Verhiltnisse zu Deutschland,” has been no 
less popular. Other German contributions are— 
Ahne’s “ Shakespeare-Bliithen,”’ a selection of wise 
saws and instances ; Bodenstedt’s ‘“‘ Shakespeare’s 
Sonette in deutscher Nachbildung;” Dingel- 
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stedt’s “Studien und Copien nach Shakespeare ;” 
Dr. Gerth’s “ Vorlesungen iiber Hamlet;” Kreys- 
sig’s “ Vorlesungen iiber Shakespeare;” Rau’s 
“William Shakespeare: Culturhistorisch-biogra- 

hischer Roman,” in four volumes—Vol. I. His 

oung Life at Stratford ; Vol. II. Shakespeare and 
his Contemporaries; Vol. IIT. Shakespeare and the 
Court of Elizabeth ; Vol. IV. Shakespeare in the 
Zenith of his Greatness ;—and Schwartzkopff’s 
“Shakespeare, in seiner Bedeutung fiir die Kirche 
unserer Tage dargestellt,” of which a second 
edition has just appeared. M. Schuler of Berlin 
has engraved a full-length portrait of Shakespeare 
after Roubillac’s statue, a line-engraving of con- 
siderable merit. France gives for the first time a 
translation of Shakespeare worthy of the poet in 
Frangois-Victor Hugo’s edition of the “ Ciuvres 
Complates de W. Shakespeare,” the progress of 
which has been frequently announced in our 
advertising columns. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Apams (W. H. Davenport). Dwellers on the Threshold ; or 
Magic and Magicians. With some Illustrations of Human 
Error and Imposture. Two Volumes. Post Svo., pp. XxXxv— 
623. J. Maxwell. 21s. . : 

Appison (C.G.) Wrongs and their Remedies, being a Trea- 
tise on the Law of Torts. Sccond Edition. Roy. 8vo., pp. 





Ixxix—1035. Stevens, 34s. : ’ 

AINGER (Rev. Thomas, M.A.) Last Sermons. First Series 
The Words from the Cross. Second Series, The Parable of 
the Ten Virgins. With a Memoir of the Author. One 
Volume. Feap. 8vo., pp. xx—266. Rivingtons. 58. | 

ALDERSON (Janus). Orthographical Exercises. Revised by 
Rev. Thomas Smith. New Edition. 18mo. Whittaker. 18. 

Ayers (Henry). Balance Sheets of Insurance Companies, 
&c. 8vo.,sd. Foss. 1s. 6d. 

BaBEs IN THE BasKeET (The). 18mo.,sd. Morgan. 6d. 

Bacon (Leonard). Christian Self-Culture; or, the Origin and 
Development of a Christian Life. Fcap..8vo., pp. vii—is8. 
Edinburgh: Elliot. 2s. 6d. 

Bay.teeE (Rev. Joseph, D.D.) Intermediate State of the 
Blessed Dead. In a Series of Meditational Expositions. 
16mo., pp. xvi—176. Hunt, 3s. 

Beavuvoisin (Mariot_ de). French Verbs at _a Glance. 
Thirteenth Thousand. Enlarged and entirely Re-written. 
8vo., 8d. Stunford. 1s, 

BENTLEY BaLuaps (The). New Edition. Cr.8vo. Bentley. 5s. 

Besser (W. F., D.D.) St. Paul the Apostle: a Biblical 
Portrait anda Mirror of the Grace of God. Translated by 
Frederic Buttmann. With an Introductory Notice by 
Rev. J. 8S. Howson, D.D. Cr. 8vo., pp. xv—210._ Nisbet. 5s. 

Bouitiy (J. L.) Contes a ma Fille. Nouvelle Edition. 
12mo. Dulau, 5s. 

CurisTIAN Capinet (The). Largetype. First Series. Cr. 
8vo. Edinburgh: Taylor. Hamilton. 1s. 6d. 

Coxpsin (Rev. Ingram, A.M.) Instructive Reader. Seventh 
Edition. 12mo. Simpkin. 2s. 6d. 

Cosroip (Rev. Richard). History of Margaret Catchpole: 
a Suffolk Girlk New Edition, enlarged and improved. 
Feap. 8vo. Ward and Lock. 3s. 6d. 

Eveninc Meetines (The); or, the Pastor among the Boys 
of his Flock. By C.M.S. Fcap. 8vo., pp. 258. Masters. 3s. 

Gass (Rev. James, B.A.) Steps to the Paces or, Medita- 
tions and Prayers, in Verse. Sq. 18mo., pp. xvi—224. 
Nisbet. 2s. 6d. 

Gant (Frederick James, F.R.C.S.) Principles of Surgery ; 
Clinical, Medical, and Operative. An Original Analysis of 
Seppe a systematically conducted; and a Critical Expo- 
sition of its Guidance at the Bedside and in Operations. 
Representing the Principles of the Earliest and most 
exact Diagnosis, Etiology, Prognosis, and Therapeutics, 
Medical and Operative. svo., pp. xxiii—860. Churchill. 18s. 

Gins (George Duncan, M.D., M.A.) on Diseases of the 
Throat and the Windpipe, as Reflected by the Laryngo- 
scope: a Complete Manual upon their Diagnosis and Treat- 
ment. Embellished with 116 Engravings. Second Edition. 
Post 8vo., pp. xvii—481. Churchill. 10s. 6d. 

Guy (Joseph). British Primer; or, Reading Made Easy. 
New Edition, 18mo., bds. Simpkin. 64. 

Guy (Joseph). First Geography. Seventh Edition. 12mo., 
cel. lp. Simpkin. 1s. 

HiasBLpEN (A. F.) Notes on the British Pharmacopeeia. 
Showing the additions, omissions, change of nomenclature, 
and alterations in the various compound preparations. 
With the doses of those medicines which are comparatively 
new. Fcap. 8vo., pp. xxxvi—82. Hardwicke. . 6d. 

HEnnN (Rev. John, B.A.) Collection of Arithmetical Tables 
to which are appended Definitions of Vulgar and Decim 
Fractions, &c. ew Edition. Fcap. 8vo.,sd. Manchester: 
J. Heywood. Simpkin. 14d. 

Horace (Works of), Literally Translated, by H. Waring, 
A.M., in strict accordance with the Text of the Rev. G. B. 
Wheeler, A.M. With a Memoir. Fourth Edition. Feap, 
Sv0., FD 180. Dublin: McGlashan and Gill. Whittaker. 


Hvx.ey (Thomas Henry, F.R.S.) Lectures on the Elements 
of Comparative Anatomy. On the Classification of Animals 
oa go the Vertebrate Skull, 8vo., pp. xi—308. Churchill. 


JuKEs Andrew). Law of the Offerings in Leviticus i—7. 
Consi ered as the “~y figure of the various aspects of 
the offering of the dy of Jesus Christ. Fifth Edition. 
Sm. cr. 8vo., pp: vii—211. Nisbet. 3s. 

JUSTEN (Joseph). Noteson Wood. 8vo.,sd. Dulan. 2s. 

eee. ——-< Elementary Geography. Edited by J.S. 

. cap. 8vo., . vi-—118, " 

a reach ne fe vi—118. Murby. 1s. In Four 
AURIE e andard Writing E: i Books 
: hool and Home. Books 1 and 2 in 1) adnotea = 
Standards | and 2 of the Revised Code. Obg., sd. Murby. 
2d with Handbook of Exercises, 23d. Book 4, adapted 

dard e Revise : 

> Bxeresen, tia. oa e, 34d.; with Handbook of 

na (George). ecline of the Ro i 
8v0., DP. Xxvii—490. Bell and a a 

Matueson (C., M.A.) Practical Greek Accidence, with Pro- 
gressive Exercises. Feap. 8vo.,cl.,lp. Lon n. 38. 

M'Dvurr mal J.R., D.D.) Mind and Words of Jesus. In 
One Volume. New Edition. I8mo. Nisbet. 1s. 6d. 

Maapows { Alfred, M.D., ag Prescriber’s Companion 

e armacopeia. Roy. » Cl, sd, . vili— 

tensa wa nt 0., cl., sd. pp. vili—152, 
EADOWS +e Mo. ew Spanish j ice 
Sonery. Thirteenth Edition. 1smo., gl ow . i, 


. 6d. 
Mixes Fiyx, THe BoaTMAN OF THE Ox10. A Th ling 
of Western Life. (Reid’s Sixpenny Library, ey 5 
Svo., 8d. pp. 98. Office. 6d. r 
MILDRINGTON, THE Barrister. Second Edition. Two 
Me orumes. Post Bro, entice, gis : 
ISCEGENATION : the eory of the Blending of the Race 
applied to the American White Man and N » ang Reseteet 
ay the New York Edition. Feap. 8vo., pp. 91. Triibner. 


REYNARD THE Fox 1x Sovtn Arrica; or, Hottentot 
and Tales. Chiefly illustrated from Original ae 


in the Library of his Excellency Sir George Grey, K.C 
By W.H.J.Bleek, Ph.D, Post 8vo., pp. xxxi—94, "bribner, 





Rovt1LeDGE (Edmund). — of Croquét. With Illus- 

wares. <m ree O Sixpénny Handbooks.) 18mo. bds., 
. 61. t \ . 

gueaman (Rev. James), Memoir of; including an Unfinished 
Autobiography. By Henry Allon. Third Edition, with 
Portrait. Post,8vo., pp. xv—468. Nisbet. 7s. 6d. : 

SmirH (John). Excellency and Nobleness of True Religion. 
Fcap. 8vo., pp. viii—108. Faithfull. 2s. 6d. : 

STEVENSON Rev. John, D.D.)_ Gratitude: an Exposition of 
the 108rd Psalm. Eighth Thousand. Post 8vo. Seeleys. 


3s. 6d. 

Srevenson (Rev. John, D.D.) Christ on the Cross; and 
Exposition of the 22nd Psalm. Twenty-third Thousand. 
Post S8vo. Seeleys. 58. 

STEVENSON (Rev. John, D.D.)_ Lord our Shepherd ; an_Ex- 
position of the 23rd Psalm, Twenty-sixth Thousand. Post 
Svo. Seeleys. 38. 6d. 

STRANGE (William, M.D.) Seven Sources of Wealth. A 
Manual of all that Concerns the Preservation of Health, 
and the Prevention of Disease, both of Body and Mind, 
based upon the latest Physiological Data. Fcap. §vo., sd., 
pp. vii—312. Renshaw. 2s. 6d. ™ 

Symonps (Rev. W.S., F.G.S.’ Old Bones; or, Notes for 
Young Naturalists on Vertebrate Animals, their Fossil 
Predecessors and Allies. Second Edition, thoroughly 
Revised. With Engravings. Feap. 8vo., pp. 152. Hard- 
wicke, 2s. 6d. 

WuirtFiEtp (Rev. George, A.M.) Sermons on Important 
Subjects. New Edition. 8vo. Tegg. 88. " 

Wore. Perfect Love. Memorials of John and Elizabeth 
Wolfe. By the Rev. John Stevenson, D.D. New Edition. 
Feap. 8vo., cl. sd. Seeley. 18. 





JUST READY. 


ALLINGHAM (W.) Lawrence Bloomfield in Ireland. A Poem. 
Feap. 8vo. Macmillan. 7s. 
BLAKE (Lady). My Stepfather’s Home. Three Volumes. 
Post 8vo. Hurst and Blackett. 31s. 6d. . 
BoarpMAN (Rev. W. E.) Higher Christian Life. Fourth 
Edition. Sm. cr.8vo. Nisbet. 3s. 6d. i 

Brown (A. B.) Engineering Facts and Figures for 1863. 
Feap. §8vo. Fullarton. 6s. : 

Brown (John). Plain Words on Health. Twentieth Thou- 


sand. Feap.8vo. Strahan. ‘ i 
Cuaage (W. F.) History of England. Cr. 8vo. Nelson. 
7s. 6d. 


CoNsOLATIO; OR, CoMFORT FOR THE AFFLICTED. Eleventh 
Edition. Fcap.8vo. Rivingtons. . 6d. 

Evans (D. M.) Speculative Notes and Notes on Speculation. 
Cr. 8vo. Groombridge. 10s. 6d. 

FARNINGHAM (Marianne). Lays and Lyrics of the Blessed 
Life. Fourth Edition. Feap.8vo. Office. 2s. 6d. 

Feast oF Sacririce (The) and Feast of Remembrance. 
32mo. Nelson. 1s. 6d. 

Gorst (J. E.) Maori King; or, Our Quarrel*with the Natives 
of New Zealand. Cr.8vo. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 

GREAT AND Goop; oR, ALFRED THE FATHER OF HIS PEOPLE 
Feap. 8vo. Mackintosh, 2s. 

HamMI.LtTon (James). Mount of Olives and Morning beside 
the Lake. One Volume. 18mo. WNishet. 2s. 6d 

Macieop (N.) Wee Davie. New Edition. 
Strahan, 64d. 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. Vol.9. 8vo. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Menzies (L. L. J.) Legendary Tales of the Ancient Britons. 
Feap. 8vo. J. R. Smith. 3s. 

Merep1TH (George). Emiliain England. Three Volumes. 
Post 8vo. Chapman and Hall. 3ls. 6d. 

Mitton’s Comus, L’AuLEGRO, &c. With Notes by J. Hunter. 
12mo. Longman. 1s. 6d. 

Montecomery (James), Life, Times, and Character of. Cr. 8vo. 
Jackson and Walford. 2s. 6d. : 

Moruer’s (The) Sabbath Month. Fecap. 8vo. Sceeleys. 


Is. 6d. 

Quiver (The). Vol.5. Roy. 8vo. Cassell. 4s, 6d. 

Reeves (Jeanie 8S.) ow and Sunshine. Fecap. 8vo. 
Macintosh. 2s. 6d. 

Rocers (J. G.) Phases of Christian Truth and Duty. Cr. 8vo, 
Jackson and Walford. 8s. 

SHAKESPEARE GALLERY (The). Ninety-eight Photographs. 
Sm. 4to. Booth. 42s. 

SHAKESPEARE’S JEsT-Booxs. Second Series. Cr. 8vo. Willis 
and Sotheran. 7s.6d. 

Smita (Goldwin). Letterto a Whig Member of the Southern 
Independence Association. Cr.8vo. Macmillan. 2s. 

Snow (Rev. G. D.) Gospel Message to Him who Desires to 
Believe. Cr. 8vo. Smith and Elder. 2s, 6d. 

—— om.) Minister’s Wooing. New Edition. Cr. S8vo. 


Taytor (Emily). Flowers and Fruit from {Old English 
Gardens. .16mo. Houlston, 2s. 6a. 

TayYwor (Isaac). Restoration of Belief. New Edition. Cr. 
8vo. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 

Victoria MaGazing (The). Vol. 2. 8vo. Ward and Lock. 


Feap. 8vo. 


7s. 6d. 

WaaGGig AND WatTTiz; or, Nothing in Vain. By S. T. C. 
16mo. Seeleys. 2s. 6d. 

Wuisu (J.C.) Paraphrase of Books of Minor Prophets. Sm. 
cr. 8vo. Seeleys. 3s. 6d. 

WoRrRDsWORTH ( Charles). On Shakespeare’s Knowledge and 
Use of the Bible. Cr. 8vo, Smith and Elder. 5s. 

W orsorsk (Emma 3) Lillingstones of Lillingstone. Feap. 
8vo. Virtue. 4s. 6d. 











MISCELLANEA. 


HE Rev. Dr. Giles, of Cranford, Middlesex, 
writes to us as follows :—“In 1832 or ’33 

W. M. Thackeray, being about twenty-one years 
old, called at my house in Bridgwater, to see myself 
and a young German, named Schulte, who was 
spending with me the Oxford vacation. The day 
was very wet, and we sat the whole afternoon 
talking and drinking wine. Schulte and Thackeray 
had not met since they had made a tour together 
on the Continent, two or three years before. 
Thackeray sat with his arm outstretched over 
the table, on which lay a sheet of foolscap paper, 
with pens and ink. As he talked, he scribbled 
something from time to time on the paper. He 
spoke of Schulte’s sister, die Fraulein von Volkring- 
hausen, and was told that she was flourishing. 
The conversation turned on Dr. Johnson, and 
Thackeray remarked that the best likeness of him 
was contained in a certain medallion; and, as he 
said this, his pen made rapid way over the sheet 
of paper. They then mabe of a shooting excur- 
sion in company with Tom Trotter ; ofa row with 
some coal-heavers ; &¢., &c. The evening came on, 











and Thackeray left us to return to Kilve, of which 





his kinsman, the Rey. Mr. Matthew, held the 
living. When he was gone, I looked at the sheet 
of paper, and found drawings of everything we 
had talked of; and, admiring their spirit, I put 
them into my portfolio, and have them still—pro- 





bably the very earliest specimens of that admirable 
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power of sketching in which Thackeray so excelled 
as to leave it doubtful whether his works have not 
owed to it a large share of the popularity which 
they have so justly and so largely obtained. It 
will give me much pleasure to show these drawings 
to any one who may be curious enough to wish to 
see them.” 

Messrs. CHAMBERS’S extra number of their 
Journal, expressly devoted to the Shakespeare 
een contains a biography of the poet; 
anecdotes of his relatives ; an account of his birth- 
place, and places visited by him; of the state of 
the stage in his day, and more particularly of his 
works and their influence upon the acting drama ; 
an account of the Garrick festival at Stratford, 
and other matters bearing upon the subject, 
illustrated with a portrait and numerous cuts, and 
forming altogether a very perfect record of all 
that is known of the poet, his person, relatives, 
dwelling-places, and works. Similar in character 
is Mr. Beeton’s Shakespeare Memorial, the object 
and contents of which are fully set forth on the 
last page of our present number. Messrs. Cassell’s 
Official Programme of the Tercentenary Festival 
at Stratford-upon-Avon will also, beyond the pro- 
gramme itself, give an account of what is known 
of the poet’s life; a guide to the town and —. 
bonrhood of Stratford-upon-Avon; and sundry 
other matters of public interest relating thereto. 

Miss Brappon is busily engaged upon a new 
“sensation” novel, which will appear early in 
May, and will surpass, it is said, “ Lady Audley’s 
Secret” in strongly-developed interest. 

Mr. James Grant, the author of “The 
Romance of War,” has a new novel in the press, 
which will shortly be published by Messrs. Rout- 
ledge under the title of “Second to None.” 

Messks. WILLIAMS AND NORGATE announce 
“The Temple of Jerusalem; a Monograph of the 
Haram Esh Sherif, Mosque of Omar (Dome of 
the Rock), and Mosque of El Aksa: together 
with an Examination of the Topography of the 
Holy City :” by the Count Melchior de Vogué, 
author of “Les Eglises de la Terre Sainte,” 
“L’ Architecture Civile et Religieuse en Syrie,” 
&e. It will be published in one volume folio of 
French text, with numerous wood-engravings, and 
40 engraved plates—the glass, mosaics, and 
encaustic tiles in colours. 

Smirn, Exper, & Co. will publish shortly— 
“On Shakspeare’s Knowledge and Use of the 
Bible,” by the Right Rev. Charles Wordsworth, 
D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrews; “The Silver 
Age: Essaykins,” by Holme Lee; “ The Life and 
Writings of Joseph Mazzini’” (translated with the 
author’s approval); “Farming in India: Con- 
sidered as a Pursuit for European Settlers of a 
Superior Class,” by Lieut.-Col. Greenaway, of the 
Madras Staff Corps; “Three Days of a Father's 
Sorrow: A Book of Consolation,” by M. Felix 
Bungener, author of “ The Life of Calvin; “ Mili- 
tary Ends and Moral Means”—exemplifying the 
higher influences affecting military life and cha- 
racter, the motives to enlistment, the use of strata- 
gems in war, the necessity for standing armies, 
and the duties of a military force aiding the civil 
power—by Colonel James Graham, author of 
“The Art of War; and “Woman in France 
during the Eighteenth Century,” by Julia Ka- 
mown. § author of ““ Women of Christianity,” &c. 
They also announce the following new novels :— 
“Under the Ban” (Le Maudit), from the 
French ; “ Hester Kirton,” by the author of 
“ Chesterford ;” “A Fatal Error; or, the Vyvi- 
annes,” by J. Masterman; “ Darkest before 
Dawn,” by the author of ‘The Cruelest Wrong 
of All; “The Portent; a Romance of the 
Taishitarawgh ; or, Inner Vision of the High- 
landers, commonly called Second Sight,” by 
George Mac Donald, author of “Phantastes;” “St. 
Knighton’s Keive,”’ by the Rev. F. T.O’ Donoghue ; 
and a new novel by the author of “Morning 
Clouds” and “ The Romance of a Dull Life.” 

Captain Speke is preparing a new volume on 

the subject of his great discovery, under the title 
of “ What led to the Discovery of the Sources of 
the Nile.” 
Mr. Wit11am Cuampers has long been en- 
gaged upon a history of his native county of 
Peebleshire, in which his estate of Glenormiston 
is situated. The work will be extensively illus- 
trated with woodcuts prepared from original 
drawings, and promises to be one of general no 
less than of local interest, particularly as regards 
the early British Hill-Forts, Border-Towers, and 
other antiquities. 

Mr. Richarp WeEsTMACOTT, Royal Academ 
Professor of Sculpture, is engaged upon wh 
Handbook to the Principal Schools of Sculpture, 
Ancient and Modern,” which will be published by 
Messrs. Black of Edinburgh. 
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A curious contribution to the history of modern 
literature is formed by the “ Mémoires d’une Femme 
de Chambre,” the latest thing in French sensations. 
The feuilleton of the Sport indulged in November 
last in one of its mild jokes by announcing, apropos 
of some theatrical scandal, the speedy appearance 
of a book to be entitled “ Memoirs of a Lady’s 
Maid who had been in the service of the best 
known Actresses in Paris, such as the Thédtre 
Frangaise, the Opera, &c.” ‘The very next day 
the publishers’ shops were thronged with inquirers 
after the new book, which turned out to be a hoax. 
But a man of ready pen took up the title, and, out 
of old books, and journals, and loungers’ reports, 
feuilletons, &c., he produced a meaningless, flat, 
stupid réchauffé of a book, of which, through its 
captivating title, were sold in a few days 30,000 
to 40,000 copies. “ Sic itur ad astra,” and so much 
for the Paris of 1864. 

Weread in the Indépendance : “ M. Jules Janin 
is still believed to have a very good chance of 
success at the forthcoming election for the French 
Academy, M. Guizot and his friends are deter- 
mined to vote for him. But MM. Thiers and 
Mignet are struggling zealously on behalf of M. 
Autran, who is their compatriot. The result will, 
to a certain extent, depend on the votes of the 
Napoleonian party in the Academy. These votes 
will, at the first tour de scrutin, be given in favour 
of M. Camille Doucet. Should this gentleman, 
however, not receive sufficient support, their votes 
will then assure the victory either to M. Janin or 
to M. Autran. Of these two names public opinion 
will not hesitate to pronounce itself in favour of 
the first.” 

Mr. Jamison’s “ Life of Bertrand du Guesclin,” 
recently published by Messrs. Triibner & Co., has 
been translated by command of the Emperor into 
French. 

Aw English pack of hounds are now performing 

ightly in the Chatelet in Ponson du Terrail’s 
“Youth of King Henry.” 

We find announced the following new French 
periodicals: — Le Globe, Le Rasoir, and Le 
Sauveur des Peuples: Jowrnal du Spiritisme, 
Propagateur de [ Unité Fraternelie. 

M. Rewnan’s public lectures being still for- 
bidden, he has opened a course of Hebrew and 
Sanskrit to a select class at his private residence. 
The lectures will be printed. 

THE future Empress of Mexico has just turned 
author, and issued privately ‘“ Souvenirs de Voyage 
& bord de la Fantasie,’ and “Un Hiver dans 
l’Isle de Madére.” 

Tux letters of the Emperor Napoleon I. during 
the latter years of his life are said to be disfigured 
by coarse personalities. It is this which has for 
a time led to the interruption of the work, and it 
is now doubtful if it will be resumed. 





THE SHAKESPEARE COMMEMORATION 
AT STRATFORD. 


Saar preparations at Stratford-on-Avon promise 
fair for the success of the festival. The zeal 
with which they have been entered upon does 
infinite credit to the worthy mayor and his fellow- 
townsmen, for the county at loiige is inert and 
even obstructive. The Lord-Lieutenant and a few 
others are the only hearty co-operators among the 
whole squirearchy of the county. A stranger must 
see much of the society of Warwickshire gentry 
before he can realize their rather Beotian 
nature. Even Leamington, which at one time 
was frequented, on account of its waters and 
medical repute, by occasional statesmen, great 
lords, and distinguished generals, is now become 
the home of a more numerous but far less 
select population. Stratford-on-Avon, however, 
whatever its intrinsic merits may be, is excep- 
tionally placed in respect to anything con- 
nected with the name of Shakespeare. People 
habitually visit the town and oak their way to 
Shakespeare's house, relics, and grave; Americans, 
who ask more questions than any one else, visit 
Stratford in swarms. Consequently, there is not 
only a Shakespeare Hotel, but the word Shake- 
pervades the streets and the population 
asia kind of leaven. It is their chief household 
word; and it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
the well-to-do inhabitants of that town have, to 
some appreciable degree, more knowledge of his 
works than the same classes of their countrymen 
in other towns of Warwickshire. 

Stratford is by no means ill adapted for a great 
Pompei 4 It is unlike other English towns of 
the samé moderate population, in the following 
rather important particulars. The streets are 
unusually broad, long, and numerous. The 
houses that flank them are small and low; but they 
are substantially built, and are clean. There is no 
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obtrusive vulgarity of street architecture. Conse- 
quently, when banners are flying everywhere 
above, and a well-dressed mob is sauntering 
below, the effect will be purely festive in appear- 
ance. ‘There is no squalor, smell, dirt, nor mean- 
ness in Stratford; and these negative facts are, 
relatively speaking, very high praise. The wooden 
Pavilion is partly finished, and is of an exceed- 
ingly ample construction. It forms a great 
polygon, with a level pit, to be filled with some 
2000 chairs. Rows of benches, holding about 
1500 seats, are ranged parallel to the walls; they 
are surmounted by a low gallery containing equal 
accommodation. The stage is appended to one 
side of the polygon. There is room on the whole 
for 5000 persons; but how that multitude is ever 
to get in through the three existing doorways and 
their incommodious approaches is quite inconceiv- 
able. It is clear that these should be materially im- 
proved. It seems as though a voice would be 
heard throughout the whole of the Pavilion with 
unusual ease. If experience proves it a success, 
perhaps it may become the original of some per- 
manent structure elsewhere in stone and iron, 
upon the same good design. The Pavilion is 
built on the outskirts of the town, close to the 
fine old church where the poet is buried. Strat- 
ford has the charm of possessing no untidy 
suburbs ; but here, least of all, are there any such. 
The green churchyard lies in stately repose under 
its tall elms, and is half surrounded by the quiet 
flow of the Avon. The meadows lie beyond. 
Shakespeare’s bust in the church has been retinted 
very tastefully. The flesh-colour of the face and 
the deeper tints of the dress have a quaint, and 
not a doll-like appearance. The church has 
always been ‘cared for and well kept, but its 
decorations have received some recent additions 
to meet the coming festival, which are a very 
noticeable gain. 

Shakespeare’s house is at the opposite end of 
the town. Its present condition must be very 
gratifying to those who subscribed so liberally 
some years ago for its purchase and repair. It 
stands with an appearance of modest reserve on 
the side of a rather uncongenial-looking street. 
The purchase of adjoining plots has prevented its 
being hustled by every-day buildings. Behind it, 
and, to some extent, also on either side, is an open, 
grassy space, cut up by narrow walks, and orna- 
mented with flower-beds. There is no gaudiness 
nor presumption in the general effect of this 
memorial of Shakespeare; it asserts its claim 
modestly, and yet sufficiently, to the attention of 
the passer-by, and is thoroughly appropriate to its 
purpose. 

In speaking of Stratford and its sights, and to 
qualify our general assertions on Warwickshire 
backwardness, we must not omit to mention one 
of the very few modern architectural additions 
to the county, other than squires’ houses. It 
is what may be called a monumental church, 
now nearly completed, of exceeding beauty in 
design, internal colour, and decoration. It has 
been built by Mr. Scott, the well-known Gothic 
architect, for Miss Ryland, a lady of large 
estate, whose name is never mentioned in 
Warwickshire without respect ; and it is designed 
as a memorial to her parents. The building 
of so costly a church is the gossip of the county. 
It stands in a charming, past te A village called 
Shelbourne, a little to the right of the road that 
connects Stratford and Warwick. It is quite 
small, though its spireis imposing. Its rich in- 
ternal decoration of polished pilasters of variously- 
coloured marble, and of capitals of rarely-carved 
foliage, is in perfect harmony with its elaborate 
and beautiful design. It will undoubtedly occupy 
a place among the very first class of works of art. 

The general result of the impressions we have 
obtained from a visit to Stratford is that the 
coming féte has an unusually good chance of 
proving a success—on the condition, how- 
ever, that all attractions dependent on the co- 
operation of living genius and artistic sentiment 
are to be imported from elsewhere ; and also that 
the guests are prepared to pay pretty handsomely 
for their lodgings and food. Partly from acci- 
dental circumstances, and partly from disinclina- 
tion, very few of the neighbouring gentry are dis- 
posed to hospitality during the Shakespeare féte. 
On the other hand, a sufficiency of lodgings seems 

rocurable. The adjacent towns lie at convenient 

istances. Stratford itself is very suitably built 
for a festival of this magnitude ; and, last of all, 
the resident gentry of Stratford are doing their 
very best. The sudden and unexpected announce- 
ment by Mr. Fechter, however, that he will not 
now, for personal reasons, give his performance 
of “Hamlet” at Stratford is causing much dis- 
appointment. — 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Anonymous Communications cannot be inserted.) 


GRAMMATICAL PLAGIARISM. 
To the Editor of Tue READER. 


S1r,—I beg to solicit the favour of being allowed 
to reply, as briefly as possible, to Mr. Dalgleish’s 
unwarrantable attack on my “ Practical English 
Grammar.” Of the very small portion of my 
work devoted to Composition and Précis, there 
are only three pages on Coraposition (pp. 268-270), 
and five on Précis (pp. 274-278), against which 
the slightest objection could possibly be urged, 
since the other portions (as stated in my book) 
are extracted from Parker’s “‘ Composition,” which 
is long anterior to Mr. Dalgleish’s work. 

Mr. Dalgleish brings the artillery of his one 
hundred and eighty-two pages to bear against my 
eight pages, and, finding (in the “ Composition ”’) 
two isolated passages of seven lines each in my 
book somewhat similar to corresponding ones in 
his, he hastily pronounces my work a plagiarism. 
Even if these passages were identical, which they 
are not, the proportion is too absurd to justify 
such an accusation. 

In the first extract adduced, six particulars 
are specified in my book, and five in Mr. 
Dalgleish’s. Three of these — the place, the 
persons, and the time— occur in a similar pas- 
sage in Parker’s “Composition” (p. 36, ed. 
1846) ; and the only other really important one 
may be found in Graham’s “ English Style” (p. 51, 
ed. 1857)—viz., “Facts should be related in 
the order and time in which they occurred, and 
should not be mixed up with each other.” In the 
second instance adduced, Mr. Dalgleish unfairly 
puts fragments of an observation of his in com- 
parison with a mutilated portion of my “ General 
Directions on Biography,” instead of placing both 

assages in juxtaposition (vide “ Dalgleish,” p. 
8; “ Mongan,” p. 270). 

On the subject of Précis I would, if space per- 
mitted, very gladly insert pp. 277, 278 of his 
book in comparison with pp. 82, 83, and 84 of 
mine. Mr. Dalgleish labours under a very great 
mistake in supposing that he is the inventor of the 
“ Rules for the Formation of Précis.” They are 
the very pith and marrow of that extract from the 
“ Sixth Report of the Civil Service Commissioners” 
which is given both in his book and in mine. 
Neither he nor any other writer on Précis is the 
inventor of Abstract, Summary, or Index (vide 
Hunter’s Précis). 

Apologizing for this unavoidable intrusion on 
your valuable space, 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
April 4th, 1864. Roscoz Monaan. 








SCIENCE. 


THE FORM OF HEAT; BEING A HISTORY 
OF THE KINETIC THEORY OF HEAT 
FROM 1620 TO 1862. 


[SECOND ARTICLE. ] 


} ye we trace the history of the events which—if 
they have not succeeded as yet in making “a 
sufficient impression on the minds of all cultiva- 
tors of chemistry” or philosophy to lead them to 
reject the superficial and inaccurate, and, we 
may add, erroneous, though “convenient,” hypo- 
thesis of caloric—have yet gained a considerable 
number of adherents amongst the ablest pro- 
moters of science for the until then nearly for- 
gotten theory of Bacon, it will be necessary to 
enter upon the consideration of a subject which 
stands in more intimate relation to the question 
at issue than might appear at first sight. The 
problem of determining the nature or form of heat 
may besolved completely —and, indeed, perhaps best 
of all—by a consideration of those thermic pheno- 
mena which are generally designated by the 
name of radiant heat; and, though the actual 
solution of the question, or the adoption by 
modern philosophers of the result to which that 
investigation leads, proceeded from different . 
causes, yet, in order to fully comprehend the 
degree of certainty which attaches to the result 
arrived at, as well as to thoroughly understand the 
nature and qualities of heat, it is indispensable to 
follow also the course of discovery in.the depart- 
ment of radiant heat. The account of this will 
thus form an intermede, retrospective as well as 
prospective, between the histories of the two 
principal epochs, old and recent, which may be 
distinguished in the development of the kinetic 
philosophy of heat. 

The names which we shall encounter in the 
course of this research are principally the same as 





| met with before. An extract Bacon was 
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given in the first article, in which he proposed 
that it should be tried by experiment whether 
the heat issuing from obscure bodies might not 
be concentrated by lenses in the same man- 
ner as light is. It is evident herefrom that 
Bacon had considered a certain similarity to 
subsist between light and heat, or rather between 
luminous and non-luminous rays. The experi- 
ment suggested by Bacon was long in the making; 
and the first actual experiments on any subjects 
at all related to it, so far from procuring advantage 
to science, contributed only to retard its progress. 
The experiments we refer to were owing to 
Mariotte, who, in 1682, made or published the fol- 
lowing observation. He had found that, whilst 
the image of a fire, produced by a concave spe- 
culum, was not diminished in brilliancy by inter- 
posing a sheet of white glass of a certain thick- 
ness between the fire and the mirror, the heat of 
the image became altogether imperceptible—consi- 
derable though it was when the glass was removed 
(see Quvres, vol.i., p. 288). This apparent separa- 
bility between heat and light,upon which Lambert 
“ sagaciously” later insisted, and which led Scheele 
to propose the name of radiant heat as of a new 
peculiar agent, was the cause of an amount of 
confusion in the minds of scientific persons which 
two centuries almost have not yet succeeded in 
perfectly overcoming. Erroneous as were his views 
—to some extent at least—on the kindred subject 
of light, Newton alone perhaps, in the space 
from Bacon’s to Young’s time, and almost down 
to our own, perceived accurately the nature and 
relations between so-called radiant and conducted 
heat, and those between heat and light, and very 
nearly those between visible and invisible rays. 
This will appear from the following extract from 
his Optics, particularly if taken in conjunction 
with that already quoted in the former portion : 
—‘ Tf in two large, tall, cylindrical vessels of glass 
inverted”—so Newton relates what seems to be 
the account of an actual experiment— two little 
thermometers be suspended so as not to touch the 
vessels, and these vessels, thus prepared, be carried 
out of a cold place into a warm one, the thermo- 
meter in vacuo will grow warm as much and 
almost as soon as the thermometer which is not 
in vacuo. Is not the heat of the warm room,” 
he continues, “conveyed through the vacuum by 
the vibrations of a much subtler medium than 
air, which, after the air was drawn out, remained 
in the vacuum? And is not this medium the 
same with that medium by which light is reflected 
and refracted [or generally propagated], and by 
whose vibrations light communicates heat to 
bodies ?” (qu. 18, 2nd edit.) From these sugges- 
tions of Newton two things result: first, that, in 
his opinion, what is called radiant heat consists in 
a motion conveyed by ethereal undulations from 
one body to another; and, secondly, that, so far 
as this convection or propagation is concerned, 
light and heat, according to him, are somehow 
connected. That both heat and light consist in a 
motion of the particles, Newton had suggested in 
another passage, already quoted ;* and, by allowing 
light to communicate heat to bodies through the 
undulations of an ethereal medium, he implicitly 
reasserts his sentiment that heat is motion; yet, 
the closer relations subsisting between luminous 
and non-luminous rays do not seem to have been 
accurately perceived, or at least were not stated, 
by Newton. This important progress in the study 
of radiant heat seems to have been first accom- 
plished—it is true in an imperfect and even erro- 
neous form—by Dr. James Hutton, the geologer, 
in his essay On Light, Heat, and Fire, pub- 
lished in 1794. From the successful execution of 
Bacon’s experiment of the concentration, not by 
lenses, but mirrors, of invisible rays—first per- 
formed, according to Young, by Dr. Hoffmann— 
and from the more complicated phenomenon of 
the apparent reflection of cold, revived, if not in- 
vented, by Pictet, which reposes upon the same 
principles,— Hutton was led to propose what is 
now called the theory of the movable equilibrium 
of temperatures. In this, however, he was fore- 
stalled by Prevost; but the following extension of 
this theory is an original contribution of his own. 
According to Prevost, all substances, at what- 
soever temperature, emit heat or invisible rays, and 
at the same time receive heat from the environing 
bodies. If they give out less than they receive, 
they grow cold; if the contrary, warm. N ow, 
the question to determine was the relative nature 





* The same idea may be inferred from the f wing 
queries, which are supplementary to that quoted peering 
Do not all fixed bodies, when heated beyond a certain de- 
emit light and shine, and is not this emission performed 

the vi motions of their parts?” (Q.8.) And, 
again, “Is heated so hot as to emit light 


tional—as they had been found to be, long before, b 


accompany the visible rays of flames or other 


of the rays which bodies emit when at ordinary 
temperatures, and those luminous rays which they 
are known to emit at the higher temperatures. 
According to Hutton, both these classes of rays 
consist of “subtile matter” of different qualities, 
and the invisible rays, which represent invi- 
sible heat—or, as Hutton proposes to call them, 
invisible light—differ from the visible rays, or light, 
only in the same degree as the luminous rays of 
different colours differ among themselves. Any 
of those subtile kinds of matter entering into 
chemical combination with ordinary matter, 
according to Dr. Hutton, appear as heat (pp. 32 
and63). Substitute for matter of different qualities 
undulations of different wave-lengths, and the 
views of Hutton coincide with the correct defini- 
tions of radiant heat and its relation to light, 
which are :—that heat consists in molecular vibra- 
tions, which may be either communicated, pro- 
bably, from one molecule to another by contact, 
when it is conducted heat, or through the undula- 
tions of the intervening ether, when it appears as 
radiant heat. If those vibrations have a certain 
rapidity, they become perceptible to the eye as 
light ; if of less rapidity, they can be felt only as 
heat.* 

The correctness of these definitions, which 
hitherto had only been stated in the modified, 
and, in a material regard, erroneous form proposed 
by Hutton, was soon after confirmed by a disco- 
very of Sir W. Herschel, of which Young declares 
that “it must be allowed to be one of the greatest 
that: had been made since the days of Newton.” 
This discovery is described by Herschel himself in 
the following terms :—‘ A beam of radiant heat 
emanating from the sun,” he states (Phil. Trans. 
for 1800, p. 291), ‘‘ consists of rays that are differ- 
ently refrangible. The range of their extent, when 
dispersed by a prism, begins at violet-coloured 
light, where they are most refracted and have the 
least efficacy. We have traced these calorific rays 
throughout the whole extent of the prismatic [or 
visible] spectrum, and found their power in- 
creasing, while their refrangibility was lessened 
as far as the confines of red-coloured light. But 
their diminishing refrangibility and increasing 
power did not stop here. For we have pursued 
them a considerable way beyond the prismatic 
[that is, the visible] spectrum into an invisible 
state.” Thus, it was found that the sun, besides 
visible rays, gives out others which are invisible, 
but yet, as Herschel found, liable to the same 
incidents of refraction and reflection as the visible. 
Hence, the following two questions arose—Are the 
invisible rays met with in the solarspectrum similar 
to those emitted by ordinary non-luminous sub- 
stances which were found in every respect to com- 
port to them alike? and, again, In what respect 
are both these classes of rays different from 
the luminous? The first question admitted of no 
other but an affirmative answer; to the second, 
Herschel replied in the following words (oe. cit.) :— 
“Tf we call light those rays which illuminate 
objects, and radiant heat those which heat bodies, 
it may be inquired whether light be essentially 
different from heat. In answer to which I would 
suggest, that we are not allowed by the rules of 
philosophizing to admit two different causes to 
explain certain effects if they may be accounted 
for by one. If [the statement adduced above] be 
a true account of solar heat, for the support of 
which I appeal to my experiments, it remains 
only for us to admit that such of the rays of the 
sun as have the refrangibility of those contained 
in the prismatic [or visible] spectrum, by the 
construction of the organs of sight, are admitted 
under the appearance of light and colours; and 
that the rest, being stopped in the coats and 
humours of the eye, act upon them, as they are 
known to do upon all the other gg of our body, 
by occasioning a sensation of heat.” Unfor- 


incandescent bodies, were naturally perplexed by 
this result; to Herschel, on the contrary, the 
knowledge of this fact, discovered by himself, 
should have immediately suggested an explana- 
tion of both the above observations. In trans- 
mitting a mixed beam of rays through any sub- 
stance whatever, the amount of absorption which 
the invisible—or, as we would call them, Her- 
schellic*—rays undergo, whilst it materially in- 
fluences the calorific power of the beam on emer- 
gency, does not in the least concern its luminous 
intensity ; hence, it is preposterous to expect 
that, in any case where the Herschellic rays 
undergo any absorption at all, and this takes 
place even in the transmission through colourless 
glass,t the losses of heating and illuminating power 
should be proportional. As usual, it was Dr, 
Young’s task to shed light and clearness upon the 
obscurity prevailing around him ; and accordingly, 
in 1807, he thus enunciated the true doctrine of 
radiant heat. “It was Newton’s opinion,” he 
states (Lectures, vol. i. p. 654), “that heat 
consists in a minute vibratory motion of the 
particles of bodies, and that this motion is com- 
municated through an apparent vacuum by the 
undulations of an elastic medium, which is also 
concerned in the phenomena of light. If the 
arguments which have been lately advanced [by 
Young himself] in favour of the undulatory theory 
of light be deemed valid, there will be still stronger 
reasons for admitting this doctrine respecting heat, 
and it will be only necessary to suppose the vibra- 
tions and undulations principally constituting it 
to be larger and stronger than those of light; 
while, at the same time, the smaller vibrations of 
light, and even the blackening [or Ritteric]} rays, 
derived from still more minute vibrations, may, 
perhaps, when sufficiently concentrated, concur in 
producing the effects of heat. These effects, begin- 
ning at the blackening rays, which are invisible, 
are a little more perceptible in the violet, which 
still possess but a faint power of illumination ; the 
yellow-green possess the most light; the red give 
less light, but much more heat; while the still 
larger and less frequent vibrations, which have no 
effect on the sense of light, may be supposed to 
give rise to the least refrangible [or Herschellic] 
rays, and to constitute invisible heat.” f 

The accuracy of these views was fully confirmed 
by all subsequent researches; not, however, without 
endeavours being made tp invalidatethem. Their 
most strenuous opponent, for a time, perhaps, was 
Melloni. This justly celebrated, but not infal- 
lible, philosopher, on the occasion of a publication 
by Ampére, enunciating opinions somewhat similar 
to Young’s (see Phil. Mag., vol. vii., p. 342, 1835), 
published some experiments of his own to the con- 
trary, which, if exact, would certainly annihilate 
the theory of Young. In the first place, Melloni 
asserted (see Taylor’s Memoirs, vol.i., p.388) to have 
removed by means of coloured media all the light 
from a given part of the spectrum—the green, for 
instance—and that, notwithstanding, on the iden- 
tical spots whence all light had disappeared, caloric 
effects were perceptible. Here, then, was heat, or 
caloric rays, insulated from the light, or visible 
rays, of the same refrangibility with which they are 
ordinarily associated. In the next place, Melloni 
pretended to have isolated, by means of a trans- 
parent screen composed of a certain green glass 
and water, light of the intensity of sun-light, but 
which yet was incapable of producing any heating 
effect: here, then, was light shorn of its calorific 
power—that is, the purely luminous rays separated 
from their habitual calorific associates. In 1839 
Melloni still clung to these facts, and the con- 
sequences which flow from them—that is, main- 
tained the diversity of nature and consequent 
separability of luminous and caloric radiations, 
But, in 1844, he formally retracted (Ann. de 
Chimie et de Physique, vol. \xxii., p. 67) his 





tunately, these views, of the correctness of which 
his own researches were then the best extant | 
proof, were shortly after abandoned by Herschel, | 
in consequence of experiments which it is hard to | 
conceive how they could have changed his mind. 
The experiments alluded to were in nature similar 
tothat of Mariotte, previously mentioned. Herschel 
found, namely, that, in transmitting solar beams 
through coloured substances, the losses of calorific 
and luminiferous power which were observable in | 
them after emergency were altogether dispropor- 


Mariotte, also in the case of transmission throug 
colourless glass. Now Mariotte and his immediate | 
successors, not knowing the existence of rays 
invisible to the eye, yet calorifically efficient, which 


ss 





* As will be mentioned later, besides this lower limit there 
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ptibility of vibrations as 
in prom a 


first-mentioned experiment, the result of which, 
he showed, was owing to the fact of his havin 
worked with an impure spectrum, in whic 
the Newtonic and Herschellic rays were not 


| completely separated, so that, on one and the 
_ same spot, both kinds of rays were incident. The 


rays, therefore, which remained after the removal 


of all light by the action of absorbents were not 


rays of the same refrangibility as the visible rays 
abstracted, but simply Herschellic rays, upon 


which the absorbent had not the same effect as 





* As at the red end of the visible spectrum, there are also 
invisible rays adjoining the violet end. These latter are 
calorifically but little effective, but_become perceptible by 
their chemical and other effects. They were discovered by 
Ritter, in 1801, and will be designated in the sequel as Ritteric. 

+ Already, in 1794, Dr. Hutton had explained upon this prin- 
ciple the observation of Mariotte. See his poner. p. 65. 

t The identity of the light, heat, and also chemical prin- 
ciples, ap nt in rays, was somewhat doubtingly affirmed 
also by rard, and in the same manner supported by 
Bertolet, Biot, Chaptal, in 1813—not, however, as ¥: 

id, upon the undulatory theory, but upon the 
hypothesis of rays (see Ann. of Phil., vol. ii., p. 161). 
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upon the visible rays ( Bib/. Univ., vol.xlix, p.167).* 
As to his second statement—asserting the exist- 
ence of light of the intensity of sun-light, but yet 
without any heating power—it was never again 
mentioned by Melloni, and it is difficult to resist 
the conclusion that it was founded on imagination 
rather than on any actual observation. Hence- 
forth, Melloni became one of the staunchest sup- 
porters of the theory of Young (see, «. In 
Comptes-Rendus, vol. xxxi, p. 476, 1850), which 
he had at first not only openly combated, but by 
which his discoveries also of the so-called colora- 
tion of heat became to a great extent shorn of 
their merit.+ By also proving, experimentally, the 
heating effect of the moon’s rays (ib., vol. xxil., 
p. 541, 1846)—the apparent absence of which, 
upon superficial consideration, affords an argument 
against Young’s theory—Melloni demolished one 
of the few seeming strongholds of its opponents. 
That the absence of calorific power im moon- 
beams was only apparent seems to have been 
thought already by Bacon; but, in reality, the 
mere fact that the rays of a candle, for in- 
stance — even the Newtonic rays which it 
emits by themselves—which, at a certain dis- 
tance from the candle, have undoubted heating 
wer, yet, at a greater distance, where they are 
still visible, have none, shows that all such phe- 
nomena are to be accounted for, not upon any 
supposed distinction between calorific and lumin- 
ous rays, but simply by the greater acuteness of 
our visual nerve and apparatus, as compared, be 
it with the sensibility of ordinary nerves, or of 
our heat-measuring instruments. The wonderful 
delicacy of our eye, which it cannot but be hope- 
less to endeavour to match by artificially contrived 
instruments, is shown, perhaps best of all, by an 
observation of Prof. Draper, according to which “a 
fine specimen of [ phosphorescent} chlorophane, at 
its maximum of brightness, yields alight 3000 times 
less intense than the flame of a very small oil-lamp” 
(Phil. Mirg., v.i.,p. 95,1850). Wecannot, therefore, 
wonder that the light of phosphorescence also is ap- 
ntly without heating capacity, our instruments 

ing incapabie of measuring effects so minute.t 
The identical nature of heat and light, both in 
their origin and in their mode of propagation in 
the form of luminous and non-luminous rays, may 


* be said to have been irrefragably established after 


Melloni, and, somewhat later, still more strictly, 
MM. Masson and Jamin (see Comptes-Rendus, 
vol. xxxi., p. 14, 1850), had shown by accurate 
measurement that, whatever vicissitudes a visible 
ray undergoes, its luminous and caloric powers will 
suffer in exactly the same manner; whilst, on 
the other hand, experiments made by various ob- 
servers, some of whom were even antagonistic to 
the theory of Young,§ had proved that invisible 
or Herschellic rays are liable to, and comport 
exactly in the same manner under the inci- 
dents of reflection, refraction, polarization, and 
interference, as the visible or Newtonic rays, 
Now, if it be allowed that light or Newtonic 
rays are propagated by motion, heat and light 
baing coincident in their origin—or, rather, light 
being but an effect of what by another name is 
called heat—it could not be doubted that heat 
also in its essence must be motion. The question 
open to doubt was thenceforth only whether heat 
be a motion of the material particles of matter, or 
of the ethereal substance generally supposed to be 
imprisoned between them. Dr. Young, agreed in 
this with Newton, in 1802, had decided in favour of 
the former view (see Phil. Trans., 1802, p. 47). The 
subsequent discoveries, among others, of the re- 
lation subsisting between the chemical constitution 
and the specific heat of bodies, and, even more 
strikingly, the discovery of the relation between 
the chemical constitution of gases and the nature 
of the rays which they emit when in the state of 
incandescence—a discovery which, from its afford- 
ing @ new and delicate means of chemical analysis, 
has recently attracted so much attention—show 
that, in conformity with Young’s notion, the 
essence of heat is not ethereal but material motion. 
(To be continued.) C.K. A 

- Expolemen to the above is the observation of M. 
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which such p Any though opaque to light or Newtonic rays, 
a aoe toacertain extent (see Comptes-Rendus, vol. xvi., 


1843). 

t The gist of Melloni’s discoveries, Jin point of fact, had 
been stated by anticipation by Young, - 1807, in these words : 
—"It is to conceive that substances, pases to light, 
may be for the transmission of heat, in the same manner 
as may transmit. some kinds of light, 
le om fe) opaque with respect to others” (Lect., p. 631). 
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neat rofessor J.D. Forbes, in 1836, though still believing that 
light are produced or pro by “‘two waves 

yeauleof ape qualities,” was yet bound to admit, as the 
is experimen the waves produced by non- 
luminous in character with those pro- 
vibrations are transversal” (Phil, 








CONDENSATION OF VAPOURS ON THE 
SURFACES OF SOLIDS. 


OLID bodies exercise upon vapours an attrac- 
tive force which causes the vapour to con- 
dense in a film on the surface of the solid ; and, if 
the solid be porous, like charcoal, so as to present 
a large surface to the vapour, the condensation 
may be considerable. Professor Magnus had 
noticed that, in consequence of this power, and the 
heat liberated by the act of condensation, when 
moist air was projected against the face of a 
thermo-electric pile, the instrument always 
showed that the face against which the humid air 
was projected was warmed. This he found to be 
the case whether the pile was coated with lamp- 
black or not—the only difference being that, when 
the lamp-black was present, the heat was greater. 
He has recently examined various substances with 
reference to this power of condensation, and finds 
that all substances exercise it—the result of his 
inquiry being that “ different vapours condense on 
the surfaces of solid bodies in such quantities as to 
cause a sensible elevation of temperature.” 

In a short addendum to his paper, M. Magnus 
refers to the statement of Professor Tyndall that 
this power has been known to him for years; and 
expresses regret that Mr. Tyndall has not made 
known the precautions which he has taken to 
insure himself against this disturbing influence. 
He infers that, in Mr. Tyndall’s experiments, and 
in the repetition of them by Dr. Frankland, some 
unascertained cause has come into play which, 
in their hands, yielded results which he has 
been unable to obtain. He comments on the 
figure employed by Mr. Tyndall to express the 
relative sensibility of their instruments, and be- 
lieves that he can deduce with certainty from his 
experiments that air containing aqueous vapour 
is but slightly more permeable to radiant heat 
than dry air. Professor Magnus does not describe 
any new experiments which enable him to reaffirm 
the correctness of his results. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


ProressoR HELMHOLTZ, during the present 
week, has commenced his course of lectures on 
the Conservation of Energy at the Royal Insti- 
tution, and, as may be imagined, his name and 
his subject have not failed to draw together a 
good audience. In his second lecture, when 
treating of the origin of solar and stellar heat, he 
propounded a theory of the formation of sun 
spots, which, he asserts, has the advantage of 
reconciling telescopic observation with Kirchhoff’s 
theory, whose wholesale overthrow of astrono- 
mical work he does not endorse. Of the different 
mixtures of chemical elements given off by the 
glowing white hot aun, some are more volatile than 
others : hence glowing vapours arise which are con- 
densed into a “ fog,” as it were, by cooling ; and our 
sun-light is obtained: from the glowing particles of 
which these banks of fog are composed. Now the 
vapour of water is transparent, and the enormous 
evaporation which it allows is sufficient not only 
to permit of the reduction of the underlying sur- 
face to a comparatively red heat, but to tone down 
the heat of the surrounding “ fog ;”’ so that, from 
our stand-point, the transparent part of the sun’s 
atmosphere, filled with the vapours of water, shows 
us an underlying, comparatively cooled surface 
fringed with a belt of cooling vapours. 

AmonG the papers read on Thurslay last at the 
Royal Society was one by Mr. Gassiot on the 
performance of the Kew Spectroscope. We are 
enabled to show our readers 
the account rendered by 
Mr. Gassiot’s instrument 
of the “double line” D, 
remarking that the less 
refrangible part of the spec- 
trum lies to the right of our 
diagram, and that the sepa- 
ration of the two darkest 
lines=3’ of arc. It thus 
appears that the number of 
lines in the solar spectrum 
increases with the increa’ed 
power of the instrument 
brought to bear upon them, as does the number 
of the light-giving bodies in space with the power 
of our telescopes. 

THE Croonian Lecture at the Royal Society 



































will be delivered on Thursday next—the lecturer, 


Professor Helmholtz; the subject, “ The Normal 
Motions of the Human Eye in relation to Binocular 
Vision.” 

Tye Royal Horticultural Society have added a 
series of lectures on horticultural subjects to their 
attractions at South Kensington. The first lecture 
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was delivered on Tuesday last by Mr. Paul, 
on “The Hyacinth.” The subject of the second 
lecture, which is to be delivered on April 26, is 
‘“* Vegetable and Insect Life of the Amazons,” by 
Mr. Bates, the well-known naturalist and explorer 
of that mighty river. We must also call attention 
to the announcement in another column that the 
first fruits of Mr. Weir’s explorations are to be 
balloted for on the 15th inst. 

Tuer Council of the Microscopical Society of 
London, being desirous of extending as far as 
possible the study of microscopical science, have 
determined to give their public approval, and 
grant a Quekett Medal, to that which shall be 
adjudged, after careful comparison, to be the best 
microscope of each of the three following classes :— 
1. An Educational Microscope, to be sold for 
three guineas; 2. A Student’s Microscope, to be 
sold for five guineas; 3. A Student’s Binocular 
Microscope, to be sold for ten guineas. They are 
also prepared to offer a Certificate of Excellence 
fora Hand Achromatic Microscope for field or 
clinical purposes. The instrument, with a live 
box, to be supplied for one guinea. The instru- 
ments intended for competition to be sent in to 
King’s College, Somerset House, addressed to the 
Council of the Microscopical Society of London, 
on or before the 3lst December, 1864. The 
Council do not undertake to grant a medal or 
give a testimonial in either of the classes, unless 
they consider the instruments sent in to be worthy 
of their approval. Full particulars of the terms 
of competition will be found in the Quarterly 
Journal of Microscopical Science. 

Tne second series of the Soirées Scientifiques et 
Littéraires was opened on the 31st ult. at the 
Sorbonne, M. Le Verrier being the lecturer, and 
the subject ‘‘ Modern Astronomy.” The following 
is the programme :—April 7, Pasteur on “ Spon- 
taneous Generation ;’’ 14, Martins “ Climate of 
Algeria ;” 21, Desains, “ Acoustics;” 28, H. 
St.-Claire Deville, “ Aluminium ;” May 12, “The 
Earth’s Crust.” 

AT arecent meeting of the Canadian Institute, 
Dr. Rosebrugh read a paper “On the Theory of 
the Opthalmoscope,” and gave a description of 
and mode of using a new instrument of his 
invention, for not only viewing, but photographing 
the deep structures of the living eye. This will 
be a welcome addition to ophthalmic surgery. 

WE have received a copy of an address recently 
delivered to the members of the Bath Natural 
History and Antiquarian Field Club, by its presi- 
dent, the Rev. Leonard Jenyns, and we commend 
it heartily to the perusal of all members of similar 
societies. One of the questions dwelt on is an 
important one—the addition of “papers to be 
read’”’ to the programme. We are glad to find 
that there is such a society quietly studying 
the neighbourhood of Bath, and anticipate great 
things from its members at the forthcoming 
meeting of the British Association in September. 

Mr. Sorsy begs us to say that he was well 
aware that prints had been taken from meteoric 
iron in Vienna as early as 1843, and published in 
Partsch’s work on meteorites. He only claims 
novelty as far as iron and steel are concerned. 

We beg to commend Harper's Weekly for 
the 19th ult., which has just reached us from 
New York, to the attention of the British Asso- 
ication Moon Committee, and this both for an 
engraving of the moon some 18 inches in diameter 
copied from a photograph taken by Dr. Draper, 
and fcr the remarks on lunar nomenclature which 
accompany it. Dr. Draper’s instrument is the 
largest reflector in America, having a silvered 
glass speculum of 16 inches aperture, with a focal 
length of 13 feet. The clockwork motion drives 
the collodion plate, the telescope itself remaining 
at rest—truly a labour-saving contrivance. We 
are glad to learn that a full description of Dr. 
Draper’s observatory is being published by the 
Smithsonian Institution. ‘The moon,” we read, 
“although it shows no signs of living beings, has 
been made by astronomers a grave-yard of dead 
philosophers. The parcelling out has not, how- 
ever, been conducted with fairness, for some almost 
unknown have good places, while great men like 
Galileo are put off under the fence. Some, too, 
are there who have no business among scientific 
people, whom they abhorred and ill-treated to 
their utmost while alive. The reader may judge 
of the comparative merits of Cyril, who has a 
splendid tomb, and Hypatia, buried in a minor 
one close by.” We hope Bath, as well as Pisa, 
will celebrate the tereentenary of Galileo. 

MaRInz pisciculture and ostreoculture are about 
to be commenced on a large scale at Ostend, where 
M. Desmet, whose labours on this subject are well 
known, is engaged in erecting all the necessary 
apparatus, 
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SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


RAY-TRANSMUTATION. 


Athenzeum Club, 2nd April. 
HROUGH the kindness of its author, [ have 
this day become acquainted with Dr. Akin’s 
communication to THe Reaper of the 26th of 
September, 1863. From conversations with Pro- 
fessor Stokes I had obtained a general notion of 
the experiments in which Dr. Akin has been for 
some time engaged; but I now learn that, on one 
of the points touched upon in the report of my last 
investigation—the proposed explanation, namely, 
of the glowing of a platinum wire in a hydrogen 
flame—he has anticipated me by several months. 
JOHN TYNDALL. 
LAKE-BASINS. — GLACIER-EROSION 
HYPOTHESIS. 


N the interesting letters which have lately 
appeared in THe READER upon the erosion of 
lake-basins by ice, one consideration has not been 
alluded to. Although there can be no novelty 
about it, yet I do not know where to refer to it in 





print, and therefore perhaps you will give inser- | 


tion to these few lines. 

Dr. Falconer asks—Could the vis a tergo (in the 
case of the Lago Maggiore) have propelled the 
bottom stratum of ice up an incline of 2° for 125 
miles? It may help to answer this question to 
recollect that the ice which filled a lake-basin 
must always have been under hydrostatic pres- 
sure; unless it were frozen to the rock, which 
would not be possible. Under these circum- 
stances, it would have required the ice to rise to a 
certain height above the level of the outlet of the 
basin, in order that the glacier should rest on the 
bottom, Perhaps we may put this height at 
about one-tenth of the depth of the lake at any 
given spot. (I do not know the average specific 
gravity of glacier ice.) Any additional thickness 
would cause pressure on the bottom, and, com- 
bined with motion, such pressure would produce 
erosion. 

Now, without going into the question of what 
depth would preclude motion in the lowest 
stratum of ice on the lake-bottom, we know that 
such motion would be possible under certain 
conditions of depth, because it is known that 
glaciers can slide on their beds even up-hill over 
opposing bosses of rock. In fact, the hydro- 
statical pressure alluded to would diminish fric- 
tion, and allow a given thickness of ice in a lake- 
basin to move with greater freedom upon its bed 
than if it were not immersed in water. 

Granted, then, that, under certain circumstances 
of depth (which would limit the erosive powers 
of the glacier), motion upon the floor of the basin 
could take place, we need not attribute the raising 
of the ice up the incline to the vis a tergo solely. 
The mere wasting of the upper and lower surfaces 
of the ice by thawing would thin off the glacier 
towards its extremity, so that it could not press 
so heavily on the bed, and must be, as it were, 
floated up from the abyss by the water beneath it. 
The upward ,inclination of the lake-bottom (if 
formed by erosion) would therefore, ceteris paribus, 
depend upon the rate of thinning-off of the glacier 
by thawing. It is easily seen also that the raising 
of detritus along such an incline would be much 
facilitated by being carried on, as it were, under 
water. 

With regard to the amount of erosion, it is clear 
that it would depend upon pressure and velocity 
conjointly,and that beneath the nearly level surface 
of a glacier it would be greatest in the direction 
of the greatest motion. This appears to be an 
answer to Sir C. Lyell’s second objection to Pro- 
fessor Ramsay’s theory (“ Antiquity of Man,” 
p- 312) that the Lake of Geneva does not lie in 
the line of greatest pressure of the ancient Rhéne 
glacier, for the abutment of the Jura must have 
prevented that direction from being the direction 
of greatest velocity of discharge. § O. FIsHER. 





LAKE-BASINS—GLACIER-EROSION 
HYPOTHESIS. 


Edinburgh, March 22. 

p° glaciers go up-hill and tear up the strata by 

the way? If they do not, Professor Ramsay's 
theory of the glacier-erosion of lake-beds is nought, 
whatever be the foldings resulting from the up- 
heaval of hill-ranges. This latter is a point of 
great importance in general geology which has 
long needed investigation; but, with Professor 
Ramsay, Dr. Falconer, and Mr. Beete Jukes, it is 
in admirable hands. But what about the other 
question? Professor Ramsay is unfortunately not 
the only geologist who has asserted this action of 
glaciers. His authority has misled others. Dr. 











Falconer is content simply to ask Professor 
Ramsay for his proof, knowing that in the long 
run that will be enough. Professor Desor goes 
strongly against Professor Ramsay. How could 
he do otherwise? He has known and studied 
glaciers all his life. 

In this country we are only familiar with ice 
as a solid; but ice as a glacier is not a solid—it 
moves not as a mass, but in each separate particle, 
obeying, as Professor Forbes has so well shown, 
in its motion the laws ofa fluid. Highly viscous, 
indeed, but still a fluid. This is the essential 
principle of glacier motion, which alone will guide 
us aright in all our conceptions of glacier action ; 
and it is only through forgetfulness of this prin- 
ciple that any one can fancy a glacier burrowing 
down headlong into the rock, and then, under a 
vis a tergo, mounting up a long incline of many 
hundred feet, thrusting the masses of uptorn 
strata before it. This is what a beam of wood or 
a bar of metal will do; and, if a glacier were a 
gigantic, solid, unyielding mass, thrust downwards 
and forwards by a force applied at its extremity, 
then, indeed, we should find it go tearing into the 


' rocks, hollowing out lake-basins, mounting up the 





face of long slopes, and only turning corners in so 
far as its elasticity allowed it to accommodate 
itself to circumstances. Make the mass of your 
unyielding solid huge enough, and the force 
applied at its extremity sufficiently enormous to 
thrust it down the trough of a valley out into the 
plain, and it would tear out a hole as large as the 
bed of the Lake of Geneva. This is exactly the 
fundamental idea of Professor Ramsay’s theory— 
but this, his agent, is not a glacier. 

Still does a glacier not go up-hill? In a glacier- 
valley bosses of rock many feet high have been 
ground over by the ice; and, in La Brenva glacier, 
Principal Forbes actually dug the ice away at one 
spot, and, as he happily phrases it, “ caught the 
glacier at work,” grinding up the face of the slope. 

All this is perfectly familiar to one who knows 
glaciers; but none of these phenomena offer any 
difficulty or mislead one who remembers that the 
agent is a moving fluid, all the particles of which 
continue to pursue a general direction, while they 
yet accept mutually such modifications of that 
direction as will best enable every other particle 
to share in the general progress. Hence the 
broken water and ripples and eddies in a river. 

In the case of La Brenva glacier the action of the 
ice was precisely similar to that of a river in like 
circumstances—similar, not the same, from the 
extreme viscidity of the fluid. Where the direc- 
tion of the valley changed, the upper surface of 
the stream, having nothing to check it, was carried 
forward against the valley wall, and advanced a 
little way up the face of the rock; but the mo- 
mentum of each lower portion of the glacier stream 
was more and more restrained by the weight of 
the masses above; and, if the striations of the rock 
could have been examined to a greater depth, they 
would, of course, have been found to come round 
more and more to their normal direction—+.e., 
parallel to the axis of the valley. And the proof of 
this is the fact that that parallelism to the axis of 
the valley was just the direction which the great 
body of the ice continued to pursue. 

Nothing, farther, can be more certain than this 
—that, ifon a flat the bottom of a glacier went 
down into a depression such as the Lake of 
Geneva, it would remain there and never come 
up again; while the surface alone would continue 
its progress as a river does over the surface of a 
deep dead pool in which no current stirs. 

As to the erosive power of a glacier, by means 
of which Professor Ramsay conceives the huge 
old Rhéne glacier got down to the bottom of the 
Lake of Geneva, it becomes on a level (or nearly 
a level) so slight that the glacier is actually unable 
to remove its own débdris; and, instead of thrust- 
ing its terminal moraine before it, it mounts up on 
the top of the huge ever-growing heap of débris, 
and, in one special case which I remember in 
Norway, rests on the flat summit of the bank at a 
height of 450 feet above the bottom of the valley. 

As I do not think this phenomenon of glaciers 
resting on huge débris beds has suevignialy been 
noticed, I beg to call attention to it as exhibited 
in the main Justedal glacier, the great Skars Fjord 
glacier, and the main Loden glacier, in Norway. 
The two former I have not visited for some years, 
and do not therefore speak of them with the same 
certainty with which I speak of the last, which I 
examined with some care last summer. 

I believe the whole subject the more worth 
attention as explaining what must have struck 
many alpine travellers on visiting Norway, and 
what has perplexed Agassiz, Desor, and others 
from Switzerland in examining the glacial phe- 
nomena of this country—viz., the ~want in so 
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many cases of terminal moraines. Near the sea, 
the valley bottoms have not slope enough to 
enable a glacier to thrust forward its débris as a 
terminal moraine; it mounts atop of the mass, 
and by its weight consolidates the heterogeneous 
heap into that enigmatical material—a bed of 
Boulder clay. R. B. Watson. 





THE SCALE OF THE MUSIC OF NATURE. 


Manse, Moffat, Dumfriesshire. 

E owe you much for the full notices which 
you have given us in the last number but 
one of ‘Tne ReapER and from time to time of what 
is doing in the scientific treatment of the scale of 
music. I cannot but wonder, however, that it 
has never occurred to the scientific students of 
the octave to inquire whether this, after all, be the 
scale of the music of nature—that of the human 
voice, of birds, &c. That it is the modern Occi- 
dental scale is certain. But it is neither the scale 
of the ancient Greeks, and that at an epoch of 
esthetic culture, when they were able to accom- 
plish achievements in the fine arts which the 
moderns have never been able to match, nor is it 
the scale of the Orientals at the present day. And, 
but for the modern demand for instrumental 
music, and the necessity involved in it of bringing 
dead matter (which can do no more than crispate 
according to the laws of elastic vibration) into 
tunewith the voice of living feeling, I am per- 
suaded the diapason would never have supplanted 
the tetrachord as the true musical scale—that series 
of notes which possesses a true unity, and whose 
possible transformations give all the formule of 

true feeling expressed in inarticulate sounds. 

I am persuaded that any one who can emanci- 
pate himself from the habit induced by modern 
musical training (which holds up the octave as 
the unity) will find, on making the experiment, 
that the scale comes naturally to a close at the 
fourth from the fundamental; that a fresh start is 
necessary to reach the fifth, which, being reached, 
however, a second tetrachord is accomplished, the 
duplicate of the former, but having its landing- 
place in the octave above. Hence the reason why 
the violinist, whose fingers and finger-board give 
him tetrachords of every pitch, presses up his 
major thirds to his fourths and his sevenths to 
his eighths in a way which no theory of elastic 
vibration can either explain or justify. He does 
it to satisfy the ear, which no sooner hears the 
fundamental note than it longs to hear also the 
fourth above it, which somehow gives repose along 


| with sensational excitement, and thus makes music 


delightful to the soul. Why it should do so is, 
of course, like everything of the kind—a mystery ; 
but I may remark that, by the theory which I 
advocate, the scale of music shows itself to be in 
perfect harmony with the scale of colours. When 
the octave is taken as the uttity of the scale of 
music, there is a complete discordance ; for rays of 
light, the ratio of whose vibrations are 1 : 2 (those 
of the octave), are not even visible together. But, 
when we take the ratio of the tetrachord—viz., 
3: 4—and view it in reference to colours, we obtain 
in every case precisely those colours which have 
been named complementary to each other, which 
are felt to be most beautiful when viewed in 
juxtaposition, and which may be said to suggest 
each other. Joun G. MACVICAR. 





GEOLOGICAL PLAGIARISM. 
Edinburgh, 23rd March. 
i this head I observe a letter in the last 
impression of Tur READER which is by no 
means flattering to myeelf; and I would, there- 
fore, now beg to make a few remarks by way of 
explanation. 

“F. G. S.” is not incorrect in supposing that 
he “had seen the same ideas, and possibly some 
of the same expressions, not long before in 
the Memoirs cf the Geological Survey.” I ac- 
knowledge the similarity of idea in the passages 
quoted by him, and the sameness of expression of 
which, in one or two cases, as a@ student and a 
beginner, I have been unfortunately guilty, and 
which, but for an oversight, woul ave been 
indicated by inverted commas. But, when I show 
how that has arisen, I hope “F. G. 8.” will un- 
derstand my excuse, and, should this meet the 
eye of Mr. Geikie, that that gentleman will accept 
my apology. ; 

On reading over, some time ago, the Geological 
Survey’s Memoir on Edinburgh, I was struck with 
Mr. Geikie’s remarks on Denudation in chapter 
xiii, which, by the way, applied to Midlothian 
generally, and not to Arthur's Seat in particular. 
The idea which more especially attracted my 
attention was that Midlothian had been subjected 
to a process of denudation at two different and 











taining the Longitude.” 
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——— 
widely separate in geologic time; and, as 
I Reppensd to be studying the geology of Arthur’s 
Seat at the time, I naturally desired to have a 
clearer idea of the effects of denudation on that 

icular hill. The result was the paper in ques- 
tion, which, as you can easily imagine, was written 
in the spirit of Mr. Geikie’s remarks ; but, at the 
same time, with the desire to give greater promin- 
ence than he has done to the idea above mentioned. 
The plan of my paper is quite different from the 
chapter in the memoir, and is all I ever intended 
to “be regarded as original.’ I certainly, per- 
haps, ought to have mentioned the source from 
which I had gathered a portion of my informa- 
tion; and herein I confess I have made a mistake. 
But, at the same time, “ F. G. 8S.” and Mr. Geikie 
will remember that these ideas on the denudation 
of Midlothian are by no means new, but have 
been more or less entertained by our local geo- 
logists for some time back, and have even been 
made the subject of papers before the Edinburgh 
societies, as my own was before its appearance in 


the pages of the Geologist. Janues HASWELL. 





PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 
PARIs, 


Academie des Sciences.—Tue following com- 
munications were read :—Kuhlmann, “ New Re- 
searches on the Preservation of Building-Mate- 
rials.” ©. Sainte-Claire Deville—“ Report on two 
memoirs by M. Domeyko relative to the Aerolitic 
Masses found in the Desert of Alacama, and to 
several new Chilian Minerals.” Lereboullet— 
“New Researches on the Formation of the first 
Embryonic Cells, and Note on the Origin and 
Formation of Blood Corpuscles in Fishes.’’ Konig 
—‘New Researches with Vibrating Plates.” De 
Jonquiéres—“ Diverse Properties of the Systems 
of Surfaces of any Order.” Chacornac—“ Method 
of determining the Proportion of Polarized Light 
in the Light of Comets.” Burdon—‘ On a new 
Sliding Rule.” Chatin—“ Studies on the Respira- 
tion of Fruits.” Pecholier and Saint-Pierre—‘ On 
the Health of Workmen employed in Tan-yards.” 
De Kericuff—*“ Application of his Method of ob- 
Martin—“ On a Varnish 
to protect the Reflecting Surfaces of Mirrors.” 
Sappey—‘“ Researches on the Structure of the 
Ovary.” Lussana—“ Anatomy and Physiology of 
the Mesencephale.” Golz—‘ Tonic Contraction 
of the Blood Vessels and its influence on the Cir- 
culation.” Baillet and Filhol—‘ Observations on 
the Lollium temulentum, and other species of Lol- 
lium.” Courty—“‘ Analysis of a Memoir on 
Organic Substitution.” Bonjean — ‘“ Remedies 

ainst Cholerine and Cholera.” Balbiani—‘“ On 
the Constitution of the Germ in the Animal Ovum 
before Fecundation.” Lavocat—‘ New proof of 
the Vertebral Construction of the Head.” De 
Lastic—“ On the Antiquity of the Human Re- 
mains found in the Bruniquel Cave.’’ Poumaréde 
—“ Employment of Zinc Vapour as a reducing 
Agent in the Extraction of Metals.’’ 








BERLIN. 


Preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften, Jan. 14. 
General Meeting of the Academy.—HeErr PETERS 
read a paper “ On some Species of Lizards belong- 
ing to the family Scincide.” It was more par- 
ticularly devoted to those described by Schneider 
and Wiegmann, and also gave an account of some 
new species in the Zoological Museum. He also 

resented to the Academy the conclusion of the 
tanical part of his work, “ Account of a Scientific 
Journey to Mozambique,” in which upwards of 
600 plants, about half of which are new to science, 
collected in that neighbourhood, are described. 

Jan. 18.— Physico- Mathematical Section.—Herr 
Beyrich read per “On some Trias Ammonites 
from Asia.” is paper contained a description 
of three species of ammonite—viz., 4. Mega- 
phyllus, from the island of Timor; A. peregrinus, 
and 4. brachyphyllus, which were found in Ladak. 
Drawings showing the peculiarities of the sutures 
illustrate the paper. 

Jan. 21,—General Meeting of the Academy.— 
Herr Kirchhoff read a paper entitled “ Remarks 
on the Records of the Treasurer of the other 
Gods. (rayla: ray adAwv Oewy.)” 

Jan. 28.—Anniversary Meeting.—The Secre- 
tary, Herr Henpt, ve a discourse “On the 
Influence of F erick the Great on the Develop- 
ment of German Literature.” He afterwards, as 
is custom on these occasions, reviewed the 
history of the Academy during the preceding 
year. The losses by death have been numerous. 

The Friedrich-Wilhelm Prize of 1000 thalers 
and a gold memorial medal of the Treaty of 
Verdun, which is given every five years for the 





best German work on any department of German 
history which shall have appeared during that 
period, was awarded to Dr. Hausser of Heidelberg, 
for his work ‘“‘On the History of Germany since 
the Death of Frederick the Great.” 

Herr Trendelenburg announced that the Hum- 
boldt travelling naturalist, Dr. Hensel, who, it 
will be remembered, left Europe for Rio in Sep- 
tember last, had arrived safely at that place, and 
had proceeded to Rio Grande do Sul. 

The meeting was brought to a conclusion by a 
paper by Herr Pertz “On the Early Life of 
Field-Marshal Neidhart von Gneisenau.” 





BRUSSELS. 


Academie des Sciences, April 2.—THE following 
papers and communications were read :—MM. 
de Sélys-Longchamps and Delwaque presented 
their observations “ On the State of Vegetation 
at Liége and Waremme on the 21st of March 
last.’ M. Quetelet gave the same observations 
for Brussels. M. Vincent—‘ Annotations on 
the Ornithological Epochs during the year 1863.” 
Brachet—‘‘On the numerous Improvements of 
which Optical Instruments are susceptible.” 
Sacré—“ On the Lightning Conductors fixed by 
him in Belgium.” Van Beneden—“ On the Fossil 
Bones of Squalide found in the Crag at Antwerp ;” 
“On the Claw of a large Lobster;” “ Second 
Appendix to a Memoir on the Bdelloda and the 
Trematoda.”’ M. Donny—* Essay on the Analysis 
and Comparison of Oils.” M. Montigny—“ Is 
the Scintillation of a Star the same for observers 
in different places ?” 





PHILADELPHIA. 


Academy of Natural Sciences, Dec. 1863.— 
THe papers read were as follows :—“ Description 
of the Genus Stereolepis Ayres,’’ by Theodore 
Gill; “ Description of the Genus Oxyjulis Gill,” 
by Theodore Gill; ‘‘ Note on some recent Addi- 
tions to the Ichthyological Fauna of Massachu- 
setts,” by Theodore Gill; ‘“ Note on the Species of 
Sebastes of the Eastern Coast of North America,” 
by Theodore Gill; “On some New and Singular 
Intermediate Forms of Diatomacea,’ by F. W. 
Lewis, M.D. (we shall return to this communi- 
cation) ; ‘Synopsis of the Species of Hosackia,” 

"y Asa Gray; “Synopsis of the Echinoids col- 
lected by Dr. W. Stimpson on the North Pacific 
Exploring Expedition, under the command of 
Captains Ringgold and Rodgers,” by Alex. Agassiz. 
“The collection of echinoids brought home by 
Dr. Stimpson was at first placed in the hands of 
Mr. James M. Barnard for identification. Other 
occupations having prevented him from finishing 
the task he had undertaken, the collection was 
sent to Cambridge, where it was arranged while I 
was engaged in cataloguing the echinoids of the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology. The specimens 
have thus been compared with the greater part of 
the originals of the ‘Catalogue Raisonné’ of 
Professor Agassiz, which are in the collection at 
Cambridge. Dr. Stimpson has collected so largely 
that the species which had not been described 
before, and which are here briefly noticed, form a 
large addition to the number of echinoids pre- 
viously known to science, He has visited several 
of the localities from which the French explorers 
had brought to the Jardin des Plantes many of 
the species mentioned in the ‘Catalogue Raisonné’ 
of Agassiz. The collection made at the Bonin 
Islands was particularly valuable in a historical 
point of view, as it enabled me to obtain precise 
knowledge concerning the species of echinoids 
which Mertens had collected there, and which, 
though described by Brandt in his ‘ Prodromus,’ 
had never been compared with the species described 
by Professor Agassiz about the same time. The 
annexed list is intended simply as a catalogue to 
give an idea of the value of the collection, and the 
author hopes to return to this collection on another 
occasion, and to give more lengthy descriptions 
and figures of the most interesting species. The 
notes of Dr. Stimpson, of the colours, and of the 
depth at which the echinoids were found, have 
been added in quotation marks. These notes cor- 
respond to numbers attached to the specimens at 
the time they were collected.” 

The election of officers for the ensuing year was 
held, and the following gentlemen were unani- 
mously elected mas, wer, By T. B. Wilson, M.D.; 
Vice-Presidents, R. Bridges,M.D., and W.S. Vaux; 
tas tg Secretary, T. Stewardson, M.D.; 
Recording Secretary, B. Howard Rand, M.D.; 


Librarian, J. D. Sergeant; Treasurer, W. C. 


Henszey ; Curators, J. Leidy, M.D., W. 8. Vaux, 
J. Cassin, and J. D. Sergeant; Auditors, W. S. 
Vaux, J. Jeanes, and A. H. Smith; Publication 
Committee, W, 8. Vaux, I. Lea, R, Bridges, M.D., 
J. Leidy, M.D., and T. Stewardson, M.D, 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Lonvon. 


Royal Institution, April 4. General Monthly 
Meeting, Col. Yorke, F.R.S.,in the chair. Messrs. 
A. Collie, A. Grant, B. A. Hewitt, Rev. Sir E. 
Jodrell, Bart., F.S.A., G. Lushington, V. Lush- 
ington, J. Stern, J. Tozer, LL.D., Serjeant- 
at-Law, and Col. R. Cornwallis Moore, Royal 
Artillery, C.B., were elected Members of the Royal 
Institution. Dr. De Leon, Dr. Leckie, Dr. Steven- 
son, and Col. Salkeld were admitted Members of 
the Royal Institution.—TueE Secretary announced 
the following additions to “The Donation Fund 
for the Promotion of Experimental Researches,” 
S. R. Solly, Esq. (second donation), £20; H. 
Lainson, Esq., £10. 10s.; Col. P. J. Yorke, £10; 
J.J. Bigsby, M.D., £5. 5s. 











Geological Society, March 23. W.J. Hamilton, 
Esq., President, in the chair. Messrs. 8. Beisley, 
the Rev. H. H. Winwood, J. 8. Cooke, R. Damon, 
Rev. Dr. Dendy, and J. Whitfield, M. Inst. C.E., 
were elected Fellows.—THE following communica- 
tions were read :— 

1. “On some new Fossils from the Lingula- 
flags of Wales.” By J. W. Salter, Esq., F.G.S., 
A.L.S.—Since the author’s paper last session, on 
the discovery of Paradoxides in Britain, the re- 
searches of Mr. Hicks have brought to light so 
many new members of the hitherto scanty fauna 
of the Primordial zone that Mr. Salter was now 
enabled to describe two new genera of Trilobites 
and a new genus of sponge, and to complete the 
description of Paradoxides Davidis. He also 
remarked that the fauna of the Lingula-flags shows 
an approximation, in some of its genera, to Lower 
Silurian forms, and some—the shells and a Cys- 
tidean—are of genera common to both formations ; 
but the crustacea, which are the surest indices of 
the age of Palwozoic rocks, are of entirely distinct 
genera; and their evidence quite outweighs that 
of the other fossils. The Primordial zone is, 
moreover, in Britain separated from the Caradoc 
and Llandeilo beds by the whole of the Tremadoc 
group, at least 2000 feet thick. 

2. “On the Millstone-grit of North Stafford- 
shire, and the adjoining parts of Derbyshire, 
Cheshire, and Lancashire.” By E. Hull, Esq., 
B.A., F.G.S., and A. H. Green, Esq., M.A., F.G.S. 

In this paper the millstone-grit series was de- 
scribed, from the eastern edge of the Lancashire 
coal-field southwards to the coal-fields of North 
Staffordshire. After giving a general sketch of 
the geology of the district, and defining the upper 
and lower limits of the millstone-grit, the authors 
explained a series of sections, running from cast 
to west, at intervals, across the country. In the 
most northerly of these the group consists of five 
thick gritstone beds, separated by seams of shale, 
and attains a thickness of more than 2000 feet ; 
while, on the extreme south, all but two of these 
beds have thinned away, and the whole thickness 
is there not more than 300 or 400 feet. Between 
the base of the millstone-grit and the carbonifer- 
ous limestone lies a group of shales and sand- 
stones, with thin earthy limestone towards the 
bottom, which seem to hold the place of the 
Yoredale rocks of Yorkshire. The mineral cha- 
racter of these beds was described, and their place 
noted on the sections. A short notice was also 
given of two small inliers of carboniferous lime- 
stone—namely, at Moxon, east of Leek, and at 
Astbury, near Congleton. 


Ethnological Society, March 22. J. Lubbock, 
Esq., President, in the chair.—1. ‘“‘On the Chaco 
and other Indians of South America.” By Mr. 
T. I. Hutchinson, Consul for Rosario.—The 
Indian tribes of South America, although doubt- 
less extending over the whole continent at the 
time of the Spanish conquest in the sixteenth 
century, are now to be found chiefly in the exten- 
sive territory of the Chaco, as well as in the 
republic of Bolivia, to the north of the Argentine 
provinces—in the Pampas between Buenos Ayres 
and the southern parts of Chili—and in Patagonia 
to the south, extending as far as the Straits of 
Magellan. The history of the Spanish possessions 
in Buenos Ayres, Paraguay, and Tucuman, by 
Dean Funes, as well as that by Don Alcides De 
Orbigny, in reference to Bolivia, show that the 
tribes of Indians previous to the Spanish invasion 
were very numerous indeed. Amongst the Moxas 
polygamy was tolerated and infidelity severely 
punished. They had the barbarous practice of 
killing twins, and so little parental affection that 
mothers often for various reasons buried their 
children alive. The ,[tonamas, as well as other 
tribes in the province of Moxo, used, besides bows 
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and arrows, two-edged wooden scimitars. The 
immorality of the Itonamas resembled that of the 
Mormons of our time—exchange of wives being a 
social institution with those people, as with some 
others. There existed a custom, that when any 
one was, as they thought, about to die, the relatives 
sealed up the eyes, nose, and mouth of the dying 
person, for the purpose of preventing death from 
being spread abroad. Each district had its god 
or fetish to protect the inhabitants and ensure 
success in chase as in fishing or fighting ; but the 


‘god of which they had the greatest dread was 


symbolized to them as the God of Thunder. The 
most general worship of a demonstrative character 
amongst them was that of the tiger, to which they 
erected altars. Each nation of the Bolivian 
Indians (as of the Peruvians before the time of 
the Incas) was divided into tribes, and each tribe 
was headed by a chief, whose main duty in time 
of war was to place himself in front of his sol- 
diers, and likewise, when needed, to act as 
doctor. All his duties were, however, subordinate 
to the head cacique for the time being. The 
Canichinas, who, according to Senor de Orbigny, 
lived near Machupo, between 13° and 14° 8., in 
long. 67° to 68° (from Paris), were reputed the 
bravest of the Bolivian Indians. Of their dwel- 
ling-places in Chaco, the author’s opinion of them 
was not much improved. These ¢oldas (or dwel- 
ling-places) are constructed only with branches of 
sticks, joined overhead at a height of about five 
feet from the ground. They are covered with 
grass when inhabited, and on the grass beneath 
the dwellers sit and sleep. General Don Antonino 
Toboada of Santiago informed the author that 
the Indians in the Salado valley do not number 
over a few hundred at the present time, and they 
are daily decreasing from misery and disease. On 
the limits of Bolivia to the north of the Argentine 
provinces, and on both sides of the Verniego 
river that flows from the Bolivia Andes to the 
Paraguaya, we have the Mataguaya and Tobas 
Indians. There are no superstitious sacrifices 
amongst the Chaco or other Indians of South 
America, but they have faith in an evil spirit, 
against which they profess to guard by charms 
and incantations. The Mokai tribes of the Chaco 
Indians have a kind of republican government, as 
well in the election of their head chief, in cases of 
war or of “raid” and “ foray,” as in that of the 
subordinate ones. The Tobas worship the sun 
for their god, as did the ancient Puwrats, 
Besides these, we find on the south of the re- 
public of Bolivia, where it joins the Argentine 
territory at Rioja and Salta provinces, the 
Cambas tribe. They work as hired labourers on 
the sugar-cane plantations of Santa. The Payja- 
guas in the republic of Paraguay are quiet, peace- 
ful people. The chief tribes of the Pampas are the 
Molucos, Puelches, Pnenches, Tehuelches, and 
Arancanos amongst the Pampas Indians. To pro- 
pose any feasible plan for the civilization of these 
Indians appears to the author a matter of great dif- 
ficulty. For two hundred and twenty years the 
Jesuits held amongst the Indians in South America 
what is styled a Christian republic. “ And there can 
be no doubt that their temporal possessions, what- 
ever they were, amassed through that time, were 
gathered,” as Captain Page says, “at the price of 
blood and Christian self-denial.” 

2. “ Description of a Human Skeleton found 
beneath a Bed of Peat on the Coast of Cheshire, 
between the Estuaries of the Dee and Mersey, on 
the Estate of Sir Edwd. Cast.—When first dis- 
covered it was lying in a mixture of blue clay and 
sand, about five feet beneath the surface of the 
peat deposit, and upon a body of solid blue clay, 
containing many boulder stones of considerable 
size, and which itself stands upon a hard, utterly 
unfruitful red marl. At the spot there was for- 
merly a sand-hill of some altitude, greatly exceed- 
ing that of the rest of the sand-hill range. Sup- 
posing these sand-hills to be of no greater antiquity 
than the time of the Romans, it may be useful to 
remark that the Iter Antoninum, in describing the 
western shore of England, names the existence of 
four estuaries where there are now five. According 
to this theory, the spot in which the skeleton has 
been found might have been near the left branch 
of the Mersey river now destroyed by the advan- 
cing tide, which is rapidly encroaching on the 
shore. The entire country between the two 
estuaries is formed of new red sandstone, a par- 
ently overlaid in parts by a considerable thickness 
of boulder clay, which, on the shore of the 
estuary of the Dee, forms cliffs of some height. 
This, it may be assumed, is also the stiff blue clay 
with large boulders described by Sir E. Cast as 
underlying the peat, and resting upon the red 
marl. The skeleton, therefore, would seem to 


‘have rested immediately upon the boulder clay ; 





and consequently we may assume that in all 
probability the owner perished at the time when 
the peat was a soft bog. The bones are of the 
ye olive-black colour usually observed in 
peat bones, and, as is also usual in such bones, 
they are hard, tough, and elastic. It would 
appear that the real height was probably 
about 5 ft. 10 in., or 5 ft. 11 in. The bones 
generally denote a man of great muscular power, 
and well-formed. There appears to be a con- 
siderable discrepancy between the clavicles and 
ribs and the rest of the bones. In proportion, 
these bones appear to be very slender. 

3. “Description of some Crania of the Man- 
ganjo Race of Negroes on the River Shiré in 
South Africa; with an Account of the Tribes,” 
by Dr. Kirk. 

In the discussions, Mr. Bollaert, Mr. Crawfurd, 
Mr. Wright, Professor Busk, Dr. Kirk, and the 
President took part. 


Society of Arts, March 30. Thomas Sopwith, 
Esq., F.R.S., in the chair.—THe paper read 
was “On Artificial Light, and the Means used 
for Lighting,” by Mr. B. H. Paul.—The author 
said it was mainly to the products of natural and 
artificial materials known under the various names 
of photogen, paraffin oil, &c., that he would draw 
attention. The chemical history of these mate- 
rials was still yery incomplete ; but, according to 
the results of the best investigations, they appeared 
to consist for the most part of hydro-carbons, 
which differed from each other in physical cha- 
racter, but at the same time presented considera- 
ble analogy. The author pointed ont the close 
resemblance between petroleum and the oily 
products of dry distillation, and said that many 
naturalists had come to the conclusion that 
petroleum is the product of a kind of natural 
distillation of organic substances that has taken 
place, or may be still going on, in the inte- 
rior of the earth. After showing in a tabular 
form the composition and chafacters of the various 
substances constituting both petroleum and the 
so-called coal or shale oils, he drew attention to 
the fact that there was only a portion either of the 
natural or artificial material applicable as oil for 
burning. Ofthe substances that were liquidat ordi- 
nary temperatures, the specific gravityand the boil- 
ing point were important elements for considera- 
tion. The latter was most important as regarded the 
degree of safety with which they could be used 
for burning, though the author expressed his opi- 
nion that, with due precautions, all or any of them 
may be used without any risk being necessarily 
incurred. He thought the outcry that had been 
raised against the dangerous character of hydro- 
carbon oils was in no degree more deserving of 
respect than that which was raised on the same 
visionary ground when gas was first introduced. It 
was, however, essential in preparing these sub- 
stances for use in lamps that the manufacture 
should be conducted in such a manner as to secure 
the separation of the more volatile portions to 
such an extent that the oil when finished might be 
heated to 100° Fahr., without taking fire when 
the flame of a match was brought into contact 
with its surface in an open vessel, Oil that 
would bear this test was, he believed, perfectly safe 
for all reasonable use. The author pointed out 
how, by careful distillation, this might be effected, 
and, in conclusion, referred to the different illu- 
minating power of these substances, and of 
various kinds of gases, showing how the greatest 
light could be obtained under the most advan- 
tageous circumstances. 

April 6. William Hawes, Esq., in the chair. 
—The paper read was “On the Principle of 
Imitation as applied to the Decorative Arts,” by 
Mr. Thomas Purdie. 





EDINBURGH. 


Royal Society, April 4.—THx papers read were : 
—1l. “On the Celtic Languages in their Relation 
to each other, and to the 'eutonic Dialects.” By 
W. F. Skene, Esq. 

2. “On the Protection of Vegetation from 
Destructive Cold every Night.” By Professor 
W. Thomson.—The effect of dew in protecting 
vegetation every clear still night of summer was 
long ago pointed out by Dr. Wells, the correctness 
and acuteness of whose views on this subject have 
been generally recognised. The ready acceptance, 
however, yielded by some of our highest authorities 


‘in the popular promulgation of the truths of 


science to the hypothesis recently put forth by 
Dr. Tyndall, that absorption of radiant heat by 
aqueous vapour in the atmosphere is an effective 
defence against destructive degrees of cold, seems 
to render it necessary to recall attention to 
Dr. Wells’s admirable work. If true vapour of 
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water in the atmosphere does exercise any con- 
siderable influence in checking, by its absorption, 
the loss of heat by radiation from the earth’s 
surface, it is, even in the most humid conditions 
of optically clear atmosphere, insufficient to prevent 
heavy dews, far less than the latent heat of which, 
if taken from blades of grass, would leave them 
destroyed by frost. In point of fact, therefore, heat 
actually is radiated from plants to so great an extent 
on every summer night that, without some com- 
pensating cause, destruction by frost must ensue in 
a few hours aftersunset. This cause is, on cloudy 
nights, the counter-radiation of the clouds; on 
windy nights, the thermal capacity of air whirled 
up and down; on still nights, the latent heat of 
the vapour condensed into dew. 


DUBLIN. 

Geological Society, March 9. Gilbert Sanders, 
Esq., in the chair. The following Members were 
elected :—Messrs. E. J. Reynolds, F. Scovell, G. C, 
Garnett, and J. Wright.—TueE Rev. Dr. Haughton 
brought forward a letter and specimens from J. 
B. Medlicott, Esq., “ Illustrative of the Mode of 
Formation of Granite Veins at Sungrumpoor, in 
India.” These were of the greatest interest to 
geologists, as bearing upon the question of the origin 
of granite. Before the author left this country he 
was aware how frequently that question had been 
brought before the Society ; and he had been for- 
tunately able to obtain in India proofs better than 
any that were to be had here that granite under 
some circumstances may have an aqueous, as well 
as an igneous, origin. The following description 
of the specimen was given by Mr. Medlicott :— 
“The specimen, which is about 1} inches thick, 
shows the entire width of a thin, irregular vein, 
one side being’only slightly reduced by weathering. 
The great part of the mass is a dense limestone, 
A well-marked plane, parallel to the flat sides—.e., 
to the walls of the vein, divides the whole piece 
into two nearly equal portions. A slight gaping 
has occurred along this crack, as it might be from 
the shrinkage of the two sides of limestone, and 
the interstices so occasioned are now filled by 
granite of fine-grained and well-compacted texture. 
It is easy to detect the shining facets of pink fel- 
spar, the dark mica, and the quartz. The rock is, 
in fact, such as, according to our old notions, we 
should have looked upon as of a decidedly intens 
sive type. The main part of the evidence lies, of 
course, in the gisement of the vein. You will find 
this described in vol. ii. of the Memoirs of the 
Geological Survey of India. .... The inevitable 
conclusion from all these circumstances seems to 
me to be that this thin fibre of true granite was 
introduced last of all, subsequent to the dessication 
of the limestone, and by means of free volution, 
aqueous or vaporous, at a low temperature.” Prof, 
Haughton would only add that the thin plate of 
granite in the specimen was as true granite as if 
it had been a mile thick, and was evidently not 
produced by igneous action, 

Mr. A. Montgomery read a notice of a new 
locality for the occurrence of granite in limestone, 
near Rathfarnham. 

The Secretary read a letter from Professor 
Phillips of Oxford, giving an account of some 
granites of which he had sent specimens to the 
Museum of Trinity College. Among these was 
the granite of Shap Fell, which was remarkable 
for the fact of its being generally distributed in 
boulders over the country, while the mass of the 
rock found in situ in the hill was only insignifi- 
cant. The granite was characterized by the 
presence of iron pyrites in it. 

The Chairman remarked that the fact of the 
existence of minerals, such as iron pyrites, which 
were decomposed by an elevated temperature, in 
granite, had always been to his mind an insuper- 
able objection to the supposition of the igneous 
origin of granite. 

Mr. Scott then read a paper by Mr. Joseph 
Wright of Cork, on a Palachinus trom the car- 
boniferous limestone of Middleton, county Cork, 
which Mr. Wright considered to be a variety of 
the Palachinus ellipticus, characterized by pos- 
sessing four rows of inter-ambulacral plates, from 
which peculiarity he proposed the name of P. 
Ellipticus var. quadriserialis for it. 

Mr. Baily then read a paper “On some New 
Points in the Structure of the Palechinus.” In 
allusion to Mr. Wright’s paper, “On a Variety of 
Palechinus ellipticus,”’ Mr. Baily remarked that 
he did not consider the number of columns of 
interambulacral plates sufficient for specific dis- 
tinction, as he found certain species presenting a 
variation in that respect; for instance, the type 
specimen of P. elegans, described and figured by 
Professor M‘Coy, has five rows of interambulacral 
plates, while specimens of the same species in the 
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Geological Survey collection have four rows only. 
An irregularity also occurs in the arrangement 
and number of the plates in the magnificent speci- 
men of P. sphericus, also noted by Professor 
M‘Coy. He described Palechinus as having a 
range of from four to seven columns of the larger 
or interambulacral plates, whilst the Echini of 
succeeding periods and those at present living are 
confined to two columns only. Of the allied genus, 
Archeocidaris, which, like Palechinus, is for the 
most part confined to carboniferous strata, only 
detached plates and spines have hitherto been met 
with, their pentagonal form indicating that this 
fossil urchin, like the Palechinus, differed from 
more recent examples of the group in the increased 
number of plates composing its shell. In other 
respects it resembles the recent Cidaris; and, as 
we see in Palechinus the representative of the 
Echinus of the present day, so Archeocidaris may 
be considered to be the prototype of Cidaris. We 
have here, however, no proof of degeneration in 
the more complicated and elaborate arrangement 
of parts entering into the composition of these 
ancient Echinoderms, but, on the contrary, evi- 
dence of a higher organization than prevails in 
any of the group from that period down to the 
present day. The discovery of the plates com- 

rising the apical disc was made by Mr. Baily on 
his examination of the fine series of Palechinus in 
Sir Richard Griffith’s collection. 

Mr. Wright said lie was not at all sure that the 
specimens which had only four rows of plates were 
of the same species with those that exhibited 
five rows. 

Mr. J. B. Doyle read a paper “On the Occur- 
rence of Knorrta imbricata in the Lower Lime- 
stone of Kildare.”"—He gave an interesting ac- 
count of the finding of the fossil, and exhibited a 
map and section showing the situation in which it 
was discovered. He remarked upon the extreme 
rarity of such a strongly-marked fossil plant of 
such a well-known type being found in the middle 
of the Carboniferous series, which thus car- 
ries us higher, or rather into more unusual 
habitats than geologists are in the habit of con- 
templating. He also noticed the fact that Sir 
Richard Griffith informed him that he had found 


‘va well-marked specimen of a calamite in the Lower 


Limestone in the north of the county Dublin, from 
which, and from the instance under consideration, 
it may reasonably be hoped that fresh discoveries 
may be made in that direction by field geologists. 

Mr. Baily stated that he believed the fine fossil 
plant which formed the subject of Mr. Doyle’s 
paper was that of Knorria imbricata, described by 
Continental fossil botanists as Sagenaria; its 
occurrence in the same quarry with the large 
bivalve shell, correctly identified by Mr. Doyle as 
Cyprina egertoni, was good evidence as to its 
being from carboniferous limestone. 





MANCHESTER. 


Literary and Philosophical Society, March 22. 
E. W. Binney. F.R.S., F.G.S., President, in the 
chair. Messrs. O. Heywood, J. Mudd, L. J. 
Montefiore, and C. A. Duval, were elected Mem- 
bers.—Mrk. Hurst communicated a letter from 
Capt. John Mitchell, Superintendent of the Madras 
Museum, “ On the Examination of Cotton Fibre 
in the various stages of its Growth.” — Capt. 
Mitchell has obtained some interesting results, 
which are thus described :—“ I began the examina- 
tion with pods that were supposed to have been just 
formed. In this, the earliest stage, I found the 
cotton hairs just becoming visible upon the surface 
of the seed as minute transparent hemispheres 
containing a few motionless granules—I should 
perhaps say translucent, for the cotton hairs do 
not seem ever to be transparent. In a more 
advanced stage the seeds were covered with hairs 
which contained numerous minute granules float- 
ing in a very fluid and colourless mucus. An 
active rotation of the cell contents, exactly like 
that in Nitella, was seen in all the hairs that had 
not been injured by pressure, and continued for a 
considerable time, at least half an hour. I found 
it could be seen with Ross’s half-inch and the 
higher eye-pieces, but I used chiefly a 5th. Ina 
pod apparently somewhat older, the appearances 
only differed by the cell contents, which I have 
called colourless mucus above, becoming thickened, 
and the granules somewhat smaller, so that we had 
a fine granular mucus of a pale buff colour. As 
the pod becomes older the cell contents appear to 
increase in density and rotation to cease ; at least 
Ihave not seen rotation unless in the hairs of 
young seeds—i.e., seeds from young pods of perhaps 
from two or three to ten or twelve days’ owth. 
I have not, unfortunately, been able to learn the 
exact age of the pods. On Saturday last I plucked 
a fine pod of Queensland cotton (growing in the 





arden of a friend) that was supposed to be nearly 
ull-grown, and was upwards of two inches in 
vertical diameter. In the hairs of this I found 
generally, but not always, a considerable amount 
of secondary deposit, made evident by the thicken- 
ing of the walls and by its action on polarized 
light. But, in the hairs of younger pods, there was 
nothing of the kind, and the walls were so thin as 
scarcely to afford evidence of their presence, 1t 
requiring considerable power to bring out the 
usual double contour line, and they had no action, 
singly, on polarized light, although they became 
a little luminous in a massofmany. The growing 
cotton fibre is an elongated cone with a hemi- 
spherical apex, and, of course, a circular transverse 
section. Each hair is a single cell. I have 
sought in vain, with all powers and every kind of 
illumination that I thought likely to render it 
visible, for any section or transverse division in 
the hairs, and I have been equally unsuccessful in 
my search for spiral fibres, which Mr. O’ Neill says 
he found in cotton by means of re-agents; and I 
believe I am justified in saying that spiral fibre did 
not exist in any cotton hairs hitherto examined 
by me. But I have yet to examine pods of a 
later growth, and spiral fibre may yet appear; 
but I must confess I do not expect it. I have 
not seen any twist in growing fibre, and, not- 
withstanding the pressure to which the hairs 
are probably exposed, I have seen no flattening 
from this cause ; but the hairs of course collapse 
and become flat when from any cause the cell 
contents are absent. From sections I have made 
and examined, I believe that, in the younger pods, 
the hairs wind round the seeds; in the more ad- 
vanced stages the hairs of neighbouring seeds 
intermingle, and this may account for the bent 
and twisted appearance of dry cotton, that is, in 
some degree; but the principal cause will doubt- 
less be found in the desiccation of the cotton after 
it is exposed to the sun by the bursting of the 
capsule. I must not omit to mention that, when 
by pressure a portion of the contents is expelled 
from the cotton hairs, it frequently appears in the 
form of small spheres, in which an active molecular 
movement of granules is seen, just as in the mucous 
corpuscles from the mouth, from which, in appear- 
ance, they only differ in their larger size. I have 
seen in some dry Sea Island cotton, with a 5th 
and polarized light, what Mr. Sidebotham (was it 
he?) took for spiral fibres, I presume; but they 
are only visible in places and not in all hairs.” 
Professor Roscoe read the following extract from 
a letter which he had received from Professor 
Boettger of Frankfort, respecting the occurrence 
of the salts of cesium, rubidium and thallium 
together, in the salt obtained by evaporating the 
mineral water of Nauheim, near Frankfort :—‘‘ The 
Nauheim salt is a highly valuable substance, as 
being perhaps the only material from which 
cesium can be obtained in quantity. According 
to my experiments, 1 cwt. of this salt yields 1 lb. 
of double chloride of cesium and platinum, con- 
taining small quantities of the rubidium and thal- 
lium double salt. At my special request the 
‘Kurfiirstliche Salzamt’ in Nauheim has arranged 
to sell this evaporated salt, packing included, at 
the exceedingly low rate of one thaler (3s.) per 
ewt. In my spectrum investigations I almost in- 
variably employ a flame of hydrogen in place of 
the common Bunsen’s lamp, as by this means I 
obtain a higher temperature, and the lines appear 
therefore more distinct. The spectrum of the 
triple platinum-chloride of csesium, rubidium, and 
thallium thus obtained exhibits in the first place 
the well-defined emerald-green line of thallium, 
soon afterwards the two brilliant blue cesium lines 
appear close together, then the very broad and ill- 
defined blue bands of rubidium are seen, as well 
as the two narrow red lines characteristic of this 
metal. I have lately discovered the presence of 
thallium not only in many other mineral waters, 
but also in the vegetable kingdom, in very minute, 
although perceptible quantities. Thus thallium 
occurs in the ash or the charcoal from wine yeast, 
in molasses, tobacco, chicory root, &c. If four 
pounds of any of these substances are taken, a 
quantity of the double chloride of platinum and 
thallium is obtained sufficient for many experi- 
ments. According to my most recent experiments, 
thallium occurs in the dust from the pyrites 
burners as thallium-iron-alum. I have lately pre- 
— this salt directly from the sulphates of thal- 
ium and iron; it is the most easily soluble of all 


the thallium salts; it possesses the pale reddish 


amethystine colour of ammonia-iron-alum; it crys- 
tallizes like this salt in large regular octohedra, 
and contains twenty-four atoms of water. Sul- 
phate of thallium is isomorphous with sulphate of 
potassium; and the fact of the formation of the 
above double salt is another proof of the close 
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relationship between thallium and the alkaline 
metals, independently of the fact that it almost 
invariably accompanies —— and not unfre- 
quently both esecium and rubidium.” 

A paper was read by J. C. Dyer, Vice-President, 
entitled “ Notes on Spinning Machines: Part L., 


The Mule Jenny.” 





LIVERPOOL. 


Literary and Philosophical Society, March 15. 
J. A. Picton, Esq., President, in the chair.—Mr. 
Moore exhibited a fine stuffed specimen of the 
sword-fish (Xiphias gladius) recently added to 
the Derby Museum. It measured nine feet in 
length, and was taken, in October 1862, in a 
small creek near Pagglesham, a few miles from 
Southend, Essex. 

Mr. Turner exhibited, from the Museum of the 
Royal Institution, a portion of the hull of a ship, 
in which was imbedded the sword or gladius of 
a fish of this family, apparently of the genus Histio- 
phorus. The President pointed out the special 
adaptation of the form of the body and tail of the 
fish for rapid progress through the water, and for 
producing the momentum necessary for such effects 
as that shown by the piece of timber exhibited by 
Mr. Turner. 

Mr. Moore also exhibited the first portion of a 
collection of specimens of marine zoology, col- 
lected during the voyage, just completed, from 
Liverpool to Shanghai and back by Captain F. 
E. Baker, ship Niphon, an Associate of the 
Society. The specimens exhibited consisted of 
two species of Janthina and their rafts ; a beauti- 
ful specimen of a rare Cephalopod, Pranchia 
scabra ; two species of Velelle; a beautiful little 
Physalia, or Portuguese “ man-of-war ;” several 
species of Erichthys, &e. 





GLasGow. 


Naturalists’ Society, March 31. Roger Hennedy, 
Esq., President, in the chair.—Mr. T. Bisnor 
called the attention of the members to a specimen 
of the Cornish chough, Fregilus graculus, shot on 
the shore between Ballantrae and Stranraer. He 
likewise exhibited specimens of Anchomenus sex 
punctatus, of the Geodephagous order of insects, 
remarkable for the bright colour of its thorax and 
abdomen. 

The paper read was on “The Fuci and Lami- 
nariz in their Economic Aspect,” by Mr. J. A. 
Mahony. He enumerated the general uses to 
which these seaweeds are applied, described the 
operation of burning into kelp, and the products 
derived from that substance, and concluded with 
a review of some recent proposals for their more 
general utilization. The many projects formed 
with the latter view had been productive of no 
tangible result, this arising generally from a mis- 
conception of the structure of the plants in ques- 
tion. In illustration of the paper Mr. Mahony 
exhibited specimens of the genus Fucus and 
Laminaria, and a complete series of kelp products 
from the establishment of William Paterson, Esq. 





LEICESTER. 


Architectural and Archeological Society, March 
28. The Rev. J. H. Hill in the chair. The fol- 
lowing gentlemen were elected Members of the 
Society :—The Rev. J. Mayor, the Rev. F. L. 
Cursham, and the Rev. T. O. Hall.—Amone the 
articles exhibited were two masks of coarse clay, 
about four inches in height, of very rude wh 
manship, from ancient tombs in Mexico, shown 
by Mr. Goddard. They were made for toys, or 
for giving signals, by means of a whistle, which 
was produced by blowing through an aperture in 
the chin of the mask; the air then passing through 
the mask into its cheeks, which formed air cham- 
bers, and from thence escaping through the eyes, 
produced a shrill and strong whistle. There were 
also exhibited a brass of Vespasian in good pre- 
servation; a small Roman glass bottle, one inch 
and a half high, probably used for unguents; 
and a bronze ear-pick, both found in excavating 
in Horsefair Street, Leicester. 

The Rev. Ernest Tower, of Earl’s Shilton, 
communicated to the Society a valuable and inte- 
resting paper upon his parish. Mr. Tower, after 
explaining the origin of the name, traced the 
descent of the manor from the vriginal Norman 
lord, Hugh de Grantesmainell, through the Earls 
of Leicester to the Earls of Lancaster, and so into 
the hands of Queen Victoria as Duchess of Lan- 
caster. He also fully described the state of the 
parish at the Conquest, as revealed in the dry 
facts stated in Domesday Book, and explained 
the tenure under which this and other lands was 
then and afterwards held of the king or of the 
great barons of the realm—not neglecting to state 
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how the manor is now rented of the Crown by 
“the lady in trust,” and the very small pecuniary 
interest the Queen now has in the parish. The 
antiquities of the parish—its castle mound and 
parish church, &e.—were alluded to; and the paper 
ended by ashort list of the surnames most common 
in the place, with their probable derivation. 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY, Apri llth. 


GEOGRAPHICAL, at 8.30.—15, Whitehall Place. 1. “ Overland 
Expedition from Port Denison to Rockingham Bay 
(Queensland):’’ Mr. A. J. Scott. 2. Proposed New 
Settlement at Cape York :’”” Communicated by Sir George 
Bowen. 3. “Geography of Newfoundland:’’ Rev. Julian 
Moreton. 

Menicat, at 8.30.— 32a, George Street, _ 
“Clinical Discussion.” ‘*On Tracheal Aysphagia: 


Salter. 
TUESDAY, Apnrit. 12th. 


Roya Institution, at 3.—Albemarle Street. 
tion of Energy: Professor Helmholtz. 

Syro-Eeyprian, at 7.—22, Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square. 
Anniversary Mecting at 7. General Meeting at 7.30, On 
the Giants of the Bible :’’ Mr. C. E. Harle. 

Civit, ENGINEERS, at8.—25, Great George Street, Westminster. 
Continued Discussion upon Mr. Phipps’s Paper, On the 
Resistances to Bodies passing through Water.) And, if 
time permits, the following Paper will be read on Descrip- 
tion of the Santiago and Valparaiso Railway: Mr. W. 
Lloyd, M. Inst. C.E. 

ETHNOLOGICAL, at 8.—4, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square. 
“On the Celtic Languages and Races :’’ Mr.Campbell, LL.D. 
““On the Early Migrations of Man:”’ Mr. Crawfurd, F.R.S. 

MEDICAL AND CHIRURGICAL, at 8.30.—53, Berners Street, 
Oxford Street. 

ZOOLOGICAL, at 9.— 11, Hanover Square. 
Gibbsii:’’ Mr. Lord. And other Papers. 


WEDNESDAY, Apri 13th. 

Lirerary Fonp, at 3.—4, Adelphi Terrace, Adelphi. 

Royar Sociery or LITERATURE, at 4.30.—4, St. Martin’s Place, 
Trafalgar Square. : 

Society or Ants, at 8.—John Street, Adelphi. “‘ On a New 
Process for Preserving Meats :’’ Dr. Morgan, Professor in 
the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland. 

GEoLoaicaL, at 8. — Somerset House. 1. “ Notes on the 
Geology of the Nevada Territory:” Mr. W. i Blake. 
Communicated by Sir R. I. Murchison, K.C.B., F.R.S, 
2. ‘*On the Red Rock in the Section at Hunstanton: 
Mr. H. Seeley. 3. ‘On the Geology of Arisaig, Nova 
Scotia:’’ Rev. D. Honeyman. | ’ 

Grapuic, at 8.—Flaxman Hall, University College 

MicroscorpicaL, at 8.—King’s College, Strand. 

ARCH XOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, at 8.30.—32, Sackville Street. 
*“On Recent Discoveries at Helmingham:” Rey. Mr. 
Carden. 





Hanover Square. 
Dr. 


** Conserva- 


“On Usotrichas 


THURSDAY, Apri l4th. 


Roya Instirution, at 3.—Albemarle Street. 
tion of Energy :’’ Professor Helmholtz. 


Socrery or Arts, at 8.—John Street, Adelphi. “‘On Leather :”’ 
Dr. F. C. Calvert, F.R.S. (Cantor Lectures.) 


ANTIQUARIES, at 8.—Somerset House. 


Royat, at_8.30.— Burlington House. Croonian Lecture. 
**On the Normal Motions of the Human Eye in relation to 
Binocular Vision :’”’ Professor Helmholtz, 


FRIDAY, AprRIL 15th. 


Roya Horricutturay Socrery, at3.—South Kensington. 
Ballot for the First Plants sent Home by Mr. Weir from 
New Granada: Lelia Perrinii, Bateman; Epidendrum 
Macrochilum, Hooker ; Epidendrum Macrochilum, Hooker, 
Var.; Oncidium Ampliaium, Lindley ; Oncidium Cebolletta, 
Swartz. Besides these, Grafts of The Apple of Amassia. 

Unirep Service InstTITuTION, at 3.—Whitehall Yard. ‘“ The 
Chief Features of the Gymnastic School at Chatham, and 
the Progress made in the Extension of the System of 
Gymnastic Training in the Army:’’ Mr. A. Maclaren. 


** Conserva- 


PHILOLOGICAL, at 8.—Astrom. Soc., Somerset House. ‘‘On 
the Greek Augment:’’ Rev. John Davies. 
Roya Institution, at 8. — Albemarle Street. ‘‘On Gun- 
Cotton: Professor Abel. 
SATURDAY, Apri 16th. 
Roya INsTiTuTion, at 3.— Albemarle Street. “On the 


Metallic Elements: Professor Frankland. 











ART. 
ART NOTES. 
| ag tee the pictures we may look for in the 


Royal Academy Exhibition are four in the 
mining districts of Cornwall by Mr. Hook. Mr. 
Ansdell also contributes four pictures of Spanish 
and Scotch cattle subjects. Mr. Millais will 
be chiefly represented by portraits this year; 
his most important work is a companion picture 
to the favourite subject of last year, called ‘ The 
First Sermon.” In the present case the title will 
be “The End of the First Sermon,” which finds 
the little child fast asleep. Report speaks highly 
of the merits of this work. Mr. Elmore contributes 
two pictures, one called “ Excelsior,” a life-sized 
figure, and a small work representing nuns in a 
convent garden. Mr. Calderon has chosen for his 
subject “The Burial of Hampden ;” Mr. Marks 
sends three pictures; Mr. Hodgson has painted 
Queen Elizabeth reviewing her fleet at Purfleet ; 
Mr. Armitage has painted a large and important 
picture, the subject of which is Ahab and Jezebel ; 
Mr. F. Goodall will exhibit his diploma picture ; 
Sir Edwin Landseer will not contribute, neither 
will Mr. Frith; Mr. Philip, also, it is reported, 
will be only slightly represented this year. The 
younger painters have been hard at work, and the 
number of pictures sent in to Trafalgar Square 
is reported to be very large. 

Tue Architectural Exhibition opened its four- 
teenth season at the galleries in Conduit Street on 
Tuesday evening. Our notice of the Exhibition 
is postponed, 





Mr. Woo ner has had on view, in his stndio 
in Welbeck Street, during the past week, a statue 
of the late Prinee Consort, which he has lately 
executed for the New Museum at Oxford. The 
figure of the Prince is treated with great simpli- 
city, the costume being that of a well-bred Eng- 
lish gentleman, with a short riding-cloak hanging 
loosely from his shoulders. The figure is carved 
in Caen stone, and it is destined to occupy one of 
the niches in the building for which it has been 
expressly designed. The likeness is said to be 
excellent by those who were best acquainted with 
the features of the late Prince, and the details are 
executed with the conscientious and honest spirit 
of work which characterizes all that proceeds from 
Mr. Woolner’s studio. 

“THe Cuiup or Bernrenem.’—Under this 
title M. August Gaber of Dresden has produced 
twelve illustrations of the childhood and boyhood 
of Christ, after the spirited designs of Joseph von 
Fuerich, executed in wood after the manner of 
Albert Diirer, Lucas Cranach, and Ilans Schiuflein, 
upon a scale of twelve inches by seven. These 
beautiful designs embody the traditions of the 
Church of Rome, and are sure to be welcome on 
that account no less than upon their own merits by 
members both of that and of the Reformed Church. 
Messrs. Dulau & Co. are the London publishers. 

Tne London Stereoscope Company has put 
forth in a single print of seven medallions, sur- 
rounding the text, a ludicrous series of illustrations 
on the Seven Ages of Man, and in the floral 
border which encloses the whole, after the style of 
mediseval missal decoration, is the smallest portrait 
of Shakespeare yet made public. The idea is 
cleverly worked out, and the thing itself is likely 
to please that large class of buyers which never 
begrudges a few pence to secure a laugh. 











MUSIC. 
ORATORIO—DR. 
“ AHAB.” 


VHE production of a new oratorio in London by 
one of the great choral societies is not an every- 
day event. Whatever, therefore, be the result of 
the attempt, it deserves some notice. On Wed- 
nesday last the National Choral Society performed 
** Ahab,” a work lately composed by Dr. G. B. 
Arnold of New College, Oxford. It was as well 
executed as could be expected, considering the 
necessarily limited amount of preparation which it 
had undergone, and was received with applause 
by a crowded audience, among whom were to be 
seen a large number of the musical notabilities of 
the town. One cause of congratulation at least 
was suggested by the evening’s performance. It is 
satisfactory to find that it is not entirely impossible 
for a large work by a young and unknown composer 
—unknown, that is, to the larger world—to obtain 
a public hearing. Very few oratorios by contempo- 
rary composers have enjoyed this chance of fame, 
and the chief of these have been written by men 
whose position in the world of music was suflicient 
almost to command a hearing. Mr. Martin and 
his “ National Choral Society” deserve some 
credit for the spirit shown in undertaking an 
absolutely new work by a composer whose name 
carried with it no prestige. Such trial perform- 
ances are good in several ways. They help to 
satisfy young ambitions. To such they are at 
once a wholesome spur and a wholesome check ; 
and they teach us to put a truer and higher value 
on the immortal works to which we are some- 
times apt to listen in semi-listless contentment, 
forgetting, for lack of a standard of comparison, 
how far they soar above the achievements of 
ordinarily clever men. 

The composer of an oratorio throws a very 
heavy stake. It is almost a mystery how men 
can be found to make the venture. It implies 
the investment of an immense amount of labour, 
anxiety, and trouble. It brings an almost certain 
pecuniary loss, and a serious imperilling of repu- 
tation. The chance of even moderate success is 
small; the chance of solid reward infinitesimal. 


A NEW ARNOLD'S 





An oratorio is in music almost what a great 
tragedy is in literature. Its composer must ex- 
pect to win all or nothing. He is either mounted 
at once on a pinnacle of fame, or his work retires 
to the shelves of the music-shops, there to remain 
in respectable obscurity, its existence just serving 
to justify, perhaps, the academic affix to the name 
of its composer. The chance of our hearing at 
Excter Hall a new oratorio which is destined to 
live is about as great as that of another “ Macbeth” 
appearing on the boards of Drury Lane. This 
chance is slender enough, even if we reckon to the 
full on the poetic power known to exist among us ; 


but the probability of such a work suddenly drop- 
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ping from the hand of an unknown man is small in- 
deed. That Tennyson or Browning may be meditat- 
ing a “ Prometheus Bound” or a “ Coriolanus ” 
is-not entirely impossible ; but that such a thing 
should be, as it were, casually picked up in the 
Strand is a chance only to be represented by 
an evanescent quantity. And yet it is on this 
infinitesimal probability that a composer like Dr. 
Arnold speculates. Why does it never seem to 
strike oratorio-writers—of whom, perhaps, there 
are some twenty or thirty now living—that there 
is something like a law in the evolution of genius ? 
The History of Art, and of musical art as much 
as any, proclaims it loudly enough. When ever 
did a great work of the oratorio order, the 
grandest, on the whole, of the as yet established 
types of musical composition, burst upon the 
world without notice ? When ever did a composer 
win his way to this crowning achievement except 
after a long and testing career of preliminary 
work? The power sufficient to make an oratorio 
will be certain to have found spontaneous exercise 
first in other ways. The imagination which ven- 
tures to express itself by means of a full orchestra 
and chorus will be sure to have blossomed out first 
in sonata, quartett, symphony, song, or anthem. 
This has always been the rule. Oratorio-writing 
was to Handel the last stage in a long and 
busy career—the outcome of his matured powers. 
“The Creation” was another old man’s work—the 
occupation of the placid evening of a laborious life. 
Mendelssohn was but six-and-twenty when he 
wrote “St. Paul ;’”’ but he had been pouring out 
during a dozen years of a miraculous boyhood a 
prodigious amount of lovely music—some six or 
seven overtures, as many stringed quartetts, or 
works of similar scope, and a cantata or two, 
besides an incessant stream of vocal compositions. 
Spohr, in like manner, was known as one of the 
greatest composers of his time before he produced 
his “ Last Judgment;” and, to quote works of 
another rank, Herr Molique and Mr. Costa had 
already proved themselves in a hundred ways 
accomplished musicians before they challenged 
the judgment of the world on “ Abraham” or 
“Eli.” One might well ask how it is that, with 
these instances before them, young composers 
will persist in making their first essay in a form 
of composition which includes all the lesser 
types. It would be only reasonable to prove 
that they have mastered the elements before 
attempting the combination. And, ifsuch attempts 
fail, who is to blame ? Not, at least, the poor 
public. They, and (let be said en parenthése) 
their humble chroniclers, the critics, can only 
deal with results. It is for the aspirant to 
count the cost of his labour—to measure his 
own stake. If he draws a blank, the game was 
of his own choosing. 

“Ahab ’”’ is, we are afraid, to speak shortly, a 
blank. Not that it does not contain plenty of 
writing which implies musical ability, with gleams, 
indeed, in places, of a poetic fancy, and of some 
power of giving expression to it. But the piece 
as a whole is dull, gloomy, ponderous. Melody, 
or any indication of a capacity for producing 
melody, is entirely wanting. The choral-writing 
is full of solid scholasticism, but its effect upon the 
ear is that of thickness and confusion, and this 
after allowing for the natural drawbacks to a first 
performance. The choruses are wanting in bright- 
ness, in form, and feature. Orchestral colour 
there is next to none. The accompaniments are 
almost all made after the tritest models, and the 
one or two attempts at a characteristic figure are 
very feeble indeed. These are, of course, first 
impressions, and to be taken as such, quantum 
valeant ; but they are so strong that it is scarcely 
possible that a second hearing, or a second reading 
of the book, would much modify them. With 
so little to praise, it would not serve a good 
purpose to go through the work piece by piece. 
A few points may be noted. The subject is 
unfortunate. It is in fact merely the story ofa 
bloody murder, and of the miserable death of its 
perpetrator. Such an argument could scarcely 
produce a cheerful result. Nobody in the book 
has character at all, unless it be the grim queen 
whose name has become a synonyme for the most 
odious type into which the divinity of womanhood 
can be degraded. And the character of Jezebel 
cannot be given by music ; for the essence of music 
is beauty, and beauty cannot be made to convey 
the impression of hateful deformity. The song, 
however, in which the queen instigates the 
murder is brilliant and passably vigorous, as is a 
declamatory war-breathing solo in the second part. 
Both were splendidly sung by Madame Sherring- 
ton. Naboth’s part in the action consists only in 
beng beng His chief ry is a prayer before 





his death (“Consider, and hear me”), which is 
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rather whining than pathetic. One of the best 
pieces in the work is a trio accompanied by 
choruses (“Is there not an appointed time ?’’), in 
the nature of a commentary on the murder. dt 
is gloomy in tone, but rises in some passages into 
solemnity. (The accompaniment-figure, by the 
way, was evidently suggested by the opening of 
Rossini’s “ Stabat.”) Ahab, the central character, 
is a bass, and has allotted to him rather dreary 
music. Mr. Lewis Thomas sang the part 
steadily and well; but there is nothing im it 
in which a singer could shine. The librettist, 
to eke out a scanty list of dramatis persone, has 
had to invent certain anonymous “ Believers” to 
sing the contralto and second soprano parts. A 
duet sung in this character by Miss Hirst and 
Mr. Cummings (‘The souls of the righteous ’’) 
is suave and flowing, and will probably become 
more popular than anything in the work. The 
expedition of Ahab and Jehoshaphat—a minor 
character assigned to a baritone (Mr. Renwick)— 
with the consultation with Mica:ah and the false 
prophets, and a relation of the death of Ahad, 
make up the second part of the oratorio. 
Micaiah’s part occupies the tenor after the death 
of Naboth. The prophet’s lamentation (“O 
that my head were waters ”) is set to a graceful 
and appropriately lachrymose air, Mr. Cummings’s 
delicate singing of which was one of the hits of 
the evening. A war-chorus of the prophets (“Go 
up, lead forth”) is perhaps the best choral-piece 
in the oratorio, and was evidently the most enjoyed 
by the choir. The opening of this is particularly 
vigorous—a bold descending passage for the basses 
answered by the other voices being its chief 
feature. The accompaniment, however, further 
on, becomes portentously noisy, and this last fault 
also disagreeably characterizes the battle-march 
which follows. It cannot be said that this march 
compares favourably with eitherof the pieces which 
in form it most resembles. It is many degrees 
inferior to that in “ Eli,” and its allusions to that 
in “Athalie” only serve to make the hearer 
sensible of Dr. Arnold’s absolute inability to 
score for an orchestra. In a choral recitative 
near the close of the oratorio Mr. Martin’s choir 
fairly broke down, which only proves that the 


~average capacity of amateur choristers must be 


raised many degrees before a choir, however well 
led, can venture safely on singing a new oratorio 
after some half-dozen rehearsals. The mistakes 
of the choir were indeed numerous throughout 
the evening, but, as it sang throughout with 
unflagging animation, its shortcomings were of a 
kind which it was easy to allow for in estimating 
the value of the music. Defective, however, as was 
the execution, almost every piece was received 
with rapturous applause. Several of the solos, too, 
were vehemently encored. It would be invidious 
to speculate upon the degree in which this enthu- 
siasm was inspired by a friendly sympathy with the 
composer. R. B. L. 


MUSICAL NOTES. 


Toe Oprras.—Madlle. Lagrua has more than 
confirmed, by two repetitions of her Norma at 
Covent Garden, the good impression made by her 
first appearance. Her Saturday night's perform- 
ance of the part was magnificent. The splendid 
tones in which she delivered the opening recita- 
tion seemed to show that the weakness of the 
upper part of her voice noticed on the former 
occasion was a casual effect of fatigue or some 
other temporary cause. It is chiefly in her middle 
and lower tones that traces of the wearing power 
of time are perceivable. These tones are some- 
what weak and hollow, but the rest of the voice is 
full and powerful. Signor Mario’s first appearance, 
and the production of ““Masaniello” with the same 
splendour as in former seasons, brought an over- 
whelming audience on Tuesday night. Truly, to sit 
and see “ Masaniello,” as we see it at Covent 
Garden, is to be dropped into Naples for the 
eveni The tarantella, the émeute, and the 
fishermen’s beach are all so many scenes by which 
(and the music which accompanies them) the spec- 
tator and listener is absolutely carried away. 
Of the present singing of M. Mario more must 
be said when he has appeared in one or two of 
the other parts for which he is set down. Signor 
Graziani and Signor Baraldi, who were the Pietro 
and Alphonso of the piece, are singing as well as 
they have ever sung. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre opens to-night with a 
performance of “ Rigoletto.’ Signor Giuglini 
sings the Duke’s part, and Malle. Vitali appears 
for the first time as Gilda. Mdlle. Titiens has 
only just concluded an engagement at Naples, 
where she has been enrap the melomanes of 
the San Carlo by her performance of Norma. 











Tue Musical Union opened its series of pleasant 
morning sittings on Tuesday last, with M. Sainton 
asleader and Mr. Hallé as pianist. The programme 
included Spéhr’s Nonetto for four stringed and 
five wind instruments, the same interesting and 
very beautiful piece which was remarked upon at 
length in Tue Reaper when played last season 
at one of the Monday Popular Concerts. The 
increased amount of chamber music to be heard 
now in other quarters has not taken anything away 
apparently from the solid prosperity of this (in 
its way) irreproachable Society. The appetite for 
good music grows by what it feeds on. The 
Society is out of its ’teens, entering now on its 
twentieth season, which is, for such a body, quite 
a respectable old age. Mr. Ella announces that 
M. Sivori, Herr Joachim, and Herr Wienawski 
are to be the leaders for the season. 

Tur “ New Philharmonic” Concerts begin for 
the season on Wednesday evening next. Signor 
Sivori and Madame Goddard are to be the solo 
players. The latter will play the too-seldom heard 
Concerto in G@ major of Beethoven. The great 
violinist is also to be the leader of the Quartett 
party at the next Monday Popular Concert, the 
first after the Easter vacation. 





MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


APRIL ilth to 16th. 
MONDAY.—Popular Concert (Sivori, &c.), St. James’s Hall, 
8 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY. — First New Philharmonic Concert, St. 
James’s Hall,S8 p.m, 
FRIDAY.—“St. Paul,’ by the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
Exeter Hall, 8 p.m. 
SATURDAY.—Crystal Palace Orchestral Concert, 3 p.m. 
OPERAS :— 
CovENT (FARDEN.—To-night, ‘‘ Favorita;’? Monday, 
Trovatore.”’ 
Her Masesty’s.—To-night, ** Rigoletto.” 











THE DRAMA. 


MR. BURNAND’S NEW BURLESQUES, ec. 


HE two new burlesques brought out by Mr. 
F. C. Burnand on Easter Monday, at the 
Haymarket and New Royalty, are good specimens 
of his work in that particular line of composition. 
Following in the wake of Messrs. Planché and 
Charles Dance — with whom otherwise he has 
nothing in common—he has gone to the stores of 
classical fable for the plot of his Haymarket piece, 
which is entitled “An Ancient Mythological 
Piece of Scandal concerning Venus and Adonis.” 
The success of the experiment proves, once more, 
the complete fitness of the Ovidian story for 
burlesque purposes. Without attempting to define 
the possible reasons why the characters of the 
Olympian deities appear, more than any others in 
history or fiction, to lend themselves to extravagant 
portraiture, it may safely be affirmed that they do 
so lend themselves. Jupiter is the very king of 
burlesque, taking any incongruous form of mock 
majesty that fancy can devise. His latest guise 
fits him as well as any he has ever been made to 
wear. In Mr. Burnand’s hands he is decked with 
the bee-sprinkled mantle of the second French 
empire, and his face is that of the best-known 
Punch-portrait of “the Emperor.” All the other 
characters in the drama— Venus, Proserpine, Ate, 
Vulcan, Adonis, Mercury, Pluto—bear the pro- 
cess of being metamorphosed with equal good 
grace. Vulcan, for example, seems to gain in 
individual distinctness by beifg presented as a 
gouty old gentleman, wheeled in a Bath-chair ; 
and Mercury seems to have found the very voca- 
tion in which he was designed to figure to the 
greatest advantage, as a railway-projector and 
designer of cosmopolitan hotels, “ seventeen 
storeys high,” and conducted on the footing of 
limited liability. Then Adonis, so completely 
bears translating into a youth two or three 
removes from childhood, that all offence is for- 
gotten in the ardent struggle of Venus and 
Proserpine to monopolize his leisure; and his 
death comes just as well from a small-bore rifle as 
from the tusks of a savage boar. With hardly an 
exception, the dramatis persone have been treated 
by Mr. Burnand with the most free-and-easy 
whimsicality, into the spirit of which his 
actors enter with a will. The result of all this is 
that ‘Venus and Adonis” is one of the most 
amusing pieces of its kind that have been seen at 
the Haymarket for many aseason. The weight of 
the acting falls upon Miss Louise Keeley as Adonis, 
Miss Nelly Moore—who is new to the Haymarket, 
though not altogether so to the London stage—as 
Venus, Miss Snowdon as Jupiter, Mr. Compton as 
Vulean, Mr. William Farren as Mercury, and Mr. 
Clark as Ate. All play with an infinity of good 
spirits; and, as we have intimated, the piece is 
an unequivocal success. 
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For his piece at the New Royalty Mr. Burnand 
has gone to the collection of popular German 
stories known as Gammer Grethel’s, and selected 
and adapted one of the best known— Rumple- 
stiltskin” —to which he adds the sub-title 
of “Or the Woman at the Wheel.’ The writ- 
ing—as in “Venus and Adonis”—is that of a 
man thoroughly enjoying the fun he is making, 
which never rests or flags from the first to the 
last line. In respect of songs it is richer than 
any previous work in the surprising nonsense- 
verses wedded to difficult music selected from 
the entire repertory of popular airs—operatic, 
negro-melodic, and dance-music. We have on 
other occasions commented on the extraor- 
dinary faculty which he possesses for execut- 
ing this kind of work. Of the acting the most 
noticeable is that of Mr. Edmund Edmunds, a 
performer new to the London stage, who plays the 
part of Rumpstiltskin with a power that makes us 
wonder how it has happened that he has not 
sooner found his way to some one of the metro- 
politan theatres. He sings and dances with the 
dplomb of a finished burlesque actor, and he 
evinces plenty of intelligence in the assumption of 
the very difficult part assigned to him. Mrs. 
Selby, as the deaf old grandmother, makes a 
striking character out of little or nothing. The 
rest of the parts are filled, for the most part, by 
the ladies who, in “Ixion,” proved so highly 
attractive. Of course, no piece of the kind would 
be complete without a “ dadlet,’ and therefore 
one has been introduced for the sake of intro- 
ducing Miss Rosina Wright, who dances one of 
her gayest pas—recalling the famous seventh act 
of the “ Chain of Events,” in which she attracted 
all London to the Lyceum twelve years ago. 





IV.” at Drury Lane is nightly attracting large 
audiences. As originally arranged, Mr. Addison 
plays Falstaff two nights a week, the fatigue of 
playing the character every evening being greater 
than Mr. Phelps could sustain. We shall more 
particularly refer to Mr. Addison’s perform- 
ance next week. On Monday evening next a 
new picce de circonstance, entitled “An April 
Fool,’ written by Messrs. Brough and Hal- 
liday, is to be produced; and on Wednesday 
morning a performance of the “ School for Scan- 
dal” is to be given for the benefit of the Royal 
Dramatic College. The cast will be extraor- 
dinarily strong, the incidental song even being 
sung by Mr. Sims Reeves; and the orchestra 
will be filled by the band of distinguished ama- 
teurs known as the “ Wandering Minstrels,” pre- 
sided over by the Hon. Seymour Egerton. 

A NEW comedietta is in preparation at the 
Strand, and also a new extravaganza, by Mr. 
H. J. Byron, founded on the popular French 
ballet of ‘‘ Le Diable 4 Quatre.” 

Mr. anD Mrs. HERMANN VEZIN will return to 
the Princess’s on Monday week, making their 
re-appearance in “ Donna Diana.” They are to 
be succeeded, we believe, by Mdlle. Stella Colas. 

THE “ Life and Adventures of William Shake- 
speare,”’ a drama, “licensed by the Lord Cham- 
berlain,” is to be the tercentenary offering at the 
Marylebone Theatre. 

WE regret to announce the death of Mr. T. P. 
Cooke, which took place on Tuesday afternoon. 
Although he had for many years retired from 
the stage, he had, up to the time of his death, 
kept up so close an intimacy with the lead- 
ing members of the theatrical profession, and 
taken so warm an interest in the well-being of 
his old profession—especially ir connexion with 
its various charitable associations—that his loss 
will be widely felt beyond the circle of his private 
friends. Had he lived until the twenty-third of the 
present month—the three-hundredth birthday of 
Shakespeare—he would have been seventy-eight 
years of age. Up to a very few months ago, when 
he lost his wife, his buoyancy of spirits had been 
extraordinary ; but, from the time of his bereave- 
ment, a change was observable in him. He never 
appeared to rally from the shock. Educated in 
the school of the Marine Society, he entered the 
navy, and fought under Nelson at the bombard- 
ment of Copenhagen. In the engagement he was 
severely wounded, and he afterwards received the 
medal distributed in commemoration of the not 
wholly glorious victory. In 1804he first appeared 
on the stage, and was speedily recognised as the 
stage type of sailor—the “ British tar” of the last 
century—the beau ideal of the nautical hero of 
real life. Perhaps his greatest triumph was 
achieved in the part of William, in Douglas 
Jerrold’s drama of “ Black-Eyed Susan.” The 
last occasion upon which he appeared on the stage 
was for the benefit of Jerrold’s family, in 1857. 
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SHAKESPEARE TERCENTENARY FESTIVAL. 


OFFICIAL PROGRAMME, 


MESSRS. CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, 


Hawing been authorized by the COMMITTEE of the SHAKESPEARE TERCENT. ENARY FESTIVAL, to be held at Stratford- 
; upon-Avon, to produce the Orr1ctaL Programe, they have much pleasure in announcing that it will be ready on the 14th instant, Price 
One SHILLING. 

A limited number of Advertisements will be received up to the 12th of April. , 

The Programme may be ordered through any Bookseller ; or will be forwarded by the Publishers, on receipt of Fourteen Stamps. 
All communications to be addressed to Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, La Belle Sauvage Yard, London, £.C. 


N.B.—THIS IS THE ONLY OFFICIAL PROGRAMME OF THE STRATFORD TERCENTENARY FESTIVAL. 


























In Weekly Numbers, price One Penny, and in Monthly Parts, price Fivepence and Sixpence, Printed on Toned Paper, 


CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED SHAKESPEARE. 


EDITED, WITH NOTES, BY CHARLES AND MARY COWDEN CLARKE. 
WiiTrTE ILLTvsTtRATIONS BT HH. CO SBABLOTUVU BSB. 
PARTS I AND II NOW READY. 


“Tn the first number of ‘ Cassell’s Illustrated Shakespeare’ we have the promise of a cheap and beautiful edition of the poet. The type is good, the paper creamy, the pictorial embel- 
lishment lavish. The editors are Mr.and Mrs. Cowden Clarke; the artist is Mr. H. C. Selous, All this looks well for the prosperity of an edition upon which the publishers are evidently 
expending all their resources,”’—Atheneum. 





In Weekly Numbers, price One Penny; and in Monthly Parts, price Fivepence and Sixpence, Printed on Fine Toned Paper, 


CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED GOLDSMITH: 


COMMENCING WITH 


vy + Oo 7b 
Che Vicwr of Wakefield. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
EDITED, WITH INTRODUCTIONS, AND A LIFE OF GOLDSMITH, 


By J. F. WALLER, LLD., M.RI.A. 
PART I. NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


*,* SPECIMEN COPY OF PART I. FREE BY POST FOR SIX STAMPS, 








t OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


“* Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin’s first number of an ‘ Illustrated Goldsmith’ contains the opening pages of ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield,’ lavishly and artistically embellished with 
woodcuts of the first order of execution.” —Daily Telegraph. 
The Goldsmith library of Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin we feel bound to support on the highest grounds. When Cassell’s‘ Vicar of Wakefield’ is completed, there will be no 
more beautiful volume on any table.’’—Dublin Evening Mail. 


CASSELL, PETTER, anp GALPIN, LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 











PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION BY W. P. NIMMO, EDINBURGH. 





UNIFORM WITH LORD MACAU. A YS “ENGLAND.” 
A NEW AND POPULAR EDITION OF 


THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
FROM THE .ACCESSION OF ALEXANDER ILL. TO THE UNION. 


PATRICK FRASER TYTLER, F.RS.E. & F.AS. 





The former Editions of this great National Work having been produced under circumstances which limited its circulation to the wealthy few, the present Publisher is glad to state 
that he is now in a position to issue it at a price which will place it within the reach of all. 

The want of a complete History of Scotland has been long felt ; and from the specimen which the volume before us gives of the author’s talepts and capacity for the task he has 
undertaken, it may be reasonably inferred that the deficiency will be very ably supplied. The descriptions of the battles are concise but full of spirit. The events are themselves of the 
most romantic kind, and are detailed in a very picturesque and forcible style.””— Times. 

The most brilliant age of Scotland is fortunate in having found an historian whose sound judgment is accompanied by a graceful liveliness of imagination. We venture to predict 
that this book will soon become, and long remain, the standard History of Scotland.’’—Quarter/y Review. 

_ The New Edition of Mr. Tytler’s “ History of Scotland ” will be issued in a style uniform with the People’s Edition of Lord Macaulay’s “ History of England,” and Sir Archibald 
Alison’s “ History of Europe.” It will be carefully printed on superior paper, and will be completed in Sixteen Monthly Parts, crown 8vo., forming Four handsome Volumes, 


VOLUME I, price 4s. 6d., and PART L.,, price 1s., will be published on MAY 2, 1864. 
Detailed Prospectuses, on application, from any Bookseller. 


EDINBURGH : WILLIAM P. NIMMO. AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 








FIFTH THOUSAND. 


Just published, in neat cloth antique, price 1s. 6d., 


ACROSS THE RIVER: 


TWELVE VIEWS OF HEAVEN. 


BY 
NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. JAMES WONNACOTT. JAMES HAMILTON, D.D. 
HENRY ALLON. ROBERT S. CANDLISH, D.D. WILLIAM JAY. 
R. W. HAMILTON, D.D. JAMES PARSONS. &e. &e. &e. 
WILLIAM CHALMERS, M.A. JAMES SPENCE, D.D. 


“When we say that the writers of the views contained j i i i ive li - 
1 ae ed in this sensible and deeply instructive little volume embraces the names of such men as Drs. Norman Macleod, Chalmers, 
Cendlish, Hamilton, and Spence, fienry Allon, W Jay, &c., we believe we have said more in its behalf than all the encomiums we might use would t Rivect Nevertheless, we cannot 
inte ie elivering our mind about it, to the effect that a more charming little work has rarely fallen under our notice, or one that will more faithfully di the steps to that better 
1 i eoula be re cfm f all o — —Bell’s Measenger. 
: of the work is religious : but, to our mind, it recommends itself for perusal to those who would not perhaps read a book coming within the ordinary meaning of the word 
religious. e authors write from the human standard, and seek to reason rather than preach. In this way the wah is naae one of universal interest. Most of the ideas are novel, both 


in conception andenlargement.. Al her it ag A Sede ; : : tt 
expanding many a true heart’ Em =~ ~ O as attractive book. Carried about as a genial incentive to meditation, it should go far in helping to form many a good character—in 


EDINBURGH: WILLIAM P. NIMMO. LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 
SOLD BX ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
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ROUTLEDGE’S 
EDITIONS OF SHAKESPERE. 


KNIGHT’S ORIGINAL PICTORIAL SHAK- 
SPERE. With 1000 Illustrations, Eight Volumes, super- 
royal 8vo., cloth, £7. 7s. 


STAUNTON’S SHAKESPEARE. With 800 
Illustrations. By Joun Gitperr. Three Volumes, royal 
$vo., cloth, £2. 16s. 5 -~ 


ROUTLEDGE’S LIBRARY SHAKESPEARE. 
7 gy § x Toned Paper. Four Volumes, royal 8vo., 


HAZLITI’S SHAKSPEARE. Five Volumes, 
feap. 8vo., cloth, 15s. 6d. 


CAMPBELL’S SHAKSPEARE. With Portrait, 
Vignette, and ’Sixteen Full-page Illustrations, by JoHN 
GILBERT. Royal 8vo., cloth, bevelled boards, 12s. 

ROWE’S SHAKESPERE. With a Steel Fron- 
tispiece. Demy 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPERE NOT AN 
a ByJAn EnGuisH Critic. Fcap, 8vo., cloth 


RovutTLepGe, Warne, and Rovut.iepGE, Broadway, 
Ludgate Hill. 





KNIGHT'S PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE: 


A New AND very Superior Issvz, 
AT Less THAN HALF THE PRICE OF THE ORIGINAL EDITION. 


On March 31st was published Parr I., price 2s, 6d. (120 pages 
in Wrapper), of 


A COMPLETELY REVISED ISSUE, 
Edited by CHARLES KNIGHT, 
Witn NEW READINGS, or rus Cuorce EDITION OF 


SHAKSPERE, 


Elegantly printed on tinted paper, with more than OnE 
HOUSAND PICTURESQUE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

This newly-revised edition will include the doubtful plays 
and “* Shakspere, a Bio phy,” and will be published in 
Thirty-two 2s. 6d. Monthly Parts, forming, when complete, 
— handsome royal > volumes, , 

ART I. can be obtained at any Booksellers, or a Specimen, 
with Prospectus, had gratis. 

RovuTLepGE, WARNE, and RovrLepGe, Broadway, 

Ludgate Hill. 





NEW WORK BY THE REV. J. G. WOOD, F.L.S. 
In crown 8vo., price 7s, 6d., cloth, extra gilt, 


OUR GARDEN FRIENDS AND FOES. 


~ A Book of Amusement and Instruction for the Amateur 


Florist, the Naturalist, or the Family Circle. By the Rev. 
J. G. Woop M.A., F.L.S. With numerous original Illustra- 
tions by J. W. Wood, &c. 
RovuTLEDGE, WakNE, and RovTt.LepGr, Broadway, 
Ludgate Hill. 





The Shakespeare Commemora- 


TION. See LEISURE HOUR for APRIL, Pri i . 
Sold by all Booksellers. eens 





Stratford - on - Avon. — Coloured 


Picture of the Church.—Twelve Wood Engravings of Local 
Objects associated with the Bard, from Original Teavtines— 
Fac-simile of Shakespeare’s Bust—the First Folio Edition 
Portrait, and Autographs—Map of Stratford and its Neigh- 
peexnoos, &c, In LEISURE HOUR for APRIL. Price 





Shakespeare Monuments and 
CELEBRATIONS.—Personal History of the Poet—Contem- 
rary Notices — Portraits— Au phs — Birthplace and 
er ware .7°, Swewort-om- Arca — Wild 
Flow (*) t o e Writi 
seeaweane, In LEISURE HOUR for APRIL, my ice 





Just published, 


Shakespeare, hisBirthplace, Home, 


and GRAVE; a Pilgrimage to Stratford-on-Avon. By the 
Rev. J. M. Jeruson, B.A., F.S.A. With 15 Photographic 
Illustrations by Exnest Epwaxps, B.A. Small 4to., cloth 
gilt, 21s.; morocco, 31s. 6d. 


“A very charming book; written in the spirit of a true 
Shakespearian. The photographic pictures are exquisite 
specimens of the art.””"—London Review. 


“ The writer of this work has bestowed upon it an amount 
of literary ability and careful research, which give'to it a far 
higher value than merely to suit the temporary occasion. 
Some things are here given that will be new to the public 
respecting Shakespeare's earlier and later years.”’— Observer, 


Shakespeare’s Sonnets. Photo- 


GRAPHIC np-cientle of the Fizet Printed Réhtion of 1609, 
e copy e rary of Bri water House, T- 
mission of the Right Hon. the Earl of Ellesmere. 10s, td. 


Reeve & Co., 5, Herietta Street, Covent Garden. 


SHAKESPEARIANA: 


COMMENTARIES, ILLUSTRATIONS, EDITIONS, 
AND MISCELLANEA. 


A Caratoaue in the press, together with an extensive Cata- 
logue of Books on all su jects, post free for four stamps, 


F. 8, E.tts, 33, King Street, Covent Garden. 


Photographic Facsimile of the only 
AUTHENTIC PORTRAIT OF SHAKESPEARE. 


From the Original by Drorsnovt, engraved in 1623, 
Mounted on India paper, 5s. 6d. 


-F.S, Exiis, $3, King Street, Covent Garden, 














SHAKES 
THE ALL-IMPORTANT EDITION OF 


PEARE: 


1623. 








Now ready, PART II. of the REPRINT of the above-named Book, 


CONTAINING 


THE HISTORIES, 
Price 10s. 6d., in an appropriate Binding. 
Also, PART I., containing THE COMEDIES, price 10s. 6d. 
*.* Part III. (completing the Work), containing THE TRAGEDIES, will be ready shortly. 





LONDON: L. BOOTH, 307, REGENT STREET, W. 





Now READY, in One convenient 


small 4to. Volume, cloth, gilt edges, 


A REPRODUCTION, BY PHOTOGRAPHY, 


OF THE CELEBRATED 


SHAKESPEARE GALLERY, 


CONSISTING OF 


98 PHOTOGRAPHS, 


FROM PICTURES BY THE MOST EMINENT ENGLISH HISTORICAL PAINTERS, 
AND TEXT DESCRIPTIVE OF EACH SCENE. 


Books. Among the most important is a 


The resources of Modern Art are rapidly being applied to the illustrations of Bc . 7 “pee 
reduction, by Photography, of BoypELL’s celebrated SHAKESPEARE GALLERY, published in 1804-5 at Sixty Guineas, — 
favoured few who may fortunately possess the original work will, no doubt, have a lively recollection of its beauties, but also 
The reduction of size now permits the display of all the 


een | of its inconvenient size and unmanageable dimensions. 
eauties of the original in minute distinctness—renders the boo 1 
forms a most appropriate, as well as elegant, memento of the TERCENTENARY CELEBRATION OF THE PoEt’s 


TWO GUINEAS, 


‘PRICE 


k a charming ornament to the eeeng- soem Table—and 
IRTH, 


IN CLOTH, 


A few Copies, bound in Silk or Velvet, in preparation. 





LONDON: 


L. BOOTH, 307, REGENT STREET, W.; 


anp 8S. AYLING, 493, OXFORD STREET, W.C. 





THE DAYS OF SHAKSPERE. 





Immediately, in Three Volumes, 


GHERALDINE MAYNARD. 
A Tale of the Days of Shakspere. 


BY 


Captain H. CURLING, 


Author of 
“The Soldier of Fortune,” “ John of England,” &c. 
Cuar.es J. Skeet, 10, King William Street, Charing Cross. 








In One Volume, fcap., toned paper, price 4s. 6d., 


THE LILLINGSTONES 


OF LILLINGSTONE. 
A TALE, 
BY E. J. WORBOTISE, 
Author of “ Lottie Lonsdale,” &c., &c. 
London: Virtve Brorners & Co., 1, Amen Corner. 





HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. 
ELEVENTH EDITION. 
In One Volume, demy 8vo., price 18s., cloth, 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATE § 


RELATING TO ALL AGES AND NATIONS; FOR UNIVERSAL 
REFERENCE; 


Comprehending Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient and 
Modern—the Foundation, Laws, and Governments of Coun- 
tries—their Progress in Civilization, Industry, Literature, 
Arts, and Science—their Achievements in Arms—their Civil, 
Military, and —— -p- Institutions, and particularly of the 
British Empire. y JosepH Haypn. ELEVENTH EDITION, 
revised and greatly enlarged pd BENJAMIN VINCENT, Assist- 
ant Secretary and Keeper of the Library of the Royal Insti- 
tution of Great Britain. 


London: Epwarp Moxon & Co., Great Dover Street, W. 





Now ready, price 20s., cloth, 


The Reference Shakspere; with 


11,600 References. By Joun B. Marsu, 
Manchester: Jonn Heywoop. London: Simpxin & Co, 





Now ready, price 8d., cloth, red edges, 


The Psalter, with the Canticles 


and Hymns of the Church, printed for Chanting. By J. M. 
BENTLEY. 
London: Simpxin & Co. Manchester: Jonn HErwoop. 


Just published, 26th Edition bringing the work down to the 
ss Mesviage of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales.” Fcap., cloth, 


gilt edges, price 3s. 6d, (postage 4d.), 


Events to be Remembered in the 


HISTORY of ENGLAND: a Series of interesting Narratives 
from Contemporary Chronicles or Modern Historians of the 
most Remarkable Occurrences of each Reign. By CHARLES 
SeLBy. With Nine Illustrations by Anelay. 

1° iin School Edition, without the Illustrations, price 





London: Locxwoop & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 





THE SHAKESPEARE TERCENTENARY GIFT BOOK. 


Now ready, new edition, in elegant cloth binding, fcap., 
gilt edges, price 6s. (postage 4d.), 


The Philosophy of William Shake- 


SPEARE, delineated in Seven Hundred and Fifty Passages 
selected from his Plays, with Index and References, By the 
Editors of ‘‘ Truths Illustrated by Great Authors.” 


~ London: Lockwoop & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 





Now ready, thick feap, 8vo., hf.-bd., uncut, price 7s. 6¢., 


SHAKESPEARE JEST-BOOKS, 


Competing Sore Tales of Skelton, Jests of Scogin, Sackfull 
of Newes, Tarlton’s Jests, Merrie Conceited Jests of George 
Peele, and Jacke of Dover. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by W. C. Hazuirr. This forms Volume II. of the 
Shakespeare Jest-Books. Volume I., containing A Hundred 
Mery Talys, from the only known copy, and the Mery Tales 
and Quicke Answeres, from the rare editions of 1530 and 1567, 
just published, uniform with the above, price 7s. 6d. 


WILLIs and SorHerRAN, 136, Strand, 





GUVRES COMPLETES 
W SHAKES PEAR E. 


TRADUCTION NOUVELLE PAR FRANGCOIS-VICTOR HUGO; 
AVEC UNE INTRODUCTION PAR VICTOR HUGO. 


CHAQUE VOLUME, FORMAT IN-S, CONTENANT, OUTRE LES PIKCES, 


UNE INTRODUCTION DES NOTES, ET UN APPENDICE, 


SE VEND SKPAREMENT; TROIS FRANCS CINQUANTE CENTIMES, 





PARIS: PAGNERRE, LIBRAIRE-EDITEUR, RUE DE SEINE, 18, 
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THE TEMPLE ANECDOTES. 


RALPH AND CHANDOS TEMPLE, 


WILL BE PUBLISHED BY 
GROOMBRIDGE anv SONS, 5, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





NEW NOVEL BY THOMAS MILLER. 


NOTICE.—AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, ON TUESDAY, APRIL 12, 


Two Volumes, post 8vo., cloth, price 21s., 


DOROTHY DOVE 


DALE’S TRIALS. 


THOMAS MILLER, 


AUTHOR OF 


“ROYSTON GOWER,” “FAIR ROSAMOND,” “LADY JANE GREY,” “GIDEON GILES,” &c. 





GROOMBRIDGE anp SONS, 5, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





Second Edition, this Day, crown 8vo., toned paper, 
bevelled cloth, 6s., 


On Successful People and Others 


A ARE NOT SUCCESSFUL. See THE GENTLE 
silk, 

‘* His chapters on ‘ Luck’ and ‘Success in Life’ are full of 
consoling truth, and there is force of thought and much 
relinement of feeling in his other essays.’’—London Review. 

London: Sampson, Low, Son, and Marston, 
14, Ludgate Hill, 





Incentives to Prayer: being Devo- 


TIONAL PASSAGES SELECTED from the PSALMS. 
Square feap. 8vo., in cloth flush, Is. ; or edges turned in, Is. 6d.; 
French morocco, 2s.; extra gilt, 2s. 6d 

“An eee orbs volume, each page bordered with 
double red lines, within which, in monkish characters in red, 
are printed verses of praise. ... A handsome book to lie on 
un table.”’—READER. 


WuirtrakKER & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 





Post Svo., cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d., 


Women, Past and Present. 


Fxhibiting their Social Vicissitudes, Single and Matrimonial 

Relations, Rights, Privileges, and Wrongs; with Supple- 

pemtaty Chapter on Harlotry and Concubinage. By Joun 
ADE, 


London: Wi.L.1Am Teac, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





This day is published, price 10s. 6d., 


Garibaldi and _ Italian 


By Lievt.-Cou. CHAMBERS. 
Situ, Evper, & Co., 65, Cornhill: 
And at the Railway Stations, and of all Booksellers. 


Unity. 





Preparing for publication, a New Edition, being the 5th, 
corrected and greatly improved, of 


THE 


Principles of Political Keonomy. 
By J. R. McCutxocu, Esq. 
Messrs. Buack, Edinburgh. 





Just published, in extra fcap. 8vo., price 2s. 6d., 


The Antiquity and Nature of 


MAN, in Reply to Sir Charles Lyell. By the Rev. James 
Bropie, A.M. 

Edinburgh: Jounstonre, Hunter, & Co. 
London: Hamitton, Apams, & Co. 


NEARLY READY, 
In One Volume, 8vo., pp. 500, handsomely bound in cloth, 


‘elections from the Letters of 


CAROLINE FRANCES CORNWALLIS, Author of 
Pericles, a Tale of Athens,” “Small Books on Great 
Subjects,” &c. Also, some UNPUBLISHED POEMS, 
oneness ane gm Annee containing * Philo- 
sup eories an 1ilosophic xperience.” Bei 
No. I. of “* Small Books on Great Subjects.” &c., fe. — 


Tripner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 











Price 1s., pp. 60, 


On the Negro’s Place in Nature. 


By James Hot, Esq., Ph.D., F.8.A., F.R.8.L., Presi 
of the Anthropological Society of London. President 


London: Trisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





MONGAN’S ENGLISH SPELLING-BOOK AND 
GRAMMAR. 


The Third Edition, in 12mo., price 1s. 6d., cloth, 


THE PRACTICAL SPELLING- 


BOOK, Pronouncing, Explanatory, and Derivative. By 
Roscoe MoneGan, B.A. 
By the same Author, now ready, price 3s. 6d., cloth, 

THE PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR; comprising 
also an Analysis of Sentences, Composition, Xc. 

‘“‘These are two excellent school-room books, and we 
recommend them to all teachers in families and schools.’’— 
Globe, April 4. 

An ABRIDGED ENGLISH GRAMMAR. [Just ready. 


London: Loneman, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


The BOOKS of DAVID LINDSAY 


and SON, Mercuants, Lonpon : Being an Illustration of 
Bookkeeping by Single Entry from Every-day Business 
Life. Price 2s. 6d., cloth. By Nicnouas Dickson, 

*,* This work is designed—not to teach a system of Book- 
keeping in Schools, for that is all nonsense—but to prepare 
boysand young men for mercantile situations by putting into 
their hands a simple outline of how money received or paid 
away is entered in the Cash Book ; how sales are recorded in 
the Day Book; how purchases are treated in the Invoice 
Book; and howa Balance Sheet is drawn out showing the 
Profit or Loss on business transactions. 


London: Lonemax, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, feap. 8vo., price 2s. 6d., 


EFFIE CAMPBELL, AND OTHER 


POEMS. By Joseryu TRUMAN. 
London: LonemMan, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





THE INTERREGNUM. 





Just ready, 8vo., 


OMITTED CHAPTERS IN THE 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND; From THE DEATH oF 
Cuarues I. ro THE BATTLE oF DuNBAR: 1648—50. From 
MSS. in the State Paper Office,&c. By ANDREW Bisset. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, 8vo., Volume I., price l4s., 
THE DECLINE 


OF THE 


ROMAN REPUBLIC. 
By GEORGE LONG, M.A. 


London: Bett and Datpy, 186, Fleet Street. 
Cambridge: Dei1cuton, Bex, & Co. 





TUPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY | 


FOR THE MILLION, ; 
109rn THOUSAND. 16mo., 3s. 6d. 


London: Harcuarp & Co., 187, Piccadilly, Booksellers to 
H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 


OTICE.—BARBARA’S HOME, a New 


Novel, by MARGARET BLOUNT, will be ready, in 
Three Volumes, at all the Libraries, on Tuesday next. 


London: Joun MAxweE.u & Co., 122, Fleet Street. 








Now ready, demy 8vo., 661 pp., price 18s., 


SCRIPTURAL PARAPHRASES: 
BEING A COMMENTARY WHOLLY BIBLICAL 
ON SOME OF THE COLLECTS, EPISTLES, AND GOSPELS. 


BY A LAYMAN. 





EDINBURGH : CALEDONIAN PRESS. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO, 
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JAMES NISBET & CO’S 
NEW WORKS. 


I. 
ST. PAUL THE APOSTLE. A 


Biblical Portrait_and a Mirror of the Manifold Grace of 
God. By W. F. Besser, D.D. Translated by Freprric 
BuLTMANN, Missionary of the C.M.S., with an Introduc- 
tory Preface by the Rev. J. D. Howsox, D.D, Post 8vo., 
5s., cloth. U 


AN EXPOSITION AND INTER- 


PRETATION OF THE BOOK OF REVELATION: 
Experimental and Practical; according to ‘“‘The Tes- 
timony of Jesus,” and the Analogy of Holy Scripture. 
With a New Translation and Paraphrase based on the 
Critical Commentaries of Dean Alford, Dr. Wordsworth, 
and Mr. W. Kelly. By the Rev. Epmunp Cray, B.A., 
Minister of St. Margaret’s, Brighton. Crown 8vo., 5s., 


cloth, 
III 


'THE RECENT CHARGE of the 


Right Rev.the LORD BISHOP of OXFORD, considered 
ina Letter toa Friend. By Henry Barne, M.A., Vicar 
of Farringdon, Berks, and Domestic Chaplain to the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Radnor. 


IV 


THE PRINCE OF LIGHT AND 


THE PRINCE OF DARKNESS IN CONFLICT; 
or, The Temptation of Christ, newly Translated, Dlus- 
trated, and Applied. By the Rev. A. BALLocH GRosaRT, 
Autlior of “ Small Sins,” “* Jesus Mighty to Save,” &c., 
&c. Crown 8vo., 5s., cloth. 


¥. 
THE CHARACTERISTIC DIF- 


FERENCES of the FOUR GOSPELS, considered as 
revealing various relations of the Lord Jesus Christ, By 
ANDREW JUKES. Third Edition, crown 8vo., 2s. 6d., cloth, 


The 


QUEECHY. By the Author of the 
“Wide Wide World.’’ Uniform withthe “ Old Helmet.” 
With Illustrations, printed in colours, crown $vo., 3s. 6d., 


cloth. 
VII. 


ALTAR INCENSE; comprising 


‘“Morning Watches,” ‘“‘ Evening Incense,” and “ Altar 
Stones.’ A Manual of Private Devotion. By the Rev, 
J.R.Macpurr, D.D. 16mo., 2s, 6d., cloth, 


Vill. 


THE FOOT OF THE CROSS, and 


the Blessings to be Found There. By the Rey. Ocravivs 
Winstow, D.D. 16mo., 2s. 6d., cloth. 


Ix 


DEATH on LIFE: or, the HISTORY 


of My Experience on “the Line:” Its Partial Successes 
and its many Failures, with some Suggestions as to their 
Cause. Being another Appeal on behalf of the Railway 
Labourers, By One wHo HAs Known THEM FOR TWENTY 
Years, Crown &Svo., 3s. 6d., cloth, 


xX 


DIVINE COMPASSION ; or, JESUS 


SHOWING MERCY. _ By the Rev. James CvuLross, 
M.A., Author of ** The Resurrection and the Life; or, 
Lazarus revived,” xI 


DISCUSSIONS on the GOSPELS. 


By the Rey. ALexaNpER Ropnerts, M.A., St. John’s 
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Just published, price 6s., 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


IN ONE VOLUME, CROWN 8VO., PRINTED ON TONED PAPER, 


UNIFORM WITH “ MEDITATIONS ON LIFE,” 


MEDITATIONS ON DEATH 


AND ETERNITY. 
Translated from the German by 


FREDERICA ROWAN. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY LITERARY DOCUMENTS 
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OBJECTS OF RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 


With an Account of the Buddhist Systems preceding it in 
India. 


By EMIL SCHLAGINTWEIT, LL.D. 


With a folio Atlas of Twenty Plates, and Twenty Tables of 
Native Print in the Text. 


London: Triipyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





TICKNOR’S SPANISH LITERATURE. 
NEW EDITION, 
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500 pp., price 24s., bound in cloth gilt, 


HISTORY 
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CORRECTED AND ENLARGED EDITION, 
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TICKNOR’S LIFE OF PRESCOTT. 





THE LIFE 
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Ornamental binding, gilt top edges, uncut, 
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In Two Volumes, crown 8vo., cloth, 21s., 
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OR, THE COUNTRY ATTORNEY. 
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Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum,” “ Margaret Meadows. Tae prewer’s Family,” “The Rosary: a Legend of Wilton 
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ESQ., 





great as Crusoe’s footprint in the sand....... 
average of its kind. 
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One Volume, crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s., 


SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM; 


OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A MONOMANTAC. 


** The discovery of a modern story, where some attempt has been made to study truthfulness and nature, is a surprise cs 
We may safely commend ‘ Shirley Hall Asylum’ as a book far above the 
‘he originality, dry, Froissart-like humour, and versatile genius of its author, encourage us to expect 
hereafter something of a more sterling character from the same pen.” ~ Times, 





LONDON: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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Pitman’s Phonographic Teacher. 
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Shorthand.—Pitman’s Phonographic Manual. 
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A Handbook of Practical Gauging, 
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The Illustrated Guide to Jersey. 
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London: F, Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row. 
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PHENOMENA. By Leo H.Grinpon. Third Edition. 
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Truthseeker. 
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Txos, Hunt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Western Dispensary 
for Diseases of the Skin, 21, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. 
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Functional Diseases of Women: 


Cases Illustrative of a New Method of Treating them through 
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NEW EDITION BY DR. 


M‘COSH. 





In 12mo., cloth, price 3s. 6d. (Post free), 


OUTLINES OF 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


BY DUGALD STEWART. 
WITH A MEMOIR, A SUPPLEMENT, AND QUESTIONS, 
By JAMES M‘COSH, LL.D., 


Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, Queen’s University in Ireland, and Author of “ The Method of Divine Government,” 
F “ The Intuitions of the Mind,” &c. 


“It is one of the best text-books of mental and moral science ever written. It has not been superseded—it has not even 
To bring it up to the times, it needs only a few Supplementary Notes, introducing the student to 


become antiquated. y e ary 4 1 tudent | 
discussions which have been brought into prominence by such eminent men as Kant, Sir W. Hamilton, and Mr. J. 8. Mill.”— 


From Prof. M‘Cosh’s “ Life and Writings of Dugald Stewart,” prefixed to this Edition. : : 
‘* Dr. M‘Cosh has supplied such supplementary matter, and has, moreover, appended about eighteen pages of questions 


which may be useful to students.’-—RerapeEr (50 January). | 5 ; : . 
“ , yhy, and his name is a sufficient guarantee for the learning, discrimination, 


Dr. M‘Cosh is himself a master of Philosoy 
and general value of this edition.’’—Patriot (11 February), 


“The Editor has done everything necessary to give this admirable Manual permanence as a Class-Book in Colleges, and 


to extend its usefulness. 


It has never before been produced in so handsome a form,’ ~Nonconformist (3 February). 


“‘ These Supplementary Notes are very good.”—Educational Times. | 
** Tt is well titted to serve the purpose of a text-book.” —Principal Fairbairn, 


** A most useful text-book.’’—Prof. Greenwood. 
** Very useful to students.’’—Dr. Hannah. 


** Dr, M‘Cosh’s Notes add immensely to the value of the work as a text-book,”’—Prof, Davies, 
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A REPLY TO “M. RENAN. 


VIE DE JESUS.” 


Third Edition, crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. (Post free), 


THE 


CHRIST OF HISTORY: 


AN ARGUMENT GROUNDED ON THE FAOTS OF HIS LIFE ON EARTH. 


By JOHN YOUNG, 


LL. D. 


, 
** An excellent work on the whole subject.’”"—North British Review for February (p, 207), Art, “Vie de Jesus par M. Renan.’ 
** This book is distinguished from most theological treatises, by the candour and moderation of its tone and the freshness 


of its views.’’—Scotsman. 


** The volume is closely reasoned throughout, and many passages are remarkable for weighty cloquence, 
“The argument is sustained with great dignity, and is recommended by its literary abil 


importance.’’—A/heneum, 


} —Press. con 
ity, as well as its intrinsic 


* Full of thought as of pathos and beauty.” — Wesleyan Meth. Magazine. 
* There is a blessing for the world in this book.” —KEvangelical Magazine, 





BY THE 
EVIL AND GOD. 


SAME AUTHOR, 


THE MYSTERY. 


Second Edition, post 8vo., price 5s., cloth. 


Theo late Sir W. HAMILTON, Bart. 
“T have read this volume [‘ The My 


Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh, says of this work :— 
stery’} with great interest, and much admire the ability with which the question is 


treated. ,.., The book seems to me one of the best and most satisfactory which have appeared upon the subject.” 
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A WOMAN AGAINST THE WORLD. 


A Novel. In 8 vols., post Svo, 


IN SPAIN. A Narrative of Travel in 


1863, By Hans CuristiAN ANDERSEN, Author of “‘ The 
Improvisatore,” Post Svo., 10s, 6d. 


ST. PETERSBURG AND WARSAW. 
Scenes witnessed during a Residence in Russia and 
Poland in the Years 1863-4, Post8vo, With Photographs 
of the Royal Family. 





NOW READY. 


THE EASTERN SHORES OF THE 


ADRIATIC IN 1868, With a VISIT to MONTE- 
NEGRO. By the Viscountess Strancrorp, Author of 
“Egyptian Sepulchres and Syrian Shrines.” syo., with 
Chromo-lithographs, 18s, 


THE DANES SKETCHED BY THEM- 


SELVES. A Series of Popular Stories by the best 
Danish Novelists. Translated by Mrs. Busugy. 3 vols. 


MEMOIRS OF A MINISTER OF STATE, 


from 1840. By M. Guizor. Demy 8vo., I4s. 


, 

WYLDER'S HAND. A Novel. By 
JoseruH Suerman Le Faun, Anthor of “‘ The House by 
the Churchyard.’’ 3 vols. Post 8vo, 

***Wylder’s Hand’ ” isa story of passion, fierce, turbulent, 
scheming, and relentless. It is calculated to command suc- 
cess as a bold and powerful fiction.” —Morning Post. 


A Second Edition of BELLA DONNA; 
Or, THE X BEFORE THE NAME. A Novel. By 
GiLBerRT Dyce. 2 vols, 

“There are certain characteristics about this story which 
give a peculiar place apart from most of the other novels of 
the season. The interest lies in the skilful manner in which 
the plot is worked out by the subtle brain and artful carriage 
of the heroine.’”’—Saturday Review, 


A Second Edition MILDRINGTON, 
THE BARRISTER. A Novel. 2vols. Post 8vo, 
“There is a good deal of cleverness in ‘ Mildrington, the 
Barrister ;’ it is written in a sharp, quick, incisive manner by 
one who is accustomed to society.” —Atheneum, 
“Its scenes of society are ably done.” —Press, 





RicHarD Bentiey, New Burlington Street, Publisher 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





J. ROTHSCHILD, Editeur, 


PARIS, 14, RUE DE BUCI. 


IN PREPARATION. 
Lecog (H., professeur d’histoire natur- 


elle, correspondant de l'Institut.) Les Eaux Minérales 
considtrées dans leurs rapports avec la chimie et la 
géologie. 1 vol. grand in-8 de 350 a 400 pages. 
Indépendamment des vues particuliéres de l’auteur sur le 
role important des Eaux min¢rales dans la création de l’écorce 
de la terre, ce volume renfermera d’intéressantes considéra- 
tions sur les éléments chimiques des Eaux et sur leurs di- 
verses reactions, On y trouvera encore des notions ¢tendues 
sur les mati¢res bitumineuses et organiques que l’on y ren- 
contre, et dont l’action thérapeutique est bien loin d’étre 
connue, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
Price £6. 


Blume (Ch.-L. de) Collection des Orchidees 
les plus Remarquables de l’Archipel Indien et du Japon, 
Représentées par 58 planches colori¢es, dont une en 
double format, et par 13 planches noires. Ouvrage 
dédié & 8, M. Guillaume Ier, roi de Wurtemberg. 1 vol. 
in folio, With an Introduction on the Books by M. 
Blume, 

Price 12s., bound I4s., 


Schacht (H.) Les Arbres. Etudes sur leur 


structure et leur végétation. Traduit d’aprés la deuxiéme 
édition allemande, wal M. E. Morren, professeura Liege. 
Nouvelle édition illustrée de 10 superbes gravures sur 
acier et de 204 gravures sur bois, ainsi que de 4 planches 
lithographiées, representant ensemble 550 sujets. 1 beau 
volume grand In-8vo. 

Price 1s. 6d., 


Boivin (Am.) Description de Cinq nou- 
velles espéces de Cones. Brochure in-8vo., avec 1 
Planche coloriée. 

Price 2s. 6d, 


Pothier (M. A. F.) de l’Exploitation et de 


la Législation des Mines en Algérie et en Espagne. 


1 vol, in 8yo. 
Price 5s, 
Grognot, aine. Plantes Cryptogames 


cellulaires du département de Sadéne-et-Loire, avec des 
tableaux synoptiques pour les ordres, les familles, les 
tribus et les genres, et la deseription suceincte de 
plusieurs espéces et de beaucoup de varictés nouvelles 
reconnues par l’auteur. 1 vol. in-8 de 300 pages et 
plusieurs Tableaux. 

Price 12s. 


Gassier. Faune conchyliologique terrestre 


et fluviatile de la Nouvelle Calédonie, 1 vol., grand in- 
8vo. 1 carte et 8 Planches coloriées, 


Price 10s. 


Deshayes (G. P.) Oonchyliologie de I’Ile 


de la Réunion (Bourbon). 1 vol., 8vo., avec 14 Planches. 
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This day is published, crown 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d., 


With a Portrait of Witt1am Tuompson, and a Map of the 
Seat of War in Waikato, 


THE MAORI KING; 


OR, THE 


STORY OF OUR QUARREL WITH THE 
NATIVES OF NEW ZEALAND. 


BY 


J. E. GORST, M.A., 


Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and recently 
Commissioner of the Waikato District, New Zealand, 





Macmituan & Co., London and Cambridge. 





This day is published, crown 8vo., cloth, 8s. 6d., 


RESTORATION OF BELIEF, 


ISAAC TAYLOR. 
A NEW EDITION. 


REVISED, WITH AN ADDITIONAL SECTION, 





Macmitian & Co., London and Cambridge. 





This day is published, fcap. 8vo., cloth, 7s., 


LAWRENCE BLOOMFIELD IN 
IRELAND. 


A MODERN POEM. 


BY 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 





MACMILLAN & Co., London and Cambridge. 





This day is published, extra fcap. 8vo., 2s., 


A 
LETTER TO A WHIG MEMBER 
Southern Independence Association. 


GOLDWIN SMITH. 


Macmintuan & Co., London and Cambridge. 





POLLAN D. 





This day, Svo., 


A LETTER TO 
VISCOUNT PALMERSTON 


ON THE 


PRESENT POSITION. OF POLAND. 
Founded partly on Personal Observation. 


BY 


W. LL. BIRKBECK, Esq. 


Macmittan & Co., London and Cambridge. 





Second Edition, containing an Essay on ETERNAL LIFE 
and ETERNAL DEATH, 


Crown &Svo., 10s. 6d., 





THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS, 


| 
| 
BY 
| 


_FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, M.A, 


Incumbent of St. Peter’s, St. Marylebone, late Chaplain 
of Lincoln’s Inn, 


Macmititan &:Co., London’and Cambridge. 
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Price 6d., Monthly, 


The Boy’s Own Magazine. 


Contents of No. XVI. (APRIL). 


I; RUNNYMEDE AND LINCOLN FAIR. A Story of 
the Great Charter. By J. G. Epaar. 
CuaprTer XV,—Isabel of Angouleme. 
» ._»&VI.—Taken by Surprise. 
» &VII.—The Windsor of King John. 
», & VIII.—The Day of Runnymede. 
»  &LX.—Chas-Chateil. 
With Full-page Illustration. 


II, ABOUT OUR HIGHLAND REGIMENTS. By an 
Army Chaplain. With Full-page Illustration. 


Ill, KING LION. Chapter VII.—The lion’s advice—My 
recovery—The lion and serpent, or scenes versus 
magnetism—The experiments, and their failure to 
convince. Chapter VIII.—Trial of the baboon 
doctor—A rock-rabbit an important witness—Cross- 
examination—The doctor fails to shake the rabbit’s 
testimony—Prince Zambinie pronounces sentence 
—The prisoner handed over for execution to the 
hyena and boa—Orders for raising the lions’ camp. 
Tilustrated. 

IV. THE RCOLE POLYTECHNIQUE. With Full-page 
Illustration. 

V. ANTONY WAYMOUTH; or, The Gentlemen Ad- 
venturers. A Chronicle of the Sea. By Wituiam 
H.G.Kinestron. Chapter 1V.—A storm andits effects 
—The Lion left alone—The captain aloft to clear 
the wreck—All hands to the pumps—The mutineers 
rush to the spirit-room—Storm abates—Crew em- 

loyed—Bantam reached—Waymouth visits the 
Kin —The Lion waits for her consorts—In view— 
Doings on shore—The Lion quits Bantam—A chase, 
battle, and capture—The victor returns in triumph 
—The mutineers’ demand—The tables turned— 
News of Raymond—The Lion sails to the rescue. 
Tilustrated. 

VI. THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS: MARSUPIALS 
continued). By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., 

.L.S., &c. With Full-page and other Illustrations. 


VII. TRICKED IN A HORSE TRADE: a Souvenir of 
Mexico. By Carr. Mayne ReIp. 


VIII. THE STORY OF THE DUTCH WARS OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH. By W. H. Davenport 
Apams. Illustrated. 


1x. A SPRING WALK IN A WOOD. 
X. HOMES WITHOUT HANDS. Illustrated. 
XI, THE FIRST OF APRIL. By an Ovp Foot, 


XII. THE FACE OF THE HEAVENS FOR THE 
MONTH OF APRIL, 1864. Illustrated, 


XIII, PUZZLE PAGES. Illustrated. 
London: 8S. O. Berron, 248, Strand, W.C. 
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Price 6d., Monthly, 


The Englishwoman’s Domestic 
MAGAZINE. 
Contents of No. XLVITI. (APRIL). 


I, BEECHWOOD MANOR. 
Chapter XXVIL.~The Dove Returns to her 


est. 
po XXVIII.—The Storm Bursts. 

II. A HISTORY OF PERFUMERY AND THE 
TOILE os Evcenr Rimmev. Chapter IV.—The 
Assyrians. Illustrated. 

III. THE TWO BALLS. A Tale of Socicty. Chapters 

XXI., XXII., XXIII. 

IV. THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S CONVEYANCE COM- 
PANY. Stage IX. Illustrated by Adelaide Claxton. 

V. HOW TO GIVE YOUR SON A CLASSICAL 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE EDUCATION, 

VI. A WHIM AND A WRINKLE. 

VII. THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. 
VIII. THE FASHIONS. 

IX. THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S CONVERSAZIONE. 

A Coloured Fashion Plate and a Coloured Pattern for a 
Curtain or Table Cover Border in Leviathan work. 

A Sheet of Patterns in Knitting, Crochet, &c., with Ilus- 
trations of the New Cyrilla Band and Pleated Muslin 
Chemisette. with full-sized Diagrams for cutting out and 
making both articles. 

A SUPPLEMENT is also published, price 6d., containing— 


I. La Move. 
II, Opzras, ORATORIOS, AND Musical ENTERTAINMENTS. 
III. Caprain Masters’s Cuinpren. By Tuomas Hoon. 
Chap. XXIII.—Barnard, late Barnard and 
Jaygar. 
XXIV.—Aemoris Integratio. 
XXV.—Marcella (Wife to the Duke) 
Miss Masters. 


IV. Witp FLowers. 
V. Ipte WIsHEs. 
VI. ImporTANcE OF THE TEETH. 
VII. Porerry. 
VIII. Music or THe Monts. 

IX. CorresPonDENTs’ CoLuMNs. 

A Fashion Plate of extra size. 

Illustrations of the Estrella Coiffure — Two Mourning 
Under-sleeves—Crochet D’oyleys, by Mrs. Mee—Ball Dress 
and ra Cloak—New Spring Toilets—Coiffures—the New 
Grazie Bodice—Low Grecian Bodice—Chemisette and 
Under-sleeve—Ball Toilet—Carriage Dress—Child’s Costume 
a mad in Waved Braid and Cotton—TI'vo Elegant Evening 


A Specimen Number of the Magusine sent post free for six 
stamps. 
A Specimen Number of the Supplement sent post free for 
six stamps. 


London: S. O. Brrron, 248, Strand, W.C. 





Le Progrés. Journal de Lyon. 


POLITIQUE QUOTIDIEN. 


Cs Jovurnat, qui, par l’importance de la Ville ou il est 
gauss, s'est crée un trés grand cercle de Lecteurs en 
ce, fut supprimé pendant deux mois, et vient de 
reparaitre. Il contient outre le BuLLEeTIN POLITIQUE de 
M. de Wolfers, des ARTICLES SPECIAUX sur le COMMERCE DE 
Lyon, MARSEILLE, etc., etc.; des Revures de la Presse 
, une CHRONIQUE, et une CORRESPONDANCE spéciale 
de Paris. I est du plus haut intérét & toute personne en 
relation avec la France. 
2 6. 


Subscription Price by Post, perannum 2 4 
” ” 6 months 1 6 
» o Smonths 0 18 


Bureavx: 61, Rue Impériale 4 Lror, 





TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES, LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, AND THE TRADE. 








Published on the Ist and 15th of each Month, 


AMERICAN LITERARY GAZETTE 
PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 


*,* Each Number contains a Leading Article by the Editor; London and Continental Correspondence from Europe; 
Authors at Home; Authors Abroad; Notes on Books and Booksellers ; Autograph Letters ; Notes and Queries ; 
Art; Literary Intelligence ; Lists of all Books published in America; Advertisements, 

&e., &c. 


The Annual Subscription is 10s., payable in advance. 





a 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., AMERICAN LITERARY AGENCY, 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





DR. SCLATER on the MAMMALS of 
MADAGASCAR, 
SIR JOHN HERSCHEL on the SOLAR SPOTS. 
SAMUELSON on STEAM NAVIGATION. 
DR, TURNER on the FOSSIL SKULL CONTRO- 


DR. CARPENTER on the RELATION of LIGHT and 
HEAT to the VITAL FORCES of PLANTS. 


nae on MILK and DAIRY ARRANGE- 
See QUARTERLY JOURNAL of SCIENCE, No, IL, 
price 5s. 


Joun CrurcuHILt and Sons, New Burlington Strect. 


The Atlantic Monthly. 


No. LXXVIII. APRIL, 1861. Price 1s. 6d. 
CONTENTS :— 


I. FIGHTING FACTS FOR FOGIES., 
Il. THE WRECK OF RIVERMOUTH. 
Ill, THE SCHOOLMASTER’S STORY. 
IV. PICTOR IGNOTUS. 
V. THE FIRST VISIT TO WASHINGTON, 
VI. HOUSE AND HOME PAPERS, IV. 
VII. THE BLACK PREACHER. 
VIII. FOUQUET THE MAGNIFICENT. 
IX. AMONG THE MORMONS., 
X. ON PICKET DUTY. 
XI. OUR PROGRESSIVE INDEPENDENCE. 


REVIEWS AND LITERARY NOTICES :—Tyndall 
on Heat—My Days and Nights on the Battle Fields 
— Craik’s History of English Literature — The 
Foederalist, Dawson’s Edition. 


RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 
London: Triipner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





Annual Subscription 10s., payable in advance, 


The Philobiblion: a Monthly 


Bibliographical Journal. Containing Critical Notices of, and 
Extracts from, Rare, Curious, and Valuable Old Books, 


London: TROBNER & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row, 





Price 5s., Quarterly ; Annual Subscription, pre-paid, 17s., 
Post free, 


The Journal of Sacred Literature. 


Edited by B. Harris Cowper. (Now Series, No. IX.) 


APRIL, 1364. 
CONTENTS :— 


1. THE SEPULCHRE IN SYCHEM. 

2. THE TYPICAL CHARACTER OF DAVID. 

38. SELECTIONS FROM THE SYRIAC.—No.I. The 
Chronicle of Edessa. 

4. CORNELIUS THE CENTURION, 

5. THE TRUMPET OF THE SOUL SOUNDING TO 
JUDGMENT: a Sermon, by Henry SMITH. 

6. EXEGESIS OF DIFFICULT TEXTS. 

. ON THE NATURE OF MAN, 

8. THE EPISTLE OF BARNABAS; from the Codex 
Sinaiticus. 

9. DECIPHERMENT OF’ CUNEIFORM INSCRIP- 
TIONS DESCRIBED AND TESTED. 

10.ON THE ORIGIN OF THE PARABLE OF THE 
RICH MAN AND LAZARUS. 

ll. WATER SUPPLY OF JERUSALEM, ANCIENT 
sno MODERN. By J. Irvine Wuirrty, C.E., D.C.L., 

C. 


~ 


12, CORRESPONDENCE. 
13. NOTICES OF BOOKS—MISCELLANIES, &c. 


WILLIAMS AND NorGareE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London: and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





Southern Monthly Magazine. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION—TWELVE SHILLINGS. 
(By Post, Fourteen SHILLINGS.) 
No. XI.—JANUARY, 1864. 


Auckland, New Zealand: R. J. CreicuTon and 
A. SCALES, Queen Street. 





The Transactions of the Ento- 


MOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Vol. I. Part I. With five Plates. 


CoNTENTS :— 
ORIGINAL MEMBERS. 


BYE-LAWS. 

JOURNAL OF PROCEEDINGS. 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

ON THE GALL-MAKING COCCIDA OF NEW SOUTH 
WALES. By H. L. Scuraver, Esq. 

DESCRIPTION OF TWENTY NEW SPECIES OF 
COLEOPTERA, belonging to the Families Cicindelidze 
al gpa By Wituram Mac Leay, Jun., Esq., 

DESCRIPTION OF TWENTY NEW SPECIES OF 
7.’ ll By Wituram Mac Leay, Jun., Esq., 


DESCRIPTIONS OF AN OVO-VIVIPAROUS MOTH OF 
THE GENUS TINEA. By the Hon. A. W. Scort, 
Esq., M.A., M.L.C. 

ON THE PSELAPHIDZ OF AUSTRALIA. By Rev. 
R, L. Kiva, 

ON THE SCARITIDZ OF NEW HOLLAND. By WIt- 
LiAM Mac Leay, Jun., Esq., M.L.A. 


London: Triisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, 


The Bankers’ Magazine and 


STATISTICAL REGISTER. Edited by J. SmitH HoMANs, Jr. 
MARCH, 1864. 


CONTENTS :— 
I. OUR CREDIT ABROAD, in 1863—1864, 
Il, NEW PAMPHLETS on BANKING and CURRENCY. 
IIL, The LAW ot BILLS of EXCHANGE and PROMISSORY 


IV. The DIFFERENCE BETWEEN the DEMAND for 
MONEY and the DEMAND for CAPITAL, 


Vv. BANK STATISTICS. Weekly Returns of the Banks of 
New York, Boston, and Piiladelphia, Year 1363, 


Vi. The DAILY PRICES of GOLD at NEW YORK, January 
and February, 1864. 
VII. LIST of SEVENTY NATIONAL BANKS, established in 
January and February, 1864. 
VIII. BANK ITEMS. 
IX. PRIVATE BANKERS. 
X. NOTES on the MONEY MARKET and STOCK 
of NEW YORK, for February, 1864. SAnEEs 


London; Triisyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 
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Price 4s. Quarterly ; Annual Subscription, pre-paid, 12s., 
Post free, 


The Natural History Review. 
No. XIV. (APRIL, 1864), 
CONTENTS :— 


1. THE COAGULATION OF THE BLOOD. 

2, SCHLEIDEN’S ESSAYS ON MATERIALISM AND 
THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 

38. THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 

4. THE ZOOLOGY OF SIBERIA. 

5. SOUTH AFRICAN BUTTERFLIES. 

6. HAGEN’S BIBLIOTHECA ENTOMOLOGICA. 

7. PARTHENOGENESIS IN A DIPTEROUS LARVA. 

8. THE FRUCTIFICATION OF THE ASCOMYCETA, 

9. THE MORPHOLOGY OF SALVINIA. 

10. SCHACHT ON A NEW ORGAN OF SECRETION. 

11. OAKS AND THEIR SPECIES, 

12. THE PARASITISM OF THE MISLETOE., 

13. DIMORPHIC FLOWERS. 

14. ETHNOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY. 

15. ON THE ANATOMY OF A YOUNG CHIMPANZEE, 
By Dr. EMBLETON. 


16. ON THE NUMBER OF THE CERVICAL VER- 
TEBRZ OF THE SIRENIA, By W. H. Fiowser, 


Esq. 
17. ON SPH ERULARIA BOMBI. By Joun Luspock, Esq, 
18. ON GYMNOSPERMS. By Dr. E1cuuer. 
19. PROOBED NGS .OF THE SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES 


+ + 


20. MISCELLANEA. 


WILiriAms and Noraate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London ; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


The Home and Foreign Review. 
No, VIII. (APRIL 1864). Price 6s, 


CONTENTS :— 
. THE IRISH EXODUS AND TENANT RIGHT. 
. THE SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN MOVEMENT IN 
GERMANY. 


me 


to 


. AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE. 

THE BANK CHARTER ACT. 

. THE PROGRESS OF CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 

. THACKERAY. 

. INDIAN EPIC POETRY. 

. ASCETICISM AMONGST MAHOMETAN NATIONS, 
. THE COLONIZATION OF NORTHUMBRIA, 

. THE RISE OF THE ENGLISH POOR-LAW. 

. DR. SMITH’S BIBLICAL DICTIONARY, 

12. CONFLICTS WITH ROME. 

13. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 

14. CURRENT EVENTS. 

Wituiams and Noreare, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


London ; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


BESS Onan ep w 


~_ 








THE READER. 





9 APRIL, 1864. 











NEW AMERICAN JOURNAL > 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


A WEEKLY RECORD OF 
THE NOTABLE, THE USEFUL, AND THE TASTEFUL. 


** 2 i ished every Saturday, at New York. THE ROUND TABLE has its origin in the 
demand fn ihe United States for rn Weekly Publication, truly national in its character, which shall be devoted to the real 


interests of American life and letters. 


Agents for Great Britain and Ireland— 
TRUBNER & CO., AMERICAN LITERARY AGENCY, 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 





No. XLIIL., for April, 1864, price Six Shillings, Post free. 


The London Quarterly Review. 
CoNnTENTS :— 


I. LIFE IN DEEP SEAS. 
Il. ROBERT BROWNING. 


III. BATES’S NATURALIST ON THE AMAZONS. 


IV. THE ANCESTRY OF THE WESLEYS. 
V. CAPTAIN SPEKE’S JOURNAL. 
VI. THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH. 
VII. SHAKESPEARE. 
VIII. RENAN’S LIFE OF JESUS. 
*.* The “ London Quarterly Review” is forwarded by the 
Publisher, Post free, for 21s. per ann. 
London: H. J. TresippeER, 17, Ave Maria Lane, E.C. 


The British Quarterly Review. 
No. LXXVIIILI., price 6s., for APRIL. 
CoNTENTS :— 

I. SHAKSPEARE. 


2. MR. GLADSTONE’S FINANCIAL STATEMENTS. 


3. REVEALED TRUTH—SOME OF ITS CHARAC- 
TERISTICS. 


4. LONDON POLITICS IN THE THIRTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


5. TRUST-DEEDS AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 
6. NATIONAL BALLADS. 
7. THE CRAWLEY COURT-MARTIAL. 


8. THE PRIVY COUNCIL JUDGMENT—Anglicans 
and Nonconformists. 


9. DEGENERATIONS IN MAN. 
10. FOREIGN AFFAIRS—Europe and America. 
ll. EPILOGUE ON AFFAIRS AND BOOKS. 


London: Jackson, WALForD, and Hopper, 27, Paternoster 
Row. 








This day is published, price 6s., 


The Dublin Review. 


SERIES, No. IV. 
CoNTENTS :— 

I. THE “UNION” MOVEMENT. 

II, FATHER MATHEW. 

Ill SLAVERY AND THE WAR IN AMERICA. 
IV. THE LAUREATE AND HIS SCHOOL. 
V. RENAN’S “VIE DE JESUS.” 
VI. THE SANTIAGO CATASTROPHE. 
VII. SPIRITUALISM. 
VIII, SCIENCE AND THE MYSTERY OF THE 
EUCHARIST. 
IX. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

X. OUR CONTEMPORARIES: QUARTERLY, 
EDINBURGH, CHRISTIAN REMEM- 
BRANCER, MACMILLAN, &c., &c. 

XI. FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
XII. FOREIGN EVENTS. 


London: Burns and LamsBert, 17 and 18, Portman Street, 
and 63, Paternoster Row. 


New 





The Anthropological Review, 


AND JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON, 


No. IV. FEBRUARY, 1864, contains :— 
ON THE HUMAN HAIR AS A RACE CHARACTER 
By Dr. Pruner-Bey. 


POTT ON THE MYTHS OF THE } 
AND LANGUAGE. . — oon 


ITALIAN ANTHROPOLOGY. 

ON THE SCYTHO-CIMMERIAN LANGUAGES. 

NOTES ON SCALPING. By R. F. Burton. 

RENAN ON THE SHEMITIC NATIONS. 

HUMAN REMAINS FROM LIMERICK. 

DANISH KITCHENMIDDEN. 

MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA. 

JOURNAL OF THE A) 
OF LONDON, contadnine Pe ee OCLETY 
ag E. Roberts and Professor Busk, Capt. E. Jacob, 
Dr. James Hunt, C. R. Markham, A. Bryson, oe A 


Fairbank, Count O. Reiclenbach: Report } 
Meeting of Society; President’s wih 


London: Triisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS, 


In MonTHLy Parts, uniform with the Original Editions of 
** Pickwick,” ** Davip COPPERFIELD,” &c, 








On Saturday, April 80th, will be published, Parr I., 
Price 1s., of 


OUR MUTUAL®FRIEND. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


To be completed in Twenty Monthly Parts. With 
ILLUSTRATIONS by Marcus STONE, 








London: Cuapman and HAtt, 1938, Piccadilly. 





The Popular Science Review. 
No. XI., APRIL, 1864, price 2s. 6s., 


ConTAaIns— 
ON PRINTING TELEGRAPHY. By R.S. Cuttey, with 
page illustration. 
HERRING FISHERIES. By the Epiror. 
MICROSCOPIC FUNGI. By M.C.Cooxe, with two coloured 
illustrations, 
PROPER CLOTHING. By Dr. Lanxester, F.R.S. 
ABSORPTION AND RADIATION OF HBAT. By Pro- 
fessor Desus, F.R.S., with two page illustrations. 
BOTASTOAL EXERCISES. By the Rev. G. HEnstow, 


PRE-HISTORIC DWELLINGS. By G. E. Roberts, 
F.A.S.L., with page illustration. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS. Summary of Agriculture, Astro- 
nomy, Botany, Chemistry, Geology, Medical Sciences, 
Metallurg y, Photography, Physics, Zoology, and Com- 
arative Anatomy. Illustrated by the best Artists. 
uarterly, 2s. 6d.; Annual, 10s, 


London; Rosperr HarpwIcKE, 192, Piccadilly. 





On April 28th, in handsome crimson cloth, gilt edges, Two 
Volumes in one, price 10s. 6d.; post free, 1ls., 


. ° >) . ‘ bd 
Captain Mayne Reid’s English 
ROMANCE, entitled ‘THE WHITE GAUNTLET,” illus- 
trative of Society on the eve of the Great Revolution, com- 
plete—WOOLNOTH'’S “STUDY of the HUMAN FACE,” 
with over Twenty Portraits in the highest style of Steel 
Engravings, illustrating Human Passion—Also complete 
ESSAYS, SKETCHES, and REVIEWS—making an attrac- 
tive Double Volume of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 


London: W. TweeEpite, 337, Strand. 


NEW SERIAL TALE. 


AMY 


FLEMING, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
* DECEPTION,” “AMBITION,” “TEMPTATION,” &c., 
Was commenced in No. 1088 of the FAMILY HERALD, 
published March 2nd, 








London: B. Buaxe, 421, Strand. 





In Two Volumes, 4to., handsomely bound in cloth, price 
3s. 6d. each; by post, 4s., 


The Musical Herald. Containing 


Vocal and Instrumental Music by Bishop, Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, and other eminent Composers. 


London: B. Buiaxes, 421, Strand. 





Now ready, price 3s, 6d., post free, 


Gutch’s Literary and Scientific 
REGISTER AND ALMANACK FOR 1864. 
*“A more portable compendium can scarcely be imagined,”’ 


—Times. 
London: B, Buiaxe, 421, Strand. 





AN EXCELLENT GIFT BOOK. 





Now ready, Third Edition, price 5s. ; by post, 5s, 6d 


” 


OPPEN'S POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM AND CATALOGUE, 


REVISED AND CoRRECTED By HENRY WHYMPER, Esa. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF SOME OF THE RAREST STAMPS. 


THE ALBUM, PRICE 3s. 6p, BY POST, 


$s. 10D, MAY BE HAD SEPARATELY, 





LONDON: 





B. BLAKE, 421, STRAND. 
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DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO H.R.H. 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


The Art-Journal for April (Price 


2s. 6d.) contains the following Line Engravings :— 


THE LESSON OF THE PA : . HeaTH 
after E. H. Corsovu.p. ne a ee . 


THE FIGHTING TEMERAIRE. By J. T. MORE 
A.R.A., after J. M. W. TurNeER, RA J.T. Witw . 


THE FISHER (H.R.H. Prince Leopold), By G. J. 
Sroparrt, from the Statue by Mrs. THoryycrort. 


The Literary Contributions include :— 


WEDGWOOD AND ETRURIA, By Liewettyn Jewirt. 
Illustrated. 


BXeert0n OF THE SOCIETY OF FEMALE AR- 


UNINTENDED PHOTOGRAPHS. By Cuaruies Tom- 
LINSON. Illustrated. 

PORTRAIT PAINTING IN ENGLAND, By Perer 
CunNINGHAM, F.S.A. 

GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS OF ART. 


BRITISH ARTISTS: PENRY WILLIAMS. By James 
DarroRNeE. Illustrated. 


ALMANAC OF THE MONTH, from Designs by W. 
Harvey. Illustrated. 


ART-WORK IN APRIL. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A, 
PARABLES OF OUR LORD. Illustrated. 
THE NEW STUDIO. 


ON THE ARTS EMPLOYED IN PRODUCING THE 
ESSENTIAL MATERIALS OF CLOTHING, By 
Professor ARCHER. Illustrated. 


WILLIAM DYCE, R.A. 


HISTORY OF CARICATURE AND OF GROTESQUE 
IN ART. By T. Wricut, M.A., F.S.A. Illustrated. 


THE  SHAKSPEARE, TERCENTENARY MOVE- 
MENT. 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACA- 
DEMY, &c., &c. 


London: James 8S. Virtve, 26, Ivy Lane. 





Price One Shilling, 


The Rose, Shamrock, and Thistle 


MAGAZINE. 
No. XXIV. Conrents.—APRIL. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JACOB MORRIS- 
TON. Chap. XLI., XLIL., and XLITII. 


THE GREAT PRECEDENCE QUESTION BEFORE 
THE PRIVY COUNCIL, sy an Eye-witNess, 

LONDON WITHOUT PAPERS. 

WOMEN OF MERIT CONNECTED WITH CRIMINAL 
TRIALS, By SeERJEANT BURKE. 

HARRY VOWHAMPTON—A NOVELETTE, By Featuer 
Penn, Esq. Chaps. V., VL, VIL, and VII. 

A NICE DAY, by C. H. M. 

ALBERT, VICTOR, CHRISTIAN, EDWARD, By Miss 
SHERIDAN CAREY. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF FAMILIAR FACES, by a Femae 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF A LITTLE CHILD. 

MISSES AND MATRIMONY, Epirep by W. W. KNo.Ltys. 
Chaps. XV., XVI. 

FIVE YEARS OF AGE! sy Evizapetu SHERIDAN CAREY 


THE FIRST OF APRIL: OR, SOME PASSAGES IN 
THE LIFE OF MISS ANGELINA EVERBLOOM, 
EpitTep spy Caprain O'TOOLE. 

LADY GERTRUDE, sy S. H. Bravsury (QUALLON). 

THE LADY’S LITERARY CIRCULAR—A REVIEW 
OF BOOKS CHIEFLY WRITTEN BY WOMEN. 


CURRENT HISTORY OF LITERARY AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC EVENTS. 
Edinburgh: Tue CALEDONIAN PREss. 
London: W. Kent & Co. Dublin: Witit1am RoBERTSON, 
And sold by all Booksellers. 


The Rose, Shamrock & Thistle. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


Now ready, 


Nos, XIII. to XVIII., forming Vol. LII., handsomely bound in 
cloth, gilt lettered and gilt edged, price 7s. 6d, 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY ‘ 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. | Jonn PLUMMER. 

J. O. HALLIWELL, F.R.S, Mrs. HARRIET M, CARBY, 
JosEPH HATTON, 

S. F. WILLIAMS. 

| HERBERT GRAHAM, 

J. A, LANGFORD, 

OWEN HOWELL. 

GEORGE JEWEL. 
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T. F. DILLON CROEER, F.S.A, 
Miss SHERIDAN CAREY, 

W. W. KNOLLYS. 

H. KAINS JACKSON. LEILA. 

Mrs, MACKENZIE-DANIEL. ZENO, etc., etc. 


*,.* Covers for binding the Three Volumes can also be had, 
price One Shilling each. 

Edinburgh: CALEDONIAN PrRxEss. London: W. Kent & Co, 
Dublin: W. ROBERTSON. 








Now ready, price One Shilling, 
THE 
Licensed Victuallers’ Almanack 
FOR 1864. 


EMBELLISHED WITH PORTRAITS OF THE 
FOLLOWING OFFICERS OF THE ASYLUM:= 


: , _Esq., Chairman; Tuomas Jones, Esq. 
— ay Solicitor ; Joun Carry, Esq., and James 


Go.pine, Esq., Trustees. 
BESIDES THE USUAL CALENDAR, 


It contains a Monthly Legal Trade Guide, a Daily Diary, 
Liverpool and London Tide Tables, Town and Country 
Bankers, Obituaries of Deceased Members of the Trade, 
Reports of the Charities and Associations connected with 
Licensed Victuallers, both in London and the Provinces. 


Published by B. Biaxe, 421, Strand; J. Crosianp, 1 and 2 
Fenchurch Street; and sold by all Booksellers, 
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BICKERS and SON’S LIST. 


Important Works published by LONGMANS, 
MURRAY, BENTLEY, and other eminent 
Publishers, now offered at greatly reduced 


prices. 

Published at Offered at 
£4 18 0 sagere England in theReignof George ITI. Ke 

vols. ... ‘a am ae a ole ok 

3100 Art of Illuminating, by Tymms and Digby 
Wyatt 4to., 1000 Lluminated Figures... 110 0 
0 15 0 Assheton Smith's Reminiscences, Plates » 0 80 
1 10 Bancroft’s History of America, 7 vols. ... .0126 
0150 aad) pall Vorages in the Arctic Regions . 0 40 

18 0 Bradford’s Correspondence of arles V., 
Portraits 26 


0 Bree’s Birds of Europe, and their Eggs, 4 vols., 
Woodcuts, and 238 Coloured Plates ... et 
0 Bulwer’s Dramas and Poems, 5vols. _... as 
6 Bungener’s History of the Council of Trent ... 
0 Cathcart (Sir Geo.) On the Kaffir War, Plans 
0 Cobbold’s Pictures of the Chinese, Woodcuts 
6 Coleridge's Study of the Greek Classic Poets... 
0 Colletta’s History of Naples, 2 vols. em ais 
0 Couch’s British Fishes, 2 vols., 120 Col. Plates 
0 Croker’s Essays on the French ‘Revolution 
0 Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs __... i 
0 Davis's (Sir J. F.) China, 2 vols., Illustrations 
0 Dundonald’s (Lord) Autobiography, 2 vols., 
Portraits sag ‘ad as ae us sa 
6 Fairbairn’s Crests, 2 vols., Plates ... ‘a 
0 Fellowes’s Travels in Asia Minor, Plates 
0 Ferrier’s Caravan Journeys in Persia, Cuts 
0 Ferrier’s History of the Afghans ... te 
6 Galenga’s History of Piedmont, 3 vols. ... 
0 Gray’s Poems, illustrated by Birket Foster ... 
0 Goldsmith's Traveller, illust. by Birket Foster 
0 Grey’s (Earl) Life and Opinions ... ee a, 
0 Guizot’s Embassy to the Court of St. James’s 
; Hamilton’s Wanderings in North Africa , 
0 


ISNT DNAS Bow D Oreo mm ce crtsrote roe =3 


mone anes, from the Quarterly Review, 
«reer air ae ae 
Hermann’s Manualof theAntiquities of Greece 


ceo 


40 Heryey’s (Lord) Memoirs o 
George IT., 2 vols. ... os as i 

10 6 Holland’s (Lord) Foreign Reminiscences : 

19 0 Holland’s Memoirs of the Whig Party, 2 vols. 

18 0 Hooker’s Himalayan Journals, 2 vols., Plates... ( 

6 0 Howitt’s German Experiences _... . sis 

9 0 Jardine’s Narrative of the Gunpowder Plot ... 


0 a 
Keightley’s Virgil, with Notes... a as 
4 ook of the Arts, 204 Woodcuts 
Lane’s Arabian Nights, 3 vols., Woodcuts 
Lane’s Modern Egyptians, Woodcuts 
ard’s Nineveh, Woodcuts jas sd ws 
eux’s Memorials of Cambridge, 2 v., Plates 
wea’s ( ) Friends of Clarendon, ¥ vols.... 
we’s (Sir H.) Dentivity of Napoleon, $ vols... 
we’s Beautiful Leaved Plants, 60 Plates 
we’s British Grasses, 74 Coloured Plates ., 
we’s New and Rare Ferns, 72 Col. Plates " 
we’s British and Exotic Ferns, 8 vols., Plates 
ther, Illustrations of the Life of, 12 Plates 
ell’s (Sir C.) North America, 4 vols., Plates 
‘Clintock’s Arctic Voyage of the For, Plates 
eredith’s Bush Friends in Tasmania, Plates 
eyer’s British Birds and their Eggs, 7 vols ... 
ilton’s Paradise Lost, 24 Plates by Martin ... 
onastery and the Mountain Church, Cuts .. 
orris’s British Butterflies, 71 Plates... pay 
orris’s Nests and Eggs of British Birds, 3 vols. 
orris’s British Birds, 6 vols., 358 Plates : 
undy’s Pen and Pencil Sketches of India 
urchison’s Geology of Russia, 2 vols., 4to. 
apier’s Florentine History, 6 vols. al poe 
apoleon’s Confidential Correspondence, 2 v. 
ature-printed Seaweeds, 4 vols., 210 Plates ... 
elson’s Letters and Dispatches, by Sir H. 


Nicolas, 7 vols. s wal oN 
folio, 40 Plates 
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Neville’s Saxon Obsequies ~ 
Nicholls’s Poor Laws and the Condition of the 

Peo le, 4 vols. ee se e > mH 
Norman od 8 French Revolution of 1848, 2 vols, 
Paget’s Hungary and Transylvania, 2 vols... 
Progress of Nations, or National Development 0 
Raikes’s Correspondence with Wellington ... 0 
Richardson 8 Ruins of Yorkshire, 2 vols., folio. 6 
Robertson’s Biography of Thomas & Becket ... 0 
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Bickers and Sow, 1, Leicester Square, W.C. 





AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, &. WALLER’S 


NEW CATALOGUE, Parr 52, just published, tis, 

58, Fleet Street, E.C., containin py ast be ori ai et 

mens of the following distinguished men : — Blackstone— 

Bucer—Buckingham—Bisom, Rt.—Rt. Devereux, 

of Essex—Commonwealth Papers—T. M. Hardy— 

Household Book of the Dorset Family—John 5th of Portugal 

~—Lemartine—Mackenzie pall’ elancthon-Moore (T.)— 

IW. Boott—Stanislaun, King of Poked. 

. Scott— is of Po - 

GageeTnlele Weber, ben be Ll mink os 
very moderate prices. 





OLD BOOKS, Just ready, 


OHN WILSON’S CATALOGUE, No. 9, 

of F DaEPUL, ISTERESTING, and | CURIOUS ye 
BOO cluding many relatin . 

free for One Beam. Books bought and pow oe . 


London: Joun Witson, 93, Great Russell Street, W.C. 





READER. 


THE 








9 APRIL, 1864, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION 


FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION 


OF THE BEST NEW BOOKS AS THEY APPEAR, 


ONE GUINEA TO ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 


Crry Orrice—4, King Street, Cheapside. re 
Brakon EsrantisimMents—Cross Street, Manchester ; and Temple Street, Birmingham. 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





SECOND-HAND BOOKS ON SALE. 





Purchasers of B 
invited to apply for the APRIL LIS 


This List coutains more than One Thousand other Works of the 


lowest current prices. 


ks for Public or Private Libraries, Merchants, Shipping Agents, and others, are 
‘the T of Works withdrawn from MUDIB’S LIBRARY for Sale. 


Past and Present Season, at the 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


NEW 


OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 


City Orrice—4, King Street, Cheapside. 
Brancn Estaptisnments—Cross Street, Manchester; and Temple Street, Birmingham. 





FOREIGN BOOKS. 





The foliowing CATALOGUES may be had GRATIS on 
Application, or by Post upon receipt of One Stamp :~ 
ATALOGUE OF CLASSICAL AND 
POPULAR FRENCH BOOKS. 


ATALOGUE OF GREEK AND LATIN 
CLASSICS. 


ATALOGUE OF CLASSICAL AND 
Ar dane GERMAN BOOKS, Part I, ELemenrary 


ATALOGUE OF CLASSICAL AND 


POPULAR GERMAN BOOKS. Part II. German 
LITERATURE, 


(ATALOGUE DES LIVRES DE MATHE- 
MATIQUES Pures et Appliquées, d’Arithmétique, de 
Géometrie, &c, 


ATALOGUE DES LIVRES DE BEAUX- 
ARTS, de Dessin, de Peinture, &c, 


ATALOGUES DES LIVRES DE L’ART 
MILITAIRE, de Tactique, de Fortification, &c., &e. 








Lt OF THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 





Dutav & Co., Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho Square, W. 





POST FREE. 
DAVID NUTT’S 
LIST OF 
SOHOOL AND OLASS BOOKS, 


FOR THE STUDY OF 
GREEK, LATIN, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, ete, 











THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
J WESTELL has always 20,000 volumes 


e in stock at very low prices; also a large collection of 
Miscellaneous Literature, En lish and Foreign. Books of 
any n bought by J. WesTeut, for immediate cash, 


549, New Oxford Street, three doors east of Tottenham Court 
Road, London, 





R D. DICKINSON has just issued a 


¢ CATALOGUE of SECONDHAND THEOLOGICAL 
and MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, which will be sent on 


of one P. 5 
pony OS Post e Stamp GOOD OLD BOOKS of all 


02, Farringdon Street, London, B.C. 


Be0KS BOUGHT to any amount, and the 





utmost given for them in cash, 
ag ase na naa Ph aro arg he 
p— of 5 yoers sanding. N.B. Gate, 
books, “Apply tot" To, Howeete Bers 





London: D. Nurrt, 270, Strand. 
N EXTENSIVE SUPPLY of all the 
most POPULAR FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL 
WILLIAM Atuan & Co.’s, Importers of Foreign Books, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London, EC. 
L HACHETTE & CO., 18, King William 
¢ §St., Strand, French Publishers and Foreign Importers, 
Tilustrated Works by the most Eminent Frencl 
Artists: Doré, Kautbach, Richter, Retzoch. men end German 
tographs, executed by Albert in Munich, in a neat case, 18s, 
Any French books not in stock, may be procured within a 
German, Italian, and Spanish books within the shortest 
possible time. 


WORKS, constantly on hand, at 
Dictionaries and Grammars in all Languages. 
Kaulbach’s Characters of Goethe’s Works, 18 beautiful pho- 
few days. 
Catalogues on application, gratis, 





HATCHARD & CO., 


BOOKSELLERS BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE 
PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Publishers—New Publications of Merit— — 
po forwarded Ne mae 7 a Sear tl Book at. 
ren’s Books and Periodicals— ibraries Arranged— 
Discount for Cash, — 


187, Piccadilly, W. 
474 
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WILLIAMS AND NORGATE 


have published the following Catalogues of their Stock :— 
1. Crasstcan Caratocvr. Greck and Latin Classics, 
Archeology, Philology, Roman Law. 
2, TuronocicaL CataLoaue. German and French Books, 
Philosophy, Metaphysics. 

8. Frencn Catarocur. General Literature, 
Voyages, Travels, &c, 

4, GerRMAN CATALOGUE, 
Belles Lettres. 

5a. Linauistic CATALOGUE, 

5b. Irattan OaTALoGvueE, 

5c. Spanish CATALOGUE, 

6. ORIENTAL CATALOGUE. 

7. Map Caratoaug, Catalogue of Foreign Maps and 
Atlases. 

8. Screntiric Catratocur, Natural History, Zoology, 
Botany, Mineralogy, Chemistry, Mathematics, Astro- 
nomy, Medicine and Surgery. 2 parts. 

9. Scroor Caratoave. French, German, Italian, Latin 
and Greek Elementary Books, Maps, &c. 

10. Forrien Book _CracuLars issued periodically and sent 
poet free to Purchasers, containing New Books and 
New Purchases, 

11. Screntiric Book CrrcuLans, 
Purchases. 


*,* Any Catalogue sent post free for One Stamp. 


History, 
General Literature, History, 


European Languages, 


New Books and recent 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 20, South 
Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





CAWTHORN AND HUTT 


Have just published their CHEAP LIST of SURPLUS 
COPIES of BOOKS, withdrawn from Circulation, Con- 
sisting of Poetry, Biography, Travels, Fiction, &c., All Clean 
and Perfect, Post Free on Application. 


24, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


Recently published, 


A CATALOGUE of the PUBLICATIONS 
of the SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, U.S. Con- 
sisting of Works on Astronomy, Bibliography, Botany, 
Chemistry, Ethnology, Mathematics, Meteorology, Micro- 
scopical Science, Minerology, Natural History, Paleontology, 
eayeoncey, Physics, Psychology, Terrestrial Magnetism, 
and Zoology. 





WILLIAM WesteEy, Queen’s Head Passage, Paternoster 
Row, E.C., Agent for the Smithsonian Institution, 





BUCKLE AND MACAULAY. 
In 8vo., elegantly printed, post free for three stamps, 


ATALOGUE of a HIGHLY INTEREST- 


ING COLLECTION of BOOKS from the LIBRARIES 
of the late H. T. BUCKLE, Esq. and LORD MACAULAY, 
consisting of the Authorities consulted by those eminent 
Historians in compiling their celebrated works, “‘ The History 
of Civilization” and “The History of England.” Also a 
Portion of tge Library of a well-known and eminent F.S.A. 
London and Scotland; together with many Curious an 
Valuable Books, obtained from various sources FOR SALE 
by Ricnarp Srpson, 10, King William Street, Charing 
Cross, W.C.—Books bought in any quantity. 





Bibliotheea Sinica: Catalogue of 


* Collection of valuable and searce CuINEse Books, printed 
and published in China, with Notes Bibliographical and 
“vitical. To which is added a List of the principal English, 
#¥rench, and German Works illustrative of the Literature, 
‘Language, or History of China. On sale at the prices affixed, 
iby Kart Taropor Vore.cxer, in Frankfurt-on-the-Maine, 


Romerberg, No. 3, 





MO AUTHORS.—MURRAY & CO.’S NEW 

MODE of PUBLISHINGaffords Authors Publishing on 
‘their own account an opportunity of realizing a Profit. 
Estimates and on application,—Murrax & Co. 
18, Paternoster WwW, E.C, 
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Sales by Auction. 





LiBRARY OF M, Lkon pE KLENZE. 


IBRAIRIE TROSS, 5 Ruz NEUVE DES 


Petits-Cuamps, & Paris:—Catalogue de la Brsio- 
THEQUE de feu M. Léon pE KLENze, architecte, membre de 
presque toutes les Académies ‘Architecture ; Ornements ; 
Archéologie; Livres a figures;—biblioth¢que remarquable : 
beaucoup de grands ouvrages modernes), dont la vente aura 
lieu le 25 avril et jours suivants, 2 Paris. Commissaire- 
priseur: Me. BouLouze, 14, rue Ollivier Saint-Georges. 





Tue MaGniricent Liprary or M, AERTS. 


IBRAIRIE pre Muze. BACHELIN- 
d DEFLORENNE, 14, RveE pres PrérrREsS Saint-GERMAIN 
t’AUXERROIS, AU PREMIER, & Paris:—CATALOGUE de 
LIVRES rares et précieux, provenant de la BIBLIOTHEQUE 
ce M. AERTS, dont la vente aux enchéres public ues aura 
eu le 20 avril prochain et les 10 jours suivants, salle Silvestre, 
w, 2.—Ce Catalogue d’une vente qui sera l'une des plus 
inuportantes de l'année, est divisé en deux parties.—La see 
miere comprend les magnifiques livres d’heures, incunables, 
jes précieuses ¢ditions gothiques avee ou sans figures, les 
nombreuses collections d’histoire, de littérature, de faccties, 
les ouvrages des poétes et conteurs anciens, les elzevirs rares, 
les livres richement reli‘s par les Du Seuil, les Derome, les 
Simier, les Hardy, les Trautz-Bauzonnet, les Capé, les Duru, 
les belles éditions en papier vlin des ouvrages classiques, etc., 
que M. Aerts réunit avec le goit et le soin d’un bibliophile 
pendant quarante années.—La deuxiéme est exclusivement 
composée d’ouvrages sur LA LORRAINE en général et sur 
LE PAYs Messin en particulier, Cette partie Lorraine est 
sans contredit la plus belle, la plus riche et la plus compléte 
quiait encore passé en vente publique. Nota.—Le catalogue 
sera adressé franco sur demande affranchie. 





Most Important Sate: Liprary or Dr. A. VAN DER LINDE, 


r 
M G. A. VAN TRIGT, LIBRAIRE, 
siLe 30, RUE SainT-JEAN, 4 BRUXELLES, exposera en 
vente publique, le jeudi 7 avrit et huit jours suivants, la 
RELLE BIBLIOTHEQUE de LIVRES et MANUSCRITS 
de M. le Dr. A. VAN DER LINDE. 

Cette collection importante est l’une des plus considérables 
qui aient été vendues en Belgique depuis bien des années. 
Elle se compose de 3,050 numéros non moins remarquables 
par le choix des exemplaires que par l’¢légance de leur 
reliure. On peut y signaler entre autres une serie de manu- 
serits sur peau de velin du xiile, au xive. siccle, la plupart 
ornés de miniatures d’une grande beauté; des livres rares et 

wrécieux ; de beaux ouvrages sur l’histoire naturelle, l’art, 
if littérature, et enfin.des séries trés-importantes d’histoire, 
de bibliographie, d’h¢raldique, de généalogie, etc. 

M. C. Mvuqvarot, of Brussells, will furnish Catalogues, and 
execute Commissions, 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


WEAN B’*S. 





DEANE’s—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of style 
and finish, 

DEANE’s—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best manu- 
facture, strongly plated. j 

DEANE’s—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 

DEANE’s—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin Dish 
Covers, in sets, 18s., 30s., 40s., 63s., 7Ss. 

DEANE’s—Papier Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 2Ils., new 
patterns constantly introduced. 

DEANE’s—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysel’s and 
other patent improvements. 

DEANE’s—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Pre- 
serving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 

DEANE’s—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and 
handsome assortment. 

DEANE’s—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath-rooms 
fitted complete. 

DEANE’s—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and ap- 
overt patterns, 

DEANE’s—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with Bedding of 
superior quality. 

DEANE’s—Rezgister Stoves, improved London-made Kit- 
cheners, Ranges, &c. 

J) EANE’s—Cornices and Cornice-poles, a variety of patterns, 

rench and English. 
husealiidns ~~ eppen Goods, Iron Ware, and Culinary 
tensils, 

DEANE’s—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well-made, strong, 
and serviceable. 

DEANE’s—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden 
Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 

DEANE’s—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns in 

. Glass and Bronze: 3-light glass, 63s. 

DEANE’s—Harness, Saddles, and Horse-clothing manu- 

factured on the premises, of the best material. 


New Illustrated Catalogue and Priced Furnishing List 
Gratis and Post Free. 


DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 
ESTABLISHED A.D, 1700, 





— ACHROMATIC STEREOSCOPES. 





_“ Having used your Patent Achromatic Stereoscope, I con- 
sider it the best lenticular Stereoscope that I have seen, both 
in its optical and mechanical arrangements.”—Sir Davip 
Brewster, F.R.S., &c. 

., Lhe result is a perfection beyond which it is hardly pos- 
sible to carry the Stereoscope.”’—Athenaum, 





SMITH, BECK, axpv BECK, 31, Coryuit1, E.C, 


EWTON WILSON & CO.’S PATENT 
PRIZE SEWING MACHINES are lighter and easier 

to operate, simpler to learn, quieter in action, and less liable 
to derangement, than any others. They run tuck, hem, fell, 
gather, cord, quilt, braid, and embroider the finest cambric or 
the heaviest material, They are the only machines that will 
do hem stitching, and make their own braid and stitch it on 
at the same moment. In use by Her Majesty the Queen, the 
Empress of the French, and most of the Nobility and Clergy. 


Great Centnat Deport, 14, HIGH HOLBORN, Lonpon, 











PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


RYANT and MAY’S PATENT SPECTATL 
SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, and CI 
LIGHTS ignite only on the Box. : — 

These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither phos- 
proree nor sulphur ; are not poisonous ; and, igniting only on 
he box, afford to life and property great protection t 
accidental fires. 
Warrecuapet Roan, Loypox, E, 
Observe the Trade Mark— Aw Ark, 


(PATENTED). INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1862. Crass 29, No. 5529. WorTH THE ATTENTION OF THE 
CLERGY, AND ScHOOL PROPRIETORS. 

Each group, seating twenty-four, transforms into— 

6 backed seats meetings, services. 

$level tables & seats} for 24 for treats, school reading-rooms. 
2 square classes Sunday-schools, 

As INVENTED for, and used in the Royal Fred Schools Wind- 
sor, and in Her Majesty’s New Schools at Osborne, Whip- 
pingham, Isle of Wight. 

SancrioneD by Government, approved by H.M. Inspectors of 
Schools. In use at Eton College; and 200 other Colleges and 
Schools. 

Specimens at Educational Museum, South Kensington; 
Educational Depot, 11, Adam Street, Adelphi; 8S. P. C. K. 
Depots, Manchester, Oxford, Cambridge; St, Stephen’s 
School, Norwich, &c., &c. 

*,.* Tue CLerGy are respectfully requested to examine 
these Desks, and the Testimonials supporting them, before 
adopting any others, 

ILLUSTRATED CiRcULAR, With Prices, &c., from 


ALFRED WILLIAMS, Manufactory, Windsor. 





PENCILS, BLACK LEAD, AND COLOURED CHALKS. 
W. FABER’S POLYGRADE LEAD 
44¢ PENCILS. 


SOLE AGENTS:—HEINTZMANN & ROCHUSSEN, 
9, Friday Street, London, E.C. 





\ ESSRS. GOULD anp PORTER, LATE 

CARY, 181, Srranp, Lonpon, are now supplying their 
celebrated STUDENT AND EDUCATIONA MICRO- 
SCOPE, with one-inch, half-inch, and quarter-inch excellent 
Achromatic powers, complete in mahogany case, from £4. 4s. 
to £6. 6s. 

Also Cary’s celebrated POCKET TELESCOPE for 
Tourists, &c., from 28s. 

Also their Superior BINOCULAR FIELD, RACE, and 
OPERA GLASSES, from 30s. to £6. 6s. 

Manufacturers of Theodolites, Levels, Sextants, Drawing 
Instruments, Astronomical and “Travelling elescopes, 
Meteorological Instruments, Spectacles, &c., &c., to the 
Admiralty; Royal Military College, Sandhurst; Royal Small 
Arms Factory, Enfield; Royal Geographical Society ; Christ’s 
Hospital; East India College, Agra; and Opticians to the 
Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital, 


EsTABLISHED UPWARDS OF A CENTURY. 





OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—The greatest 


and most useful invention of the day, AGUA AMA- 
RELLA.—Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL and Co., Three King 
Court, Lombard Street, Perfumers to Her Majesty, respect- 
fully offer to the public this truly marvellous fluid, which 
gradually restores the human hair to its pristine hue—no 
matter at what age. The Agua Amarella has none of the 
properties of dyes; it, on the contrary, is beneficial to the 
system, and, when the hair is once restored, one application 
per month wil! keep it in perfect colour. A single bottle will 
suffice, price one guinea; haif bottles, 10s.6d. Testimonials 
from artistes of the highest order and from individuals of 
undoubted respectability may be inspected on application. 





N R. ESKELL’S NEW WORK ON THE 
TEETH may be had of all Booksellers and of the 
Author, 8, Grosvenor Street, Bond Street, W. 





\EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


—Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30, BERNERS 
STREET, OxrorD STREET, and 448, StRAND (Opposite Charing 
Cross Railway Station), Established 1820, offer to the Publie 
a medium for supplying Artificial Teeth on a system of 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY. ‘These Teeth are cheaper, more 
natural, comfortable, and durable, than any yet produced, 
They are self-adhesive, affording support to loose teeth, 
rendering unnecessary either wires or ligatures, require but 
one visit to fit, and are supplied at prices completely defying 
competition. Consultation free. Teeth from 5s. Sets, 5,7 
10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. For the efficacy, utility, an 
success of this system, vide ** Lancet.” 


*..* No connection with any one of the same name. 





** Genuine Arrowroot alone possesses all the most valuable 
nutritive and demulcent properties. Asa diet for children, 
either in health or sickness, it has unquestionably no equal, 
and in cases of inflammatory action it is frequently indis- 
pensable.”’ 


VAE COLONIAL ARROWROOT ASSO- 


CIATION, Established by Proprietors of Estates in the 
West Indies, continue to import THE FINEST ARROW- 
ROOT, as certified by, Dr. Lankester (Government Food 
Analyst), who writes—“‘ I find it to be entirely composed of 
the fecu/a of the Genuine Arrowroot Plant, and of excellent 
quality,’’—Which testimony is also confirmed by Dr. Hassall, 
Author of “‘ Adulterations Detected,” and other Works on 
Food, and a copy of whose published Analysis will be given 
with each Package. 

In Tins, 1 and 2lbs., at 1s. 6d. per Ib. ; 6lbs. at 1s. 4d. per Ib.; 
12lbs. at 1s. 3d. per lb. ; or in the Original Sealed Packages, as 
Imported, weighing about 3llbs., at 1s. per lb. 


Sole Agents and Consignees, NEVELL & CO., Italian 
Warehousemen, 5, Eccleston Street, Belgravia, London, S.W. 


Established 1828, 





LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 


MESSRS WOTHERSPOON & CO. have been appointed 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H.the Princess or Watts. This 
Starch is used in Tor Royat Launpry, and was awarded a 
Prize Mepat, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. 


Woruerspoon & Co., Glasgow and London. 





RAUGHTS ROUND DOORS AND 
WINDOWS EFFECTUALLY PREVENTED BY 
CHURCH’S INDIA-RUBBER MATERIAL and ANTI- 
DREY-ROT CEMENT. 
WINDOWS and DOORS, however imperfect, thus im- 
roved, will never make a rattling noise, or admit of 
raught, Fogs, Dust, Wet, &c.; will last for Ten Years, and 
will open and shut with the greatest ease. Windows 2s. 
each, and doors $s. 6d., material and workmanship included. 
Cheffoniers, bookcases, wardrobes, &c., thus regulated, will 
not admit of the intrusion of dust, smoke, blacks, &c, 





Letters addressed to Mr. C ‘ 
Street B — r. CuarnLes Cuvurcn, No, 18, Circus 
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HE WINDSOR SCHOOL DESKS | REAKFAST BEVERAGE. — Homeeo- 


pathic Practitioners, and the Medical Profession gene- 
rally, recommend COCOA as being the most healthful of all 
beverages. When the doctrine of homcopathy was first 
introduced into this country, there were to be obtained no 
preparations of Cocoa either attractive to the taste or accept- 
able to the stomach; the nut was either supplied in_ its 
crude state, or so unskilfully manufactured as to obtain little 
notice. J. EPPS, of London, Hommopathic Chymist, was 
induced, in the year 1839, to turn his attention to this subject, 
and at length succeeded, with the assistance of elaborate 
machinery, in being the first to produce an article pure in its 
composition, and so refined by the perfect trituration it 
receives in the process it passes through, as to be most accep- 
able to the delicate stomach. 


PPS’S COCOA is distinguished as an 


invigorating and grateful breakfast beverage possessing 
&@ most delicious aroma. Dr. Hassall, in his work, \Adultera- 
tions of Food,” says :—“ Cocoa contains a great variety of 
important nutritive principles; every ingredient necessary +o 
the growth and sustenance of the body,”” Again—‘As a 
nutritive, Cocoa stands very much higher than either coffee 
or tea.” Directions—Two tea-spoonfuls of the powder in a 
breakfast cup, filled up with boiling water or milk, stirring 
meanwhile. Secured'in tin-lined 41b., 4lb., and lb. packets, 
labelled, and sold at 1s. 6d. per lb., by grocers, confectioners, 
and chemists. 








CAUTION. CHANCERY SUIT. 
HLORODYNE.— VICE-CHANCELLOR 


SIR W. P. WOOD, on Jan. 11. It was clearly proved 
before the Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was the 
original Inventor and Discoverer of a remedy well known as 
CHLORODYNE. i ‘ 

The Public, therefore, are cautioned against using any 
compound called by the same name, as the spurious com- 
pounds are totally deficient of the active principle, and fail to 
afford the curative effects of the original and genuine—viz., 
that known as “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORO- 
DYNE.” CHLORODYNE, which is so extensively used in 
nearly all the Hospitals at home and abroad, is unquestion- 
ably the most efficacious and trustworthy of any Medicine in 
use for Consumption, Coughs, Fevers, Croup, Asthma, 
Cramps, Spasm, Rheumatism, ke., and no house or home 
should be without it. Numerous Testimonials accompany 
each bottle. Sole Manufacturer, 


J.T. DAVENPORT, 
83, GreaT RussELL STREET, BLoomssury, LonpoN, 
Sold in Bottles at 2s, 9d. and 4s. 6d. each, 


G LYCERINE, which very simple tests show 


to be impure, is being sold on the statement that it is 

**in every respect equal to Price’s.’’ Most medical men _pre- 
scribe ‘‘ PRICE’S GLYCERINE.” Where purity is of im- 
pestence, patients can insure it by desiring to have their 
lycerine in 11b., 8 0z., 40z., or 20z. bottles, with capsule over 


~ 


the stopper marked “ Price’s Patent.”’ 
Betmonyt, Vauxhall, London, 8, 








BEDROOM CANDLES, 
RICE’S CANDLES wWHIcH WILL NOT 


DROP GREASE WHEN CARRIED. Thin, very hard Candles, 
sold in boxes, 1s. and 3s, each, are recommended as the best 
carriers. 

Extra Harp, 8. 12, CoamBer CANDLES, sold in boxes, 2s. 
each, thicker Candles, intended for those who will not 
burn thin. 

Suerwoop Economic Bep Liacnrts, in packets of 36 Candles 
for One Shilling, intended for use where cheapness is a great 
object, will be found an improvement on the ordinary Candles 
as they gutter less. 

SpectaL CaNDLEsTIcKs to fit thin Candles, Is. and 2s. Gd. 
+ ged aerial Sockets, making them fit any Candlesticks, 
2d. each, 


* Price’s Patent CANDLE Company,” Limitrep, London. 
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(J\ANDLES.— Prize Medal. PARAFFINE. 


Adopted by her Majesty’s Government for the Military 
Stations. J.C. and J. FIELD, 

The original Manufacturers and holders of the 1862 Prize 
Medal, caution the Public against any spurious imitations. 
Their label is on all Packets and Boxes,—Sold by all dealers 
throughout the kingdom, Wholesale and for Exportation at 
the Works, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, S., where also 
me / be obtained their ‘celebrated United’ Service Soap 

‘ablets. 


SIELD’S CELEBRATED UNITED SER- 
VICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 6d. each, sold by all 
Chandlers and Grocers throughout the kingdom; but the 
Public should ask for “ Field’s,”’ and see that the name of 
J.C. and J. Field is on each packet, box, and tablet. 
Wholesale and for Exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, 
Lambeth, London, 8., where also may be obtained their Prize 
Medal Parafline Candles. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 


JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to 
the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic 
institutions, and the public generally, that, by a novel appli- 
cation of his unrivalled machinery ior making steel pens, he 
has introduced a new series of his useful productions which, 
for excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all 
cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation, and 
defy competition. 

ach pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, 
J.G. has introduced his warranted school and public pens, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
pointe, suitable for the various kinds of writing taught in 
schools. . 

Sold retail bv all stationers and booksellers. Merchants 
and wholesale dealers can be supplied at the works, Gr 
Street, Birmingham ; at 91, John Street, New York; and at 
37, Gracechurch Street, London. 














HANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND 
ORMOLU FOR DINING-ROOM AND LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, Moperator Lamps in Bronze, Ormolu, Chi 
and Glass. Starverres in Parian, Vases and other Orna- 
ments in a Show Room erected expressly for these Articles, 


OSLER, 45, Oxford Street, W. 


QSLER'S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


Wall Lights and Lustres, for Gas and Candles, Table 

Glass, &c. Glass Dinner Services, for Twelve Persons, from 

£7.15s. Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from £2, 

All Articles marked in plain figures. 

Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 

presents. Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly 

executed. 

LONDON.—Snxow Rooms, 45, Oxrorp Srreer W. 

BIRMIN OHA ,—Manvzpcroar and Suow Rooms, Broap 
REET, 
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THE READER. 


9 APRIL, 1864. 


A SHAKSPEARE MEMORIAL. 










































Subscription, ONE SHILLING. 
Treasurer, S. O. BEETON, 248, Strand, London, W.C. 





THE plan of this humble Memorial of Witi1AM SuaxksPEaRE is simple. 


Briefly described, the intentions of the Publisher and those who have aided him are: 


Firstly—To tell something of Swaxspeare’s Lire anp Times; to gather what could be 
gleaned concerning his parents, his birth, the members of his family, his wife and her kinsfolk, 
his friends, associates, patrons, and companions; and to weave what information could be 
obtained by careful search into a plain narrative; so that they who are possessed of all that 
may be known of the Poet’s walk upon earth would not unwillingly read what is set down, 
and that they who knew but little of the subject might, through our description, come to have 
a better acquaintance with the history of the man whom England this year delights to honour, 
and of the brilliant period in which he, amongst a matchless crowd of great men, stands the 
foremost. To assist the writer’s task, the artist’s aid has been employed, and autographs, and 
views and portraits have been engraved, so that our dramatis persona should be attended by 


those whom he knew in the flesh, and surrounded by the scenes and places with which he 


was familiar. 


Secondly.—'The aim of this Memorial is to describe how, from first to last, Shakspeare’s 
Works have been given to the world, and to deliver an account of all the important editions of 


his Plays and Poems, setting forth the characteristics of various issues which from their worth 


or reputation are deserving of notice. 


Thirdly.—It is part of the plan to present a series of Studies of Shakspeare’s characters, in 
a set of Engravings on Wood, and to combine, with the works of the artists, a Commentary, 
descriptive and critical, of the Plays from which the subjects have been drawn, with particular 


reference to the personages represented. 


a 


What here was devised has been executed with conscientious and loving care, and its 
furnishing forth has been costly as the purse could buy. And assuredly, if the pleasure that 
those who have been engaged in the work have felt in the carrying out of their enterprise is 
in any way a guage of public feeling, then the “general people,” for whom the work has been 


done, will be contented in their purchase and possession of 


A SHAKSPEAREK MEMORIAL. 
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. 37, Bell Yard, Temple Bar, in the Liberty of the Rolls, in the County of Middlesex; and published by Jamzs Boxy, at the 
of Westminster, Saturday, April 9, 1964, : ' 










